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The Spirit of the Bell. 


A KOREAN LEGEND. 


The master-founder stands with angry brow 
Before his bell, across whose graven side 
A fissure deep proclaims his labor naught. 

For thrice the furnace blast has yielded up 
Its glowing treasure to the mould, and thrice 
The tortured metal, writhing as in pain, 

Has burst the brazen casement of the bell. 

And now like a dumb bullock of the lists, 

That stands at bay while nimble toreadors 
Fling out the crimson challenge in his face, 

Aud the hot, clamoring crowd with oaths demand 
The fatal stroke, so hangs the sullen bell 
From his thwart beaiu, refusing still to lend 
His voice to swell the soug hymeneal. 

To toll the requiem of the passing dead 

Or bid the day good-night with Curfew sad. 

% 

The master-founder said "If but an ounce 
Of that rare metal which the Spirits hide 
From mortal sight were mingled with the flux 
It would a potion prove so powerful 
To ease the throes of birth and in the place 
Of disappointment bring fruition glad.” 

And lo !a ro^al edict, at th6 hand ' 

Of couriers swift, speeds o’er the land like flame 
Across the stubble drift of sun-dried plains. 

"Let prayer be made to Spirits of the earth 
That they may render up their treasure, lest 
Our royal city like a Muslim mute 
Sitall have no tongue to voice her joy or pair.” 
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The great sun reddened with the altar srroke ; 

The very cloud? caught up their trailing skirts 
And fled the reck of burning hecatombs: 

Rut still the nether Spirits gave no sign. 

Not so! A mother witch conies leading through 

The city gate a dimpled babe and cries. 

'I* to the molten nra'" ’v>i» add this child 

* 

‘Twill make a rare amalgam, aye so rare 

That lie who once has heard the bell's deep tone 

Shall ever after hunger for it more 

Than for the voice of mother, wife or child." 

Again the furnace fires leap aloft. . 

Again the broken fragments of the hell 
Cast off their torpor at the touch of flume. 

I'npitving or* the hands that oast the child 
Into that seething mass. Fit type of Hel! ! 

Nay, type of human shame that innocence 
Should thus be made* to bear the heavy cros^ 

For eniptv pageantry. How could it be 
Thai Justice should permit the flowing years 
To wash away the niem'ry of that shame? 

Nor did she. Through that seeming metal coursed 
The life blond of the child. It? riber clothed 
A humai: soul. Supernal alchemy \ 

And when the gathered crowd stood motionless 
And mute to hear the birth note of the hell. 

And the great tongue beam, hung by linked chain 
Aloft, smote on his brazen breast, 't\va> no 
Bell cry that came forth of his cavern throat. 

’Twas ‘ 1 km mi, Emtni, Kmmi. Emmittt"* 

‘0 Mother, woe is me. O Mother mine !’* 

H. R. H. 

"The hell being struck with u wooden beam rather than with an 
irnm tongue g:ves the effect ol o sonwiit £»t nrrt ,1ou>>tle» the 
legend grew owl of this fancied ;ese:nblauce. 
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Till: NEW CENTURY. 


The New Century. 


As the World swings across the line that divides the 
Nineteenth Century from the Twentieth it finds all the civil¬ 
ized nations of the earth joined in a federation of axuity and 
concord. There are no Hermit Kingdoms, no Forbidden Lands 
remaining. The law of human interdependence has worked 
out to its logical end, for. when Korea joined the federation, 
the medieval principle of national selfsufficiency received its 
final blow. There are portions of the earth, like Thibet, 
which are still difficult nf access, but Thibet is only a depen¬ 
dency of China and her inaccessibility is due to physical 
rather than political causes. If the opening of Thibet had 
been of value it would have beeu done ere now. There is no 
autonomous government today that does not acknowledge the 
validity of the law of mutual interdependence. 

It might be difficult to ascertain just when the ratifica¬ 
tion of international treaties began or what t\yo nations set 
the good example but we know that Korea was the last to fall 
into line and save us the spectacle of a divided Twentieth 
Century world. 

It was on b'eb. 27 th, 1876 . that Korea made her first 

modern treaty. It was with Japan, but no exchange of 

Ministers occurred until three years later and it was not until 
well into the eighties tlmt Korea began to stir under the im¬ 
pulse of her new relations. 

The first use she made of the altered conditions was 
naturally a commercial one. The Korean people were quick 
to dicover the value of foreign trade. They are not the first 
nation to prove that immemorial custom stands little chance 
in the face of better goods at cheaper prices. They decline, 
and rightly too, to change their ancient style of dress bur 

they have readily changed the material of which their dress is 
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made. The heavy importation of piece goods, pet role mu 
and friction matches has done very much to ameliorate the 
condition of the common people of Korea during the past 
two decades. 

The opening of trade necessitated the est ihlishnier.t <»f 

Customs Service. This was done under the auspices of the 

Chinese Customs and its efficiency and its value to Korea have 

• 

always been among the most striking features ot Korea’' 
progress 

Another outcome of the change was the establishment of 
schools and hospitals, in a modest way at first, for the heaiihg 
of the. sick and for the study of foreign languages, sciences 
and arts. This work was begun in 1 SS 4 and has continued 
and enlarged until at the present time we find six govern¬ 
ment language schools under competent foreign direction. 
The impulse which this gave has resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of several private schools under purely native auspices. 
From Iht very first the Mission schools have been prominent 
in educational work. The common schools have Sell the 
impetus and the whole system has been reorganized and new 
studies oi a liberal nature have been introduced into the 
curriculum. Normal and graduate schools have been estab¬ 
lished and a University is contemplated. The educational 
interest has spread to the country and in the different provin¬ 
cial centers schools have been established on hues fa: in 
advance of those which formerly prevailed. Educational 
work is slow but its results are as sure as they are slow. 

In the third place the opening of Korea naturally gave 
nu impulse to agriculture. The higher prices of cereals that 
prevailed in Japan soon influenced the Korean market and 
the export of beans and rice has been very great. This inis 
increased the amount of circulating medium and has raised 
the prices of ail commodities. History shows us that fre¬ 
quently in the past the Korean rice crop has been so great 
that travelers paid nothing for food on the way. but these 
days are over. The natural law of supply and demand has 
come into play and the cost of living in Japan and Korea is 
gradually becoming equalized. The Korean people frequently 
exclaim against constantly rising prices forgetting llml these 
are due to natural causes which show prosperity. The difft- 
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cutty lies in the tact that during the transition stage the 
prices of the necessities of life advance more rapidly than the 
daily wage of the workman. It is as true of Korea as of 
other lands that the working man has to bear the brunt of 
any change in economic conditions. 

With the increased demand for agricultural products the 
“margin of cultivation'' has been raised. Many schemes 
have been worked out for the reclaiming of waste lands and 
the irrigation of other fertile tracts for the purpose of grow* 
in£ the one great Asiatic stuplc, rice. 

Tn the mining field great activity has been manifested. 
Concessions have been granted to foreign sy ndicates to exploit 
the auriferous deposits of the country, with results that have 
fully justified the venture. These enterprises have brought 
large amounts o: capita'. into the country, and beuer still have 
given employment to thousands of Koreans who thus are 
taking lessons in industry at the hands of the masters of 
industry, the English. Germans, Americans and Japanese. 

^During this period the teachers of Protestant Chritianitv 
have entered upon their work m Korea and have made 
phenomenal progress in it. Not the leas; of their w'ork has 
been to show that there is :io stronger bulwark of patriotism 
and loyalty than practical adherence to the principles of 
Christianity^ 

This period ha.s seen Korea lav aside, not her devotion to 
Chinese ideals, but her political subservieuev to China. This 
in turn has paved tae way to the establishment of the Empire 
of TA Han which is Korea's proper status iu view of her 
ethnic, linguistic and geographical integrity. Sue holds a 
dignified and honorable place iu the capitals of the Treaty 
Powers. Iu Washington she has purchased property and estab¬ 
lished a permancul domicile, as might have been expected, 
for the United States from the very first lias shown the most 
■'disinterested’’ interest in the welfare of Korea. 

American enterprise has resulted in the building oi a 
raihoad between the capital and the port, which besides being 
an assured financial success is au object lesson of the utmost 
value to Korea. Other railroads north and south from Seoul 
will, at some not distant date, join Pusan wills the great 
Siberian system and thus complete the most giganitic engineer- 
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ing feat that the world has ever seen. The roads north ami 
south from Soeul have alreadly been begun. In the material 
progress of Korea Japan has taken the leading part. This is a 
logical result of her deep interest in the opening of Korea, for 
Japan naturally looks to the peninsula for her food supply and 
for a market for her manufactured products. This reciprocity 
between the two helps Korea to share the benefits of Japan's 
marvelous industrial metamorphosis and forms the strongest 
guarantee of the development of Korea's resources. In like 
tncxt)ti«r whfeti railroad communication established \% # itb 
Russia we may look for a more rapid development of the 
northern provinces, which will be of mutual benefit both 
to Russia and to Korea. The possibilities of the Vain valley 
have not yet been even guessed. 

Every country newly opened to foreign in Alienees aas to 

learn bv experience and this makes inevitable a fluctuation in 
sentiment, now for and now against what the world calls 
progress. It is iu better taste for the well-wisliers of Korea 
to applaud and encourage her in her genuine successes than 
to cavil at the failures. And on the whole it must he granted 
that the substantial progress of Korea during the past two 
decades has been enormous. That there is Still much to do 
does not detract from the credit for what she has already 
accomplished. It is our purpose to do what we can in this 
Review to cultivate mutual knowledge between Korea and 
the outside world, believing that in so doing the interests of 
this laud can in some measure be advanced. 


A detailed account of all the improvements 
that have been made in the city of Seoul during 
the past twenty years would far exceed the limits of our avail¬ 
able space and we must content ourselves with a mere list of 
them. It has been said that you can judge of a country’s 
status by the condition of its roads. The country roads of Ko¬ 
rea remaib practically as they were but ia the capital the im¬ 
provement has been very great. As originally laid out, the 
road from the great gate of the Kyong-bok Palace to the 
East' Gate, a distance of some two and a half miles, is 
one of the noblest that can be found in Eastern Asia. 
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But it was encroached upon by booths and temporary 
shops to such an extent that two carts could hardl v pass 
each other, at certain points. These booths have been all 
taken away and the main artery of the city cleansed. 
The streets leading from the South Gate, the T.ittle West 
Gate and the New Gate to the center of the city have 
been widened to generous proportions. Legation Street has 
been greatly improved but is stiii so narrow that the heavy 
carts have made extensive repairs imperative. A new street 
hns tw*en cut through from the present Palace gate to the 

approach to the Kyong-bok Palace, another from the same 
point diagonally across ro the Japanese Consulate, another 
from South Gate street to a poiut a little to the east of the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, another from the South Gale lo 
the beginning of Legation street, and others of minor conse¬ 
quence. Outside the city, roads have been built from the 
South Gate to Yong-san, from the New Gate to Ma-po and 
from the Liltle West Gate to A-c-git. Outside the Hast Cate 
the road to the Queen s Tomb has been greatly improved. 
Hut of ail work that has been done upon the permanent tho¬ 
roughfares of the suburbs the most memorable is the building 
of a magnificent road through the Peking Pass. Tn former 
days this was probably the worst spot on the read between 
the Capitals of Korea and China. It was in full sight oi the 
cii} of Seoul and \et was quite impassable for carts. We cun 
well remember the time when it was an act of cruelty to ride 
a horse through this rocky defile, but today it is a pleasure 

In the second place the drainage of the city demands 
notice. The building of new roads necessarily resulted in 
improvements in the arrangements tor sewage, but besides 
that nearly the whole course of the great central drain of 
£eoul, the Cfoaea Maxima of the city, has been cleaned out 
tnd neatly stoned np on the sides. Many of the lesser drains 
have likewise been unproved. 

In “lie matter of building, great and laudable activity has 
been shown. The first foreign building to be erected was the 
Japanese Legation which was completed in 1 N.S 5 . Since that 
time the Russian, English, French and Chinese governments 
have erected substantial foreign buildings, preeminent among 
which both for size and architectural beauty is the French 
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Legation. The Japanese Government has also erected a hand¬ 
some Consulate building. The Cathedral is the most con 
spicuons edifice in the city and being constructed according 
to the severest canons of Gothic ail is a noble and graceful 
pile. Among other public buildings in foreign style we heve 
the Catholic church outside ths wall, the P*-ja school, the 
Methodist churches of Chong-dong and Sang-dong, the Club¬ 
house of theCcrdc Diplomatique, the I-wa School for girls, the 
Seoul Union Reading room, the Japanese Board of Trade, the 
First Japanese Bonk, the Japanese School, the Government 
Middle School, the Methodist Publishing House, the Roman 
Catholic Orphanage and the Power House of the Seonl'Klectric 
Railway. When we come to the question of private dwelling 
houses and business properties we must draw the line. It will 
be sufficient to suy that about twenty-five of such have been 
erected. These do not include Korean houses that have been 
made over into foreign residences or foreign residences that 
have been built in Korean style. Of these there are upward® 
of sixty not coanting those built by Japanese or Chinese. Of 
Chinese buildiugs there are a considerable number scattered 
about the city while of Japanese houses there arc very many 
as may be expected with a Japanese population of two thou¬ 
sand or more. These are mostly confined to the Japanese 
settlement, commonly called Chiti-go-gfl, although not a few 
are found in other parts oi the city, especially near the 
South Gate. 

As for transport facilities all the ordinary Korean methods 
remain in use but in addition to these the jiarikisha has made 
its appearance and has found favor with all except the higher 
official classes among the Koreans. But especially worthy of 
mention is the Seoul Electric Railway which affords easy 
communication between the New Gale and the Queen's Tomb 
three miles outside the East Gate, and between CUoug-uo, the 
center of the city, and the river town of Yong-san. This bril¬ 
liant and successful venture has been not only a great conven¬ 
ience to the Koreans but it has been an object lesson of the 
utmost value. Its interest is enhanced by the fact that it was 
accomplished by a union of American and Koreau enterprise. 
The Seoul-Chemulpo Railroad has secured equal favor with 
the Korean people. They thoroughly appreciate its value, as 
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is seen by the heavy passenger and freight traffic that tlx® 
road enjoys. The great bridge across the Han River, an 
engineering feat of no small magnitude, is a contant remind¬ 
er to the Korean of western skill in overcoming nature's 
obstacles us;<l a route, lit encouragement to go and do 
likewise. 

If it were not our purpose to confine this sketch to 
things actually accomplished we should mention the progress 
that has been made toward laying out a public park about the 
she of the pagoda and the plans that have been completed 
for supplying the idly with walei by aqueduct hum the Han 
River. But these and other contemplated improvements are 
achievements of the future and not of the past. 

One of the earliest signs of progress was the establish¬ 
ment of a telegraph system throughout the country bringing 
the different provinces in to closer contact with the capita] and 
bringing Korea as a whole into closer contact with the outside 
world. Under efficient foreign management this department 
has nroveri an eminent success 

In iSSs a Government Hospital was established under 
foreign direction and the thousands of Koreans who take ad¬ 
vantage of it> gratuitous services attest its popularity and its 
genuine value. 

In pursuance of her rights as a sovereign and indepen¬ 
dent Power Korea lir.s sought and obtained admission to the 
Postal Union and letters bearing the Korean stamp are now 
sent to all parts of the world. When railroad communication 
is secured with the different provincial centers there seems to 
be no reason why. under its present efficient management, the 
Postal Bureau should no: b-.-come a source of revenue to the 
gover:ne:it. 

The increase of business end the need of no rented facil¬ 
ities for nixancal transactions has called into being not only 
foreign banks nut Korean men of enterprise have organised 
banks and Slave won the confidence and patronage of the 
people. Such things do their shara in establishing confidence 
in native ability tu carry out large financial enterprises. 

The founding and successful operation of native news- 
papers ha^ be^n n marked feature of the new regime. While 
such organs caunot be expected to enjoy the unlimited free- 
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dom of the west they hove done much to give the people a 
taste for in form a lion beyond their own contracted spheres aur. 
have proved and are proving a potent educative force. 

The* radical reforms that have been introduced into the 
Korean army ar? worthy of the greatest praise. It has be¬ 
come a recognized principle here that if an army is worth hav 
ing nt all it 5? worth clothing, feeding and paying propsrly 
Thus it has corns about that instead of taking to soldiering as 
a last resort the Koreans are eager to enlist and many appli¬ 
cations have to be rejected. Soldierly uniforms and efficient 
drill have transformed the army and made it a factor that 
cannot be ignored. 

The city of Seoul has a well equipped police force in for¬ 
eign uniform and this has had a perceptible effect upon the 
general public behavior. lu fact it would be difficult to find 
a more orderly city in the far cast titan Seoul. This may be 
because the Koreans are little accustomed to taking their pleas¬ 
ure out of doors in the evening by lamp and lantern light 
By nine o’clock the streets are practically cleared of traffic. 

We cannot omit mention of the newly acquired right ot 
every man to a fair and public trial in a properly constituted 
court, aud while the operation of this law is as yet partially 
theoretical the law itself stands as a goal toward which pro¬ 
gress will be more or less rapid. 

Iu the matter of coinage there has been great advance. 
Though the maximum of success remains to be achieved the 
new coinage is a century in advance of that which we were 
compelled to handle twelve oi thirteen years ago. It is a pari 
of the education ot all eastern countries to learn that the.only 
legitimate object in coining money is to provide the people 
with a circulating medium of stable and intrinsic value. 
Viewed in this light the new coinage though not perfect must 
be applauded as a step in advance. 

Brief mention has been made of educational work in gen¬ 
eral but it demands more special notice. The conduct of 
educational affairs is a good gauge of a country's polio*. If 
so the radical changes introduced into the schools of the capi¬ 
tal are the most hopeful sign of the limes. In the first place, 
and cbiefest of all in genuine value, is the introduction iuto 
almost all the text-books of what is called the mixed script. 
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Thin indicates a Germination or. the part of the government 
to relegate the Chinese character to it? proper place as a mere 
glossary or thesaurus o.’ words to he used in accordance with 
the grammatical genius of the native Korean speech. I:i the 
second pine? the. establishment of foreign language schools is 
oi wide importance, Each Korean who learns a European 
language and conies in touch with European literature forms 
a distinct point oi contact between his countrymen and the 
outside world of things and events and cannot fail to help co¬ 
ward a modification of the views and sentiments of the upper 
classes regarding the progress o; the country. But educa¬ 
tional advance is most striking iu the changes in the cur¬ 
riculum of the common schools of the city. Ten years ago the 
science of mathematics was not dreamed of as z study tor or¬ 
dinary pupils. It io now a principal subject of study. Uni¬ 
versal geography and history are recent innovations and the 
preparation and publication of text boohs of science and his¬ 
tory is being pushed with the greatest energy by the educa¬ 
tional autborites 

The latest addition to the educational equipment io a 

school of surveying under competent foreign direction which 
will find a wide field o: usefulness here. 

Before closing this account it might be of iuterest to note 
the things which have been discontinued o: late years. First 
nf all conic the national examinations which seem to have 
disappeared altogether and with them ouc of the most pictur¬ 
esque and iuteresting features of Korean life. We no longer 
hear the weird k'/utfiin*, fCin-kiu Kinchiru" which heralded 
the approach or a Korean official chair. We no longer see 
the signal fires on the mountains flash out their evening mes¬ 
sage of peace from the four corners of the land. We no 
longer have the pleasure of climbing the city wall after the 
evening bell has tolled and we find ourselves shut out of the 
gales. These and many another interesting and memorable 
feature of life in Korea have receded into the past not wholly 
without regret or. the part of those whose fortune it has been 
to sue Korea in her pristine simplicity. 


Chemulpo at the threshold of the Twentieth* 
Century presents a very interesting subject. 
Opened iti the lacier part of 1883 the port has grown iu sixteen 
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years from a cluster of fishermen's huts hidden behind a hill 
along the river, with an adjoining hamlet of military peasants 
supposed to look after the forts guarding the mouth of the 
Han river, into a thriving city of over 20,000 people of several 
nationalities. The growth of the city has bet-n steady and 
almost phenomenal. Earlier years gave no hint of the extent 
to which the port would push itself territorially, its limits 
now being two miles away from the Custom House in the 
vicinity of which the port had its start. Trade has grown by 

leaps and bounds. Property has doubled in value several 

times over. Lines of com mu nival i* s n have been opened up 
with the interior of Korea in all directions. And still the 
promise of growth and development for the port holds fair 
and strong. 

Territorially the port has spread its el I like the proverbial 
green bay tree. When the first treaty with a western nation 
was negotiated by Admiral Slmfeldt on May 22nd jS? 2. atent 
was erected for him on the hill-side at Chemulpo back of what 
ip now the Commissioner's residence and here in a solitude the 
Admiral struggled with his doubt as to whether it would not 
be better to locate the Settlement on the small island of Wul 
mi (Roze) in the. harbor rather than on the uninviting 
mainland. Had this been done the town would have spilled 
over into the sea long zgo. Rut his better judgment 
placed it on the main land, and this has on the whole 
proved a very satisfactory choice. It is interesting to note, 
while on the subject of the treaties, that the limits o: the 
port as originally provided for in the Japanese treaty extended 
to ico !!, which would have included Seoul as our suburbs ! 
When the American treaty was signed at Chemulpo the place 
could boast of a small village called Mau-suk-dong ami the 
hereditary military hamlet o: Ila-do. and that was all. The 
hills now covered with houses and residences were traversed 
by foot paths many of which have since been obliterated, and 
no hint existed of the great changes that were so soon to come 
to pass. The small and unpromising beginning has grown 
into the Japanese, Chinese, and General Foreign Settlements 
and the Korean city. 

The Japanese Settlement is the best located of the three 
concessions, being the most central, and is the center of the 
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Japanese interests ot the port. The Japanese population 
numbers about 4,500 and is under the jurisdiction of the 
Japanese Consul, H. Ijitin, Esq. Here are the offices of the 
Nippon Vuseu Kaisha and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, which 
inn lines of steamers from Japan both to Korea and via Ko¬ 
rea, to China. The First National Rank has a substantial 
granite building here for the transaction of its large banking 
business and here also are the :Sth and 58th National Ranks to 
Japan. There are now coastwise lines of small steamers run¬ 
ning north to the capital of the Whang-ha Province, rw 
river ports on the Han, lines north to Cheung-nam-p'o and 
PySng*yang, and south to Kuti-san, and recently h line lias 
been opened by which it is possible to reach Kong-ju the 
capital of Ch‘ung*ch‘«ng Do in the south in twenty-four hours 
from here. This shows the line along which development is 
going. The Japanese merchants have Board of Trade which 
attends to the mercantile interests of Japan and a Rice 
Exchange wher.t large transactions lakr place. The Japanese 
merchants hold z prominent place in the import and export 
trade of the port and have large vested interests. Probably 
the most important enterprise however on which the Japanese 
arc engaged in the port, is the management of the Sconl- 
Chemulpo Railroad which has its head office and shops here. 
This important undertaking is fraught with great promise for 

Korea. Under the efficient direction of the General Manager, 

T. Adachi. Esq., it has bjeorue an indispensable factor in the 
life of the port and our suburbs at Scout. 


The Chinese Settlement is at the western end of the port 
and is under the jurisdiction of Chinese Consul, C. T. 
Tong, Esq. Here reside most of the.500 Chinese residents of 
the port. Chief among these is the firm of E. I). Steward, 
with an American name and a thoroughly progressive spirit. 
Without him it would be hard for most of us to get along. 
There are a great many Chinese gardeners living at the port 
who bnve-jmiail garden* in the adjacent fields. Most of these 

arc Shantung farmers who come over in the spring, work 
their holdings, aud return for the wiuler to their native laud, 
thus causing.a coDstaut fluctuation in the nnmber of Chinese 
residents at the port. 

The general foreign community is constituted very much 
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the same as other ports in the ».r Hast. W’u have the Cns- 
toms staff, the Consuls, ilie merchants and the missionaries. 


The Concession is in the eastern end of the port and is veil 
•aid out with streets and drains and is under the jurisdiction 
of the Consuls of the Treaty Powers and representatives chos 
en from the land owners. These together constitute ihe 
Council. There is efficient police supervise:! and all the 


interests of the Settlement arc well cared for. 


\i »i, ( .-i 
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the business: interests of the port are the three firm- of 
Townsend aud Co. E. Meyer, and Co., and Holme Ringer 
and Co. K. Meyer and Co. have charge of ihe interests 
of the German Mining Concession which has a large 
tract of mining territory in the western part of Korea, the 
business of which thus comes to Chemulpo. Holme Ringer 
and Co. are also agents of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Coporation which has a branch office here. 
One of the greatest interests at the port is that ol the Ameri¬ 
can Mines. These arc located in the northern part of Korea 
hut the head office is here iu charge of the Treasurer of the 
Company, D. \V. Deshlei, Esq. The Eastern Pioneer Com 
pany, which has a mining concession in Northern Korea, also 
maintains an office here. These immense interests, the Amer¬ 


ican Mines, the German Mines, the English Mines the Hang 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, and the Scoul-Chemulpo Railroad 
Ml unite to place Chemulpo at the head of the business nf 
all Korea. 


But this is not all. A most interesting experiment is 
being inaugurated at Chemulpo at this time it! the *.vay of 
manufacturing. In previous years the Korean government 
launched forth on various manufacturing schemes, such as 
a glass factory, a match factory, and a paper mill. These 
were al! located at Seoul and were not successful. The present 
venture at Chemulpo is iu the line of cigarettes and a large 
factory has been erected on the foreshore at the eastern end 
of the townar.d will soon be in operation with private capital 
bock of it and every prospect of success. 

There are three Missions at work ia Chemulpo,—the 
Roman Catholic with a fine church and a home for Sisters 
who work among the women and girls of the port and sur¬ 
rounding country ; the Church of England Mission with a 
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hospital and a chapel in winch services for the foreigners and 
Japanese arc held ; and the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
which has its headquarters at the farther end of the Korean 
city. Roth the R. naan Catholic and the Methodist Missions 
have a large work among the Koreans iu the port and sur¬ 
rounding villages, and the Church of England Mission is 
doing a most successful medical work in the same section. 

Turning to the sights of the town we have already al¬ 
luded to the First National Bunk, which possesses one of the 
finest buildings iii all Korea. Then wo have our Town Hall, 
•jack of which is the jail where we imprison our carts and 
jiftfries, for we seldom have criminals to occupy it, the 
new Chemulpo Club House which is architecturally quite 
strikiug, the public gardens which of late years have been 
well laid out, the English Consulate and a number of hand¬ 
some residences. There are three fine Consulates, two thea¬ 
ters, seven banks, a large number of bath bouses, several 
temples, and .not a saloon, strictly speaking, in the town. 
There are several hotels where travelers can Cad fairly com¬ 
fortable quarters. During the hot Summer months the climate 
is fairly cool and refreshing aud this is making the port a 
popular place in which to spend the Summer. Among the 
pioneers along this line is the American Minister, Hon. H. 
N. Allen whose villa at Allendale is one of the landmarks. Of 
'.ate years Chemulpo has cotne into prominence as a place in 
which to hold Summer gatherings and already the annual 
meetings of two missionary bodies have been held here. 

From a trade standpoiut Chemulpo enjoys the advantage 
of feeding several important centers. Of course the wealth 
of the land is centered at the capital and practically all the. 
Luxuiics imported into Korea come through Chemulpo, and be¬ 
sides the heavy population of the capital and its environs the 
outlying towns of Su-wuu, Ch'Qn-ch'Ong, Ka-p‘yflng, Kwang- 
htf aud others obtain their foreign goods by way of Chemulpo. 
But more iiuportaut than these outlying towns arc the cities of 
Soug-do and Hfi-ju, both of which are reached by small Jap¬ 
an-se steamers in a few hours from Chemulpo. It is this large 
coastwise traffic branching out From Chemulpo that makes 
this port of importance. 

G. H. J. # 
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The port of Mok-po was opened to foreign trade 
in 1897 and has from the very beginning justified 
the wisdom of that step. It must be borne in mind that the 
province of CliOl-la of which Mok-p'o is the natural maritime 
outlet is called the garden of Korea because of the great ini* 
protauce oe its agricultural produce and as the exports of 
Korea are almost exclusively agricultural h was to have been 
expected that Mok-p'o as an exporting center would prove a 
success. Us progress hss been healthy and rapid. Like many 
of the open ports o: Korea the anchorage is in the current of 
a river and the tide? run strong but it is a land-locked harbor 
and one in which the frailest craft could outride the severest 
weather. In this mutter of tides the harbors of Wun-san. Fu 
san and ila-sam-p’o have u decided advantage over those 01 
the western coast. The approach to Mok-p'o is particularly 
beautiful, the high hills rising close on either hand. It is 
marvelous to see how quickly the spirit nf trade can trans¬ 
form the appearance of such a place as Mok-p'o. Two years 
ago nothing was to be cseen from the anchorage but a mass of 
squalid Korean huts in the foreground and a bare rocky liill 
in the background. Today we find the Korea:: huts gone and 
in the immediate foreground stands the residence of the Com¬ 
missioner of Customs on a commanding knoll near the water 
side. Behind it and on cither hand the Japanese have bought 

up the land and erected their neat if inifnihtaiit :ul dwellings. 
The marshy foreshore has been reclaimed and out of what 
seemed at first very untoward conditions £ flourishing town 
lias sprung up. The close proximity of the anchorage to the 
bund or sea-wall places Mok ?‘o far ahead ot Chemulpo in the 
matter of convenience of lightering the boat*. As vr an expect¬ 
ed, it has been.found impossible lor the large steamship lines 
to ignore this port and the Nippon Yu sen Kciska boats and the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha boats touch here regularly The things 
that Koreans import are used mostly by the common people, 
at least the piece goods and matches and yarns*arc Used mostly 
by them so that the very dense population of this south-wes¬ 
tern province, though nominally poor, will absorb an ever in¬ 
creasing amount of foreign goods and Mok-p'o will grow in con¬ 
sequence. It would be no matter of surprise if this port should 
some day lend alt the other ports In the amount of its trade. 
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The most strikinyr of the improvements made in Mok-p'o 
the ior.g sea-’vai'. which has bed: put in kt great cost and 
lator. The auchora.ce is so near this wall that it is said a 
pontoon lancing >tage is to lie built, to which vessels can tie 
up. This will be far ahead of anything else hi Korea in the 
line of landing; faeilties. 

[We regret to say that sketches of the other ports did not 
arrive in time tor insertion iu this number, but they will be 
published in the. irext.j 


Odds and Ends. 


A 

Curious 

Cup. 


In lime past the Koreans were possessed of a 
knowledge of mechanical laws for which we gen¬ 
erally fail to give them credit. Some days agu 
a Korean brought a bamboo drinking cup to 
sell. Through the bottom of it there was a hole. One could 
not see through the hole but by blowing through it was easily 
seen that the hok was genuine. The owner affirmed that the 
cup would not leak until filled to the very brim, but that at 
the instant tbe water reached the top it would all run out 
through the hole. As we were incredulous he put it to the 
test. The cup was filled half full but did no: leak a drop. 
It was filled nearly to the brim but still it did not leak. But 
as soon as it reached the top the entire contents of the cup 
passed through the hole and ran to the ground. The Korean 
by-stauders considered it almost supernatural and the owner 
averred that he had refused an offer of sixtv ven for the 


curious thing. Te was himself unaware of how the trick 
was done until we explained that the hole was a siphon in 
the thick side of the cup and tliat when the cup was full a 
column of water was formed iu 'he downward part of the hole 
which was longer and therefore heavier than the upward 
column of water and consequently the water was all dra\jj-:i 
off. Being asked what might be the use of such a cup he 
replied that it way made in the interests of moderation. With 
such a cup one must no: 611 it to the brim with wine "but 
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would he compelled to abstemiousness. We replied lhai il 
would be a good thing if the hole went straight through. 


Off Hi* 
Guard. 

oonrt-yard. 
ijuestitm: 


A celebrated teacher near HA-311, the capital 
of Whang-ha Province, was seated or. It is nui 7 u 
or iuner verandah when his pupils entered the 
Calling to them to stop there he- propounded this 


''Could any of you advance an argument that would 
make me come down iron this mart/ to the court-yard?’' 
The pupil ordinarily accounted the brightest auswered 


"I could set fire lo the building and that would mike 
you come dow n." The teacher objected that this was un ap¬ 
peal to force rather than to reason. Another student there¬ 
upon answered : 

"O Teacher there is nu argument that could make you 
come down but if you were down here I could easily n,ik«- 
you go back.” 

The Teacher was incredulous and said “Let ns see," and 
forthwith came down, whereupon the pupil turned to his 
fellows and said : 


’’See how easy it was to bring him dow:!.’* 


The monk Sin-don, whose corrupt prac- 
Th Buddhfl ,n * lice£ 11,016 lflan a:l - v thing else to bring 

about the fall of the Ko-ryfi dynasty in i^c. 2 , 
imagined at one time that his power was waning and in order 
to check this he determined to perform a “miracle.” At dead 
of night be dug a deep bole in the ground beside liis door. 
At the bottom he placed a large jar of ueaux He then poured 
in water till the jar was full and on top of alt he placed a 
gilded Buddha so that the crown of its head was just about 
level wilh the surface of the ground. He covered it all with 
earth and smoothed it down so that nothing at all was visible. 
In the morning he met his gathered worshipers with a very 
serious face and announced that before evening a gilded 
Buddha would come up out of the grouud beside his door. 
And sure enough the beans began to’swcli, and promptly on 
schedule time the gilded Buddha pushed his head through 
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the ground and the worshipers all went down on tbei: facen 
before the monk, Sin-don knew beans. 


Small 

b«t 

Mighty. 


So the story goes in Korea that Mr. Fox in his 
morning stroll met Mr. Tiger. 

*T eat foxes.” says Mr. Tiger. 

'‘Certainly,'' says Mr. Fox "but first let me 
invite you to walk through this wood with me and when we 
reach the other side yon are welcome to your breakfast." 

"Very well." said Mr. Tiger, “but you mast walk in 
front so that I can watch you.” 

As they advanced, the wild hoar, the deer and the bears 
leaped up and fled from before them. Mr. Fox looked over 
his shoulder and said jauntily : 

“See you what all these do when they behold me 
coming? 11 The Tiger looked in amazement. 

"I seek my breakfast elsewhere,” he grumbled. 


Question and Answer. 

In response to the offer of the Review to secure the aus 
wer to any question that might be propounded, the following 
questions have been sent in and answers have- been secured. 
It may be seen from these how interesting and valuable this 
department of the magazine can be made if any o: its patrons 
wish information 011 special topics. These que'dions wer 
submitted to persons quite competent to answer then., l-m if 
any of our friends are aware of any other explanation than 
the one here given we should be pleased to hear from thc:u. 

(1) Quesiwn. Why does the Korean so frequenth 
patch while clothes with red material? 

Answer. This is never done except when the injury lias 
been caused by fife. The proper explanation is that the Ko¬ 
reans consider it an omen of ill luck :o burn the clothes a 

* 

they believe the ill ieck will be averted by pnle»ib.y with rrd. 
This is as far as the Korean goes, hut it would be interesting 
to know whether red is used because it is the color of firewno 
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on the principle that "a dog's bite can be cured by the hair of 
the dog.” Or may it be that it goes back further still and 
forms the remnant of an ancient fire worship? 

Tt is also said, but without good authority, that the red 
patch is a visible confession of clumsiness on the part of the 
owner, as if he would say “Behold the man who is so awkward 
as to allow his clothes to be burned.” 

(2) Ovextio/i. Why does the Korean always seize his 
ear when lie burns his finger? 

A nsz-'et . For the same reason that a Westerner might put 

his finger in his mouth under similar trying cireumstauccs. 

Having wet the injured member the rapid evaporation cools it. 

So the Korean seizes the ear because it is partially detached 

from the bodv and therefore the coldest oart and he believes 
• * 

he can relieve the pain by so doing. The only value this 
remedy seems to possess is that one always has it with him. 

(3} Quest ion. Why do the Koreans avoid stepping or 
sitting on the thresholds of their houses? 

Ansu'er. There seems to be a universal superstition 
against this. The Korean goes to some pains to teach his 
children to step over the threshold of the door and does not 
hesitate to punish them if they seem careless about it. They 
art not pleaded to have Us sit 0:1 their threshold:! when call¬ 
ing. as we are tempted to di» in order to a«oid removing our 
shoes. Two explanations ire given for this. The first is 
that the So-hak, the "Little Learning," a book studied by all 
boys, lays il down as a rule o: propriety that the door of a 
host's house must never be couched by the l'eet of his guest: 
for the door being the means by which the owner finds en¬ 
trance and exit is, through its usefulnese alone, one of the 
most honorable parts of the house. How discourteous then 
• would be to tread it under foot ! There is another reason 
current among the people. It is contained in the common 
saying that the man who steps on his own threshold steps on 
the throat of the Sung-ju or guardian deity of the house. 
The threshold is sacred to the Sung-ju, and to tread on it is 
as disrespectful an act as to tread on the demon's neck, and 
will be followed by swift and sure retribution. The Koreans 
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say that.the person who allows the threshold of his house to 
be sat upon will be visited by robbers that night. 

(4) Question , What is the idea oi hanging rags on 
trees and where did it orignale? 

Answer. This question introduces us to one of the most 

interesting phases of Korean shamanism, the SOng-whang- 

dang or altar to the tutelary gods of a neighborhood. Such 

altars mav be found all over the land and near them trees de- 
▼ 

corated with rags. These are among the most important factors 
in the work of the shamans and tc them the devotees are often 
sent. As this pan of Korean life is grossly superstitious no 
rational explanation is to be expected. Of the rags, papers, 
and various objects of which the question makes inquiry there 
is u great variety. Sometimes it is a long piece of rag or even 
a piece of thread, or it may be a coin, or the collar of a coat, 
or a little nee. or a cluster of colored rags. These are part of 
the symbolism of shamanism and belong really to the same 
category as the fetiches which play so prominent a part in 
the whole system. They are symbolic of the desires of the 
petitioner at the alter. A man goes to a female shaman to 
have his fortune told and he learns that he will surely die 
that year. To ward off death and lengthen his life, an offer¬ 
ing is made at the shrine of the tutelar god of the region and 
the collar of his coat is hung np as an indication ot his desire 
and possibly as a substitutive offering in his owu behalf. The 
thread and the longer strips of rags arc generally for children 
and are symbolic of a petition for long life. The. coins indi¬ 
cate a petition for riches, the rice a petition for good crops. 
The colored rags generally stand for the petition of a bride, 
for the Koreans have a superstition that when a bride leaves 
her father's house to go to the home of lier husband the house¬ 
hold gods all try to go with her. This would mean the speedy 
destruction of her father's household, so at the first altar on 
the way she petitions them to corce no further, but to remain 
at this altar and regard her offering as a substitute for herself. 

Sometimes there will be found other offerings such as 
salt, cotton, silk and kindred objects. These have been 
offered by merchants dealing in those commodities for success 
in tbeir trade. 
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Whete this custom.originated I cannot say. I doubt if a 
conclusive answer is possible. It is part of the symbolism 
which is a feature of shamanism in Korea. The principle 
underlying it came along with the cult itself from the ancestral 
home of the Koreans, wherever that may have been. Whether 
from the earliest times, the custom has been oueaad unchang¬ 
ed I cannot say, but a principle which gives reins to fancy 
as this docs may have various manifesiatious in different ages. 

G. H. J 


/ Editorial Comment. 

/ The publication ot an English magazine in Korea calls 

icr no apology. It was a matter of deep regret that the eci 
tors of the Korean Repository were compelled to suspend its 
publication, for it supplied, in excellent four., the material 
which the public most desired to receive. That no one was in 
haste to take up the work they laid down if not surprising for 
in the first place there is the difficulty of maintaining an 
equal degree of excellence and in the second place because 
the net proceeds of such an enterprise are entirely esoteric 
rather than material. Furthermore it must be acknowledged 
that to most people Korea is interesting solely as a political 
problem. Many causes combine to render her deeply interest¬ 
ing from this point of view ; but it is manifestly not the pro¬ 
vince of such a magazine as this, published at the Capital of 
the Empire of which it treats, to enter the political areua. 
Such discussions to be of value require the possession of 
special knowledge which is rightly confined to the realm of 
diplomacy and to which the outsider can not aspire without 
impertinence. In lands where government is administered 
by popular suffrage the freest discussion of such topics is 
not only admissible but necessary; but in a country like Ko¬ 
rea where the public are not made aware of the causes and 
springs of political action such discussion is largely futile. 
This fact narrows the held of service of such a magazine to 
that portion of the reading public who are interested in the 
Korean people themselves, their history, custom, law's, arts. 
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sciences, religions, language, literature, folklore and ethnolo¬ 
gical relations. At the same time we shall attempt to keep 
a faithful record of events that transpire in the peninsula, 
whether they be political ot otherwise. 

When we remember that the beginning of authentic 
Korean history antedates the advent of Christ and that almost 
nothing has been cone to give this history to the English 
speeking world ; aud when we remember that Korea is a dis¬ 
tinct and integral nation separated from all her neighbors by 
radical differences both of a tempera mental and a linguistic- 
character, we must agree that the exploitation of this wide 
field of research is worthy of attention. Something has been 
done already but vastly more remains to be done. Folklore 
has been investigated to some extent hut those who have done 
the most would be the first to admit that only a beginning 
has been made. Theories have been advanced both in Kroen 
and Japan as to the ethnic affinities of the Korean people and 
while exhaustive discussion of such themes belongs properly 
to the Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society there ate 
numberless collateral and supplementary lines of investigation 
which could fiud a medium of expression in such a magazine 
at that which is here contemplated. 

No record in English of current events in Korea is being 

kept, to which the general public can have access. The daily 

press of China and Jajiati gives its occasional glimpses but they 
are fragmentary and often erroneous in spirit if not in letter. 
A plain record of these events is of value if only for pur 
poses of future reference. 

There is also needed some central jx»i:it abaut which nr 
can gather and compare notes and exchange suggestions 
about Korean things in general. The Korea Review places 
itself at the service of all its natrons for this purpose and in 
order to facilitate such interchange of ideas it undertakes to 
play the part of a bureau of information i:i regard to thing* 
Korean and to secure, if possible, an answer to any question 
other than political, that any of its subscribers any propound. 
It would urge tire importance of this portion of it? work and 
iii'ites its patrons lo send in any question for which they may 
not have Found a solution. This Invitation is extended 
especially to our foreign subscribers. 
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Any populr.r publication to be a live one inm-t btlong 
rather Lo its public than to ils proprietors and the subscriber- 
must taken: 1 . owner's interest if it is to succeed. Esosciallv i< 

4 

this true of a period id 1 that is published not as a fmciiicin. 
vcutnri. but as a inert medium of communication between 
those who are interested in Korea. This is not a plea for 
free copy. AM contributed matter will be paid lor at a uni¬ 
form rate which though too small for adequate compensa- 
iion will indicate the Review's adherence to the principle of 

(jftid f>ro >juo. 


News Calendar. 


I:i hi.ginning this news calendar at the opening of the 
new century it is our purpose to give a straightforward and 
trustworthy statement of any event of importance that 
takes place in Korea or that aflects Korea. A monthly period¬ 
ical is not a newspaper and it can do :io more thau preserve a 
record of passing events in such a form as will be readily ac¬ 
cessible for reference in time to come. To make this depart¬ 
ment of the Review a success \vc request the cooperation of 
our readers, trusting that any facts of interest that arc not or¬ 
dinarily accessible will be communicated to the Review for 
publication. 

The- well-known former Minister of Law. Han Kyu-jik 
who was imprisoned on the charge of hr.ving corresponded with 
Pak Youg-hyo, has been acquitted and released. 

Yi Youg-t’ 3 , the Judge of the Supreme Court, was ap¬ 
pointed Minister to The United States ou the 5th inst. 

Min Ybng-ek'an the Korean Commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition arrived in Chemulpo ou the 7U1 inst. 

M, Colin de Plancy has been appointed by the French 
Government full Minister to Korea. 

M;ti Yong-ik who has resided many years in Hong Kong 
and Shanghai hsn l>een deprived of his position as adopted son 
of Min Seung-hoon the ground ot hr.s refusal to return to Korea 
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and perform the duties of that position and because of his 
failure to assume mourning after the demise of the Queen. 

Min Chong-muk was dismissed from the position of Min¬ 
ister of the Household because, without the cognizance of the 
Court, he gave permission to Japanese Monks in Pou-wun 
Monastery* Seoul, to erect a Buddha in memory of the late 
Queen ; but was recalled after a few days and made the Com¬ 
missioner for the moving of the Queen’s Tomb. 

The text of a treaty between the Belgian and Korean 
Governments has been drawn up. its tenor being practically 
the same as that of the other treaties. It is being negotiated 
on behalf of the Belgian Government by M. Leon Vincart who 
may shortly take up his residence in Seoul as the Belgian 
Representative 

It has been decided that the date of the removal of the 
Queen’s Tomb will be the 28th of the 9th Moon of 1901. 

On Dec. 29th, 1900 Prof. Geo. Russell Framp ton arrived 
in Seoul to assume the Head Mastership of the Government 
English School. Prof. Frampton Is a graduate of St. John's 
College London 5 . W. and conies to Korea from the Diocesan 
Horn and Orphanage School of lioug Kong, in which he 
uugnt two years. 

On June 16th. 1900 at a meeting of foreign residents of 
Seoul the *’orea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was 
founded and a constitution was adopted. J. H. Gubbius. C. 
M. G. was elected President of the Society and the Rev. J. S. 
Gal?. Corresponding Secretary. 

During the year 1901 the Postal Bureau issued 953.67* 
postage stamps of all denominations. 

According to the official report of the recent census the 


population of Korea is as follows. 

Seoul.196,898. 

KyOug-geui Province.669,798. 

North Ch’ung-ch'Qng. 275.882. 

South Ch'fing-ch'nng Piovince.422,601. 

North ChOl-la Province.386,132. 

South Chni-lQ Province.. 437 .660. 

North KyOng-sang Province.590.602. 
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South Kyung-sang Province. 483.616. 

Kang-wun Province . 276,736. 

Whang-hit Province .361.907. 

North P‘yiing-vang Province. 393 - 975 - 

Smith P*yGng-yang Province.390,299. 

North Haro-gyung Province.2S5.02S. 

South llam-gyOng Province. 437.01c). 


This gives a total for the whole country oi 5,608,353, but 
it is evident that this Is not the total population of Korea. It 
may he that minor* were not included in this count or that 
this represents only that portion of the population which pays 
taxes to the central government. Wc incline to the latter 
hypothesis. 

On Jan. 3rd each of the foreign representatives in Seoul 
received a letter, written in Chinese and signed with a ficti¬ 
tious name, in which very threatening language was used. 
The matter was referred to the Foreign Office. 

A preliminary investigation into the murder of Mr. Brand 
at the English mine at Eun-san took place at the Supreme 
Court on Jan. 14 in the presence of the Secretary of the 
British Legation, and a number of Koreans were remanded 
for trial. 

The Chinese Minister in Seoul is about to return to China 
to t*kc part in tli^: pence negotiations pending bet ecu China 
nnd the allied Powers. The Secretary of Legation will act in 
his stead during his absence. 

The total amount of customs import duties collected at 
the- port oi Fusan during the past twenty three years is S15S. 
270.22 and the loud amount of export duties is $158,649 50 
and Tonnage dues $9,245.37. Total $326,165.09. 

Within the last few weeks all the Korean army officers 
have adopted the Russian Military uniform. 

After a long period of neglect Die city of Snng-do. the* 
capital of medieval Korea, is coming in for its share of atten¬ 
tion. The stone bridges art being repaired, the pavilion of 
the South Gate is being restored and one or two official Korean 
residences in foreign style are being erected. Besides this, 
new barracks are about to be built and two Roman Catholic 
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churches. But more important than all is the building of a 
new palace on the site of the one destroyed during the inva¬ 
sion of 1592. The dimensions of the building may be guess¬ 
ed from the fact that seventy-two thirty-two-foot girders 
have been ordered. 

It is reported that the river off the north-east corner of 
the island of Kang-wba is the resort of many pirates who are 
exacting heavy toll from passing craft. 

The preliminary surveys for the railroad north from Seoul 
have been completed as far as Song-do and it is probable that 
grading will begin in the Spring. It is said that the contract 
for grading has already been given to a Chinese firm. 

A few days before the beginning of the new year Prof. 
Sidahara, a graduate of the Imperial University. Tokyo, and 
lately professor in the Middle School of that city, arrived in 
Seoul upon invitation of the Educational Department to teach 
in the newly founded Middle School. 'Die faculty of this 
school consists of one American, one Japanese, two Koreans 
who speak English, two who speak Japanese and three others. 
This is the first government school to be housed in a com¬ 
modious and excellently situated foreign building. 

% 

It is with great pleasure that we record the convalescence 
of Dr. O. R Avison the physician in charge of the Govern- 
tnect Hospital, from a severe attack of typhus fever. The 
foreign community, the Korean government and the common 
people most of all have narrowly escaped an irreparable loss. 
We wish him long life and success in the building of the large 
and thoroughly equipped hospital which the generorsitv of 
friends iu America has made an assured fact. 

A few nights ago robbers broke into the mint at Yongsan 
and stole upwards of $500, iu nickles. 

The Koreans are agitated over the rumor that the former 
leader of the Righteous Army, Yu Siik-in, is bringing a Chin¬ 
ese Army across the Yalu, bent oti avenging the death of the 
Queen. * 

The* Japanese Minister to Korefl, Mr, Hayashi, bus left 

Tokyo on his way to Korea. * 
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Victoria is dead. Th' immortal Soul 
Tljat tenanted imperial clay is gone. 
The silver cord is loosed, the golden bowl 
Is broken, and the grey World is alone. 
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THE HISTORY OF KOREA. 
Introductory Note. 


Authentic Korean history may be said to begin with th.. 
year 57 B. C. iu the Kingdom of Sil-la in southern Korea. 
Whatever antedates this-period is traditional an 3 legendary 
ard must be given as such. And yet there is mud) reason for 
believing that these traditions were- founded on facts. The 
traditions of Tail-gun and Ki-ja are so persistent and the 
country contains so many monuments that corroborate them 
that we are forced to believe that these personages once existed. 

From the year 5; B. C. the history of Korea is recorded 
inaclear3fii rational manner, free from any fundamental 
admixture of the mythical or supernatural element. To b.- 
sure th~ first genuine History was not compiled until .si;> A. 1 >. 
precisely 600 years after the founding of the kingdom «>f 
Sil*la but we are told that the groundwork of that history ex¬ 
isted tn government records and notes and that it uas from 
these that the work was compiled. King Chiu-hcuiig com¬ 
manded that a congress of scholars with the great Kim-ga 
Ch'il-bn at their head should take charge of this important 
work. 

It was just half a couture later 111 59.9 that the first gr-enl 
history of Ko-gu-rvfi was published in 100 volumes. It was 
the Yu-getti or “Recordof Remembrance." 

Then again in 99c just seventy two years after the found- 
in? of Kory A and fifty five after the fall of Sd-h i; was found 
tiiat in the turmoil and excitement incident to the found in a 
of the new dvuastv and the fall of '.hi- unci rut «-::ithcri: s'.at. 
the matter of history had been neglected ; so a conimissio 1 w:.s 
appointed by King Sung-jong and tin- records were carefully 
revised and put in order. 

It was not until 1145 that the Sam guk-*n or “Record oi 
the Three Kingdoms’' was compiled. This was the first a*.- 
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n-i.pt :i. compile a connected history «>( '.lit three ancient 
k.ugdom*. F’ak-je and Ki*-gu-ryib MV arc not told 

' !:«•. J > :lV*ic records txis:tc but that there was ample material 
:: «I.c Si! la and Km gn r>T; '.iiMurv for t’ic making of the 
Sam-~uk-H<i beyond cirpw:-.. S<- that when in 14V4 the 

preat scholar So Sa-ga compiled the Tong-guk T'OUg-gam he 
had at his disposal material that had come down in unbroken 
line from the verv beginning of Sii-ia. But the Toug-guk 
To'.iff'gam is by no means 1 he only work based on thot an¬ 
cient records. The Tong-sa Whe-gaug a book .>/greu: ac¬ 
curacy (according to the evidence «.»i the author of the Tong 
>a Kang-moki was compiled n: tweiitv-joii- volumes cover¬ 
ing the same :K.rn«J that is cov^r.-.l by the Toug-guk T'ong- 
gam. The Tong-sa Po-vu. the Tong Chnn-vo and the 
Tong-sa Katig-mok arc among the best known of the other 
ancient histories o* Korea. Jvariy in tin. present century four 
of these works were brought together and compared, and as a 
resr.lt the Tong-sa Kung-vo was compiled. The four histories 
that were made the basis of this work were (11 The Tong-guk 
T'ong gam. (2) The Tong sa Chau-yo. (.51 The Tong-sa Whe- 
pang. (41 Tlie Tong-sa l'o-yii. This work, called the Tong-sa 
Kang-yo, shows evidence o’ careful research and critical com¬ 
parison and the- present writer is of the opinion that it must 
be more authoritative than any single one of the four works 
from which it was compiled. II not, critical study and the 
thorough sifting of historical material must be confessed to be 
of no value. 

The present attempt to give Korean history to the Hug¬ 
hs*! reading public is based upon this Look, the Tong sa 
Kang-yo, and in the main its statements arc accepted as being 
the nearest to actual fact that we can now arrive, except by 
a critical comparison of the great histories, many of which 
are gone beyond recovery. 

But besides this work many others ha\-e been consulted 
bearing upon ancient history. These will be cited in the 
text, though mention may well be made of that monument of 
research the Chinese work entitled the Mun-hon T'ong-go. 
There is perhaps no Korean work that gives so full an account 
of the ancient tribes and peoples that inhabited the peninsula 
two thousand years ago. 
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So much for the ancient and medieval history of Korea 
which ended in 1392 ; but when we enter the field of modern 
history it is far more difficult. Of course the Yun*yfl Keui-sul 
gives Us much valuable material and the histories of special 
periods such as that of the Japanese Invasion of 1592 afford 
abundant data. But no complete history of modern Korea 
could he compiled from these alone, notably because they 
end before the beginning of the 19th Century. It requires 
the perusal and comparison of private manuscripts that never 
have been published and the sifting of an enormous mass of 
conflicting statements. The nearer we come to the middle 
of the nineteenth century the greater the difficulties become. 
The history of the past century is more difficult to obtain 
than that of all the preceeditig eighteen centuries. 

The rise of the political parties in the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century and the violent antipathies thus aroused have 
laid all subsequent accounts open to the charge of partisanship 
and absolute authenticity cm be claimed for nothing since that 
date. 

The present writer does not claim to have examined all 
these private manuscripts but he has availed himself of the 
labors of a Korean scholar who lias spent the major portion 
of his life in this one pursuit. By him this work has been 
carefully done and while it would br rash to say that individu¬ 
al prejudice and party fealty have not colored the book to 
some extent it will suffice to sav that in no human probability 
could a scholar be found who would give us a wholly unpre¬ 
judiced account. This much should be said, that he was an 
eye-witness of all the main events that transpired during the 
opening of Kdrea to foreign intercourse and the writer has 
been able to verify his statements in such manner as to leave 
little doubt as to bis general historic veracity. 

This history is divided into three parts, 3 . Ancient His¬ 
tory. which covers the legendary period and the authentic 
history down to thu beginning of the tenth century when the 
kingdom of Ko-ryu was founded. II. Medieval History em¬ 
bracing the whole course of the Koryd dynasty till its fall in 
• 392 ; and III. Modern History, which couiprises the whole of 
the present dynasty down to the founding of the empire of T*- 
Han in 1S97. 
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THE KOREA REVIEW. 


The system of romanization used in this work is that 
which has been adopted by the Korea Brauch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and while it is by no means perfect it comes 
as near to striking a mean between the cum be: son urn ess of a 
perfectly accurate system and the ambiguous ness of an ex¬ 
tremely simple system as can perhaps be devised at present. 

We realize that the hyphenizing of proper names is a typo¬ 
graphical infelicity but that we are forced to it for the sake of 
clearness. On the first page of Korean history we should not 
know whether Tsng.m is Tan-gnn or Tang.mi. These dif¬ 
ferences are so important that it leaves us no option but to 
separate the syllables. 

It is likewise very unsatisfactory to disfigure a page of 
Kng’.ish with Chinese characters and therefore it has been 
found best to append to each monthly portion of this history 
an index of all proper name* with their Chinese equivalents. 
As these characters are pronounced very differently in Korea. 
Japan and China the work would be worthless front a scientific 
standpoint without such aa index, if only for purposes of 
und verification. 

The relation of events that cover a period of over two thou¬ 
sand years demands so much space that much interesting de¬ 
tail is perforce omitted though often it is the detail that gives 
tis a clue to the spirit of the age. The fact that the three, 
wise men of T‘aui-ra (Qudpart) found iu their floating chests 
a colt, a calf, a pig, a dog and woman gives us a clearer notion 
of the statm of woman in those days than all the other pages 
of history. Whether the choice of material here made is wise 
the future r t it decide, but at least a beginning with have beeb 
made lowat ’ ipening up Korean history to the English speak¬ 
ing world. 
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ANCIENT KOREA 
Chapter I. 

•“K* Tan-gnu... .hit ralwJenli._hii origin.... hs l#wmw king.... 

he teaches the people... .his capital .. .he retires... .extent of hig 
kingdom... .tradiuous... .monuments. 

In the primeval ages, so the story runs, there was a di¬ 
vine being named Whan-in, or Che-fo:, “Creator.” His 
son, Whan-ung, being affected by celestial ennui, obtained 
permission to descend to earth and found a mundane kingdom. 
Armed with this warrant, Whan-ung with three thousand spirit 
companions desceuded upon Ta-bak Mountain, now known 
as Myo-hyang San, in the province of P'yfi.ig-an, Korea. It 
was in the twenty-filth year of the Emperor Yao of China, 
which corresponds to 2332 B. C. 

He gathered his spirit friends beneath the shade of an 
ancient pxik-tal tree aud there proclaimed liiiuself King of the 
Universe. He governed through his three vice gerents, the 
“Wind General,” the “Rain Governor,” and the "Cloud 
Teacher,” but as he had not yet taken human shape, he 
found it diftcult to assume control of a purely human king¬ 
dom. Searching for means of incarnation he found it hi the 
following manner. 

At early dawn, a tiger and a bear met upon a mountain 
side and held a colloquy. * 

“Would that we might become men” they said. Whnji 
ur.g overheard them and a voice cir.se from out the void sav¬ 
ing, “Here are Unruly garlics anil a piece oi artemisia for 
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t-a* h o*' you. It at them and retire from the light of the sun 

:»>: thrice stveui davs and vou will became men." 

» • 

They ale and retired into the recesses of a cave, but the 
l ^r. by reason of the fierceness oi his nature, could not ell¬ 
s'arc the restraint and came forth before the allotted time: 
but ti c bear, with greater-iaith and patience, waited the thrice 
seven ofvp and then stepped forth, a perfect woman. 

The first wish of her heart was maternity, and she cried, 
"(«ive me a soil." Wbaii-ung. the Spirit King, passing on 
the wind, beheld her sitting; there beside the stream, lie cir¬ 
cled ronid her. breathed her, and lie: 1 cry was answ?rr\'l. 

Stic cradled her babe in moss beneath that same pak-iai tfcre 
and it was there that in after years the wild people of the 
VAXictry found him sitting and made him their king. 

This was the Tan-gun. "The Lord of the Pak-tal Tree." 
He is also, but less widely, known as Wang-gAm. At tbe.t 
tune Korea and the territory immediately north was peopled 
by the "nine wiki tribes’' commonly call-ed the ATradi¬ 
tion names them respectively the Kyvm. Pang. Whang, rik, 

Cl:ut, Hyfln, P‘img, Vang and T". These, we are told. vvi-re 
the aborigines, and were fond of drinking, dancing and sing¬ 
ing. They dressed in a fabric of woven grass and their food 
was the natural fruits o: the earth, such as nuts, roots, iruits 
and berries. In summer they lived beneath the trees and rn 
winter they lived in a rudely covered hole in the ground. 
When the Tan-guu became their king he taught them the re¬ 
lation of king and subject, the rite of marriage, the art of cook¬ 
ing and the science of house building, lie taught them to 
bind up the hair by tying a cloth about the head. He taught 

them to cot down trees and till fields. 

The Tan-gun made P’vftng-yang the capital of his king¬ 
dom and theft, tradition says, he reigned until the coming of 
Ki ja. 1122 B. C. Ji any credence can be giv.-u this tradition 
t. wi‘! hr. by supposing that the word Tan-gun refers to ra 

o£ native chieftains who may have antedated the coining 
o! Ki-jsi. 

It is said that, upon the artnal of Ki-;n. the Tan-gu* 
retired to Ku-wul San fi:i pure K or tun A-ss-del) m tin? 
present town of Mmi-wlia, Whang-hd Province, where he re¬ 
sumed Ills’ spirit form and lorewt f»vmi the earth. 
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His wife was a woman of Pi-vo-ap, whose location is unknown. 
As to the size of the Tan-gun's kingdom, it is generally 
believed that it extended from the vicinity < f the present town 
of Mun-gyung on the south to the Hsnk-yong River on the 

north, aud from tho Japan Sou ou the '.o Vo-lia (now 

Sflng-gyfmg) on the west. 

As to the events of the Tan-gun’s reign even tradition 
tells ns very little. We learn that in 2265 B. C. the Tan-gun 
first offered sacrifice at Hyh'.-gn on the island of Kang-wha. 

For thia purpose lie Built an altar 0:1 Mari San which remains 

tc this day. We read that when the great lla-u-si (The 
Great Ytt), who drained off the waters which covered the 
interior of China, called to his court at To-san all the vassal 
kings, the Tan-gun scut his son, Pu-ru, as an envoy. This 
was supposed to be in 21S7 B. C. Another work affirms that 
when Ki-ja came to Korea Pu-ru fied northward and founded 
the kingdom of North Pn-yu, which at a later cate moved 
to Ka-yup-wfin, and became Eastern Pti-yu. These stories 
show such enormous discrepancies in dates that they are 
alike incredible, and yet it may be that the Is.Her story has 
some basts in fact, at any rate it gives us our only clue to the 
founding of the Kingdom of Pn- yu. 

Late in the Tan-gun dynasty there was a minister named 
F fng-o who is said to have had as his special charge the mak¬ 
ing of roads and the care of drainage. One authority says that 
the Emperor of China ordered P’ang-o to cut a road between 
Ye-ir.ak, an eastern tribe, and Cho-sun. From this we see 
licit the word Cho-sun, according to some authorities, ante¬ 
dates the coming of Ki-ja. 

The remains of the Tan-gtin dynasty, while not numer¬ 
ous, are interesting. On the island of Kang-wha, op. the top 
oi Mari San, is a stone platform or altar known as the “Tan- 
gar.'s Altar,” and, as before said, it is popularly believed to 
have been used by llie Tan-gur. four thousand years ago. It 
is called also the Ch’am-sJng Altar. On Chun-dung San is a 
fortress called Pnm-otmg which is believed to have been built by 
the Tan-gun's three sons. 'The town of Ch’liu-ch'un, fifty 
miles east of Seoul, seems to have been an important place 
during this period. It was known as U-su-ju, or “Ox-hair 
Town,” and thert is a curious confirmation of this tradition 
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ii: * 3 :a fret tl‘‘t in the vicinity tlur;- is today a plot of ground 
called the 73 -du-Ud, or “Ox-iica'l Plain." A stone tablet to 
Pang-o-is crated there. At Mun- vaatkr; is a shrine to 
the Korean trinity, Wfcar.-;-, Whan-nug and Tan-gun. 
Though tka Tau-gitn rv-uwisd spirit form, his grave is 
shown in Kung-dongand is 410 feet in circumference. 


Chapter II. 


-j-trkirvi character-origin-corrupt Cbu.... story of Tal- 

geui Shailff dynasty falls Ki-ja deports .. .route destina¬ 
tion al'.egence to China condition of Korea Ki-ja s com- 

pcnlims... .reforms....evidences of genius... .arguments against 

Korean tfceoty_details cf history meager_Ckr-ran skies aj-ainst 

China... .delimitr.tion of Che sun_peace with Tsin dynasty.... 

Wi-mmi finds asylum... .betrays Cko-sun... .Ki-jun’t flight. 

Without doubt the most striking character in Korean his¬ 
tory is the sags Ki-ja, not only because of his connection with 
its early history' but because of the striking contrast between 
him and his whole evironment. The singular wisdom which 
he displayed is vouched for not in the euphemistic language 
0: a prejudiced historian but by what we car. read between :he 
lines, of which the historian was unconscious. 

The Shar.g, or Yin, dynasty of China began 1766 B. C. 
Its twenty-fifth representative was the Entptror Wu-vi whose 
second son. Li. was the father of Ki-ja. His family name 
was Cha and his surname Su-yu, but lie is also known by’ the 
name Sd-yu. The word Ki-ja is a title meaning “Lord of 
Ki,” which we may imagine to be the feudal domain of the 
family. The Emperor Chit, the "Nero of China" and the 
last of the dynasty, was the gTandson of Emperor T' 4 -junjj 
and a second cousin of Ki-ja, but the latter is usually spoken 
of as his uncle. Pi-gan, Mi-ja and Ki-ja fonned the advisory 
lioard to this corrupt emperor. 

All that Chinese histories have to say by way of censure 
against the hideous debaucheries of this emperor is repeated 
in the Korean histories; his infatuation with the beautiful 
concubine, Tal-geui; his compliance with her every whim; his 
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making a pond of vine in which he placed an island of meat 
and compelled trade men and women to walk about it, his tor¬ 
ture of innocent men at her request by tying them to heated 
brazen pillars. All this is told in the Korean annals, but 
tliej - go still deeper into the dark problem of Tal-geui’s char¬ 
acter and profess to solve it, Thedegend, as given by Korean 
traditon. is as follows. 

The concubine Tal-geui was wonderfully beautiful, but 
surpassingly so when she smiled. At such times the person 
upon whom she smiled was fascinated as by a serpent and was 
forced to comply with whatever request she mad;, l’onder. 
ing upou this, Pi-gan decided that site ruustbs a fox in human 
shape, for it is well known that if an animal tastes of water 
that has lain for twenty years in a human skull it will acquire 
the power to assume the hunuti shape at will. He set in¬ 
quiries on foot and soon discovered that she made a monthly 
visit to a certain mountain which she always ascended alone 
leaving her train of attendants at the foot. Armed detectives 
were put on her track and, following her unperceived, they saw 

her enter a cave near the summit of the mountain. She pre¬ 
sently emerged, accompanied ly a pack of foxes who leaped 
abont her and fawned upon htr in evident delight. When 
she left, the spits entered and put the foxes to the sword, 
cutting from each dead body the piece of white fur which is 
always found on the breast of the fox. When Tal-geui *hct 
the emperor some days later and saw him dressed in a sump¬ 
tuous white fur robe she shuddered but did not as yet guess 
the truth. A month later, however, it became plain to her 
When she entered the mountain cuve and beheld the festering 
remains of her kindred. 

On her way home she planned her revenge. Adorning 
herself in all her finery, she entered the imperial presence and 
exerted her power of fascination to the utmost. When the 
net had been well woven about the royal dupe, she said. 

“X hear that tlityc arc seven orifices in the heart of every 

good man. 1 fain would put it to the test.” 

‘’But how can it be doue?" 

“I would that I might see the heart of Pi-gan and as 
she said it she smiled upon her lord. His soul revolted from 
the act and yet lie had no pow*r *.> rcfu.se. ) i-g.m was sum- 
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:r.oned and the e:rtcittb"i ?t stood ready v-th the bul 

vu the moment when ft was plunged ii.to iiic victim's trtn'ft 
ne cried. 

“You are no woman: yon are a fox in disguise, and l 
charge you to resume your natural shape. 1 ' 

Instantly her face t:gan to change; loir Sprang forth 
upon it, her nails grew long, and, bursting ; ortii iron her 
garments, she stood revealed in her true character—a white 
fox with nine tails. With one parting snarl r.t the assembled 
court, she leaped from the window and made good her escape. 

But it was too late to save the dynasty, pal. the son of 
M un-wang. a feudal baron, nl the head of an army, was already 
thundering at the gates, and in a few days, a r.ew dynasty as¬ 
sumed the yellow aud Pal. under the title Mu-wang, became 
its first emperor. 

Fi-gan and Mi-ja had both p-risli-d and Ei-;n, the sole 
survivor of the great trio of statesmen, hao saved his Hie only 
by feigning madness. He was now in prison, but Mn-wang 
came to his door and l*esoug!it him to assume tlie office of 

Prime Minister. LovjJtv to the fallen dynast v comoelled him 
to refuse, lie. secured the Emperor's consent to his plan of 
emigrating tc Cho-sun or ‘’Morning Freshness,’’ but before 
setting out he presented the Emperor with that great work, 
the. Hong-bum or “('treat J,iw,'' which had been found in¬ 
scribed upon the back of the fabled tortoise which critic up 
cut of the waters of the Tsnk River in \he days of Ha-u-si, 
over a thousand years before, but wlrch no one had been able 
li. decipher till Ki-ja took it in hand. Then with his five 
E-ousaud followers he passed eastward into the peninsula of 
Korea. 

WhetJisr.he came to Korea by boat or by land cannot be 
certainly determined. It is improbable that be brought such 
a huge company by water and yet one tradition says that he 
c'-me first to bu-wun, which is somewhat south of Chemulpo. 
This would argue an approach by sea. The theory which lias 
been broached that the Shantung promontory at one time 
joined the projection ol Whang-hd Province on the Korean 
coast caunot be true, fo” the formation of the Yellow Sea must 
have been too far back Lu the past to help us to solve this 
question. Hit said that iron: Su-wun he went northward to 
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the island Ch ,- &-<Jo. off Whang-hi Province, where today they 
pemt out a “Ki-ja Weil.” From there he went to P’yung 
yang. His going to an island off Whang-lut Province argues 
against the theory of tie coiuu-ction between Korea and the 
Shantung pro’.nontow. 

In whatever way he came, he finally settled at the town 
of P’yuiig-ycng which had already been the capital of tile T?.u- 
gim dynasty. Seven cities claimed the honor oi being Homer's 
birth place and about as many claim to be the burial spot of 
Ki-ja. The various ffuthoritiss differ so widely as to tUe 
boundaries of his kingdom, the site of his capital and the place 
of his interment that some doubt is oust even upon the ex¬ 
istence of this remarkable man ; but the consensus oi opinion 
points clearly to P’ytxng-yaug as being the scene of Iris labors. 

It should be noticed that iron) the very first Korea w* an 
independent kingdom. It was certainly so in the Hays of the 
Tan-gun and it remained so when Ki-ja came, for it is distinct¬ 
ly stated that though the Emperor Mu-wa;ig made him King 
of Cho-sun he neither deuuiaded not received his allegience as 
vassal at that time. He even allowed Ki-ja to send envojs f-b 
worship at the tombs of the fallen dynasty. It is said that Ki-ja 
himself visited the site of the ancient Strang capital, but when 
he found it sown with barley he wept and composed an elegy 
on tite occasion, after which he went and swore allegience to 
the new Emperor. The work entitled Cho-»*6 says that when 
Ki-ja saw the site of the former capital sown with barley lie 
mounted a white cart drawn by a white horse and went to the 
new capital and swore ailegiencc to the Emperor ; and it adds 
that in this ht showed his weakness for he had sworn never 

to do BO. 

Ki-ja, we raay believe, found Korea in a semi-barbarous 
condition. To this the reforms which he instituted give 
abundant evidence. He found at least a kingdom possessed 
of some degree of homogeneity, probably a uniform language 

and certainly ready communication biWtcn its }>arts. Ii i» 

difficult to believe tint the Tan-gun’s influence reached far 
•beyond the Auuiok River, wherever the nominal boundaries 
of his kingdom were. We are inclined to limit his actual power 
to the territory now included in the two provinces of P'yjng- 
au and Whaiig-hu, 
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Wo r.ov inquire or what material was Ki-jo’s com- 
jvtuv <..f f;ve thousand ncsi made up. We are told that he 
1 rou&kt from China the two great works called the Si-jun and 
llic Sj-Jh/i, which by liberal interpretation mean the boohs on 
history and poetry. The books which bear these names were 
not written until centuries after Ki-ja’s tine, but the Koreans 
in.au by them the list of aphorisms or principles which later 
made up these books. It is probable, therefore, that this 
company included men who were able to teach and -expound 
the principles thus iutrodneed. K i ja .also brought the sciences 
of manners (well named a science), music, medicine, sorcery 
and incantation. He brought also men capable of teaching 0 : 1 c 
hundred of the useful trades, amongst which silk culture and 
weaving are the only two specifically named. When, there¬ 
fore, we make allowance tor a small military escort we find 
that five thousand men were few enough to undertake the 
carrying out of the greatest individual plan for colonization 
which history has ever seen brought to a successful issue. 

These careful preparations on the part of the self-exiled 
Ki-ja admit of but one conclusion. They were made with 
direct reference to the people among whom he had elected to 
cast his lot. lie was a genuine civilizer. His genius was of 
the highest order in that, in an age when the sword was the 
only arbiter, he hammered his into a pruning-hook and carved 
out with it a kingdom which stood almost a thousand years. 
He was the ideal colonizer, for he carried with him all the ele¬ 
ments of successful colonization which, while sufficing for the 
reclamation of the semi-barbarous tribes of the peninsula, would 
still have left him self-sufficient in the event of their con¬ 
tumacy. llis method was brilliant when compared with evert 
the best attempts of modern times. 

His penal code was short, and clearly indicated the fail¬ 
ings of the people among whom he had cast his lot. Murder 
was to be punished with death inflicted iti the same manner in 
which the crime hod been Committed. Brawling was punished 
by a fine to l>e paid in grain. Theft was punished by enslav¬ 
ing the offender, but he could regain his freedom by the pay¬ 
ment of a heavy fine. There were five other laws which are 
not meiitiimill sjH.vific.ully. Many lmve smmbed, and per¬ 
haps rightly, iliat they were of the nature of the o-Aaug or 
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- ‘'five precepts *' winch inculcate right relations between king 
.and subject, parent and chili, husband and wife, friend and 
friend, old and young. It is stated, apocryphallv however, 
.that to prevent quarreling Ki-ja compelled all males to wear 
•a broad-brimmed hat made of clay pasted on a framework. If 
■ this hat was either doffed or broken the offender was severely 
punished. This is said to have effectually kept them at arms 
•length. 

. Another evidence of Ki-ja’s genius is his r in mediate recog¬ 
nition of the fact that he must govern the h orean people by 
means of men selected from their own number. For this pur¬ 
pose he picked out a large number of men from the various 
districts and gave them special training in the duties of go¬ 
vernment and he soon had a working corps of officials and 
prefects without resorting to the dangerous expedient of filling 
all these positions from the company that came with him. He 
recognised that in order to gain any lasting influence with the 
people of Korea he and his followers must adapt themselves 
to the language of their adopted country rather than make 
the Koreans conform to their form of speech, Wc arc told that 
lie reduced the language of the people to writing and through 
this medium taught the people the arts and sciences which he 
tad brought. If this is true, the method by which the writing 
was done and the style of the characters have entirely disap¬ 
peared. Nothing remains to give evidence of such a written 
language. We are told that it took three years to teach it to 
.the people. 

The important matter of revenue received early attention. 
A novel method was adopted. All arable land was divided into 
squares and each square was subdivided into nine equal parts; 
sight squares about a central one. Whoever cultivated the 
eight surrounding squares must also cultivate the central one 
for the benefit of the government. The latter therefore re¬ 
ceived a ninth part of the produce of the land. Prosperity was 
seen on every side and the people called the Ta-dong River 
the Yellow River of Korea. 

As a sign that his kingdom was founded in peace and 
a constant reminder to his people he planted a long line "of 
vjllows along the bank of the river opposite the city, so 
F’yuog-yang is sometimes called. The Willow Capital. *• - 
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It is contended by not a few that Ki-ja never came to 
Korea at all aud they base their belief upon the following 
facts. When the Hail Emperor Mu-je overcame northern 
Korea and divided it into four parts he called the people savages, 
which could not be if Ki-ja civilized them. The Chinese his¬ 
tories of the Tang dynasty affirm that Ki-ja’skingdom was in 
Liao-tung. The histories of the Kiu dynasty and the Yuan 
or Mongol dynasty say that Ki-ja had his capital at Kvvang- 
nyuug in Liao-tung, and there is a Ki-ja well there today aud 
a shrine to him. There was a picture of him there but it was 
burned in the days of Emperor Sc-jong of the Ming dynasty. 
A Korean' work entitled Sok-mun Heun-t’ong-go says that 
Ki-ja's capital was at Ham-pyiuig-uo in Liao-tung. The 
Chinese work Il-t’ong-ji of the time of the Ming dynasty says 
that the scholars of Liao-tung compiled a work called Sdng- 
gyUng-ji which treated of this question. That book said that 
Cho-sun included Sim-yang (Muk-deu), Pong-ch'un-bli, Eut- 
ju and Kwang-nyuug; so tliat half of Liao-tung belonged to 
Cao-sun. The work entitled Kang-mok says that his capital 
was at P’ynng-yang and that the kingdom gradually broaden¬ 
ed until the scholar O Si-uu said of it that it stretched from 
the Liao River to the Hun. This last is the commonly ac¬ 
cepted theory and so far as Korean evidence goes there seems 
to be little rcom for doubt. 

Ki-ja was fifty-three years old when he came to Korea 
and he reigned here forty years. His grave may be seen to¬ 
day at To-san near the city which was the scene of his lalors, 

• 

Some other places that claim the honor of containing Ki-ja's 
tomb are Mong-hyun, Pak-suug and Sang-gu-hyun in north¬ 
ern China. 

It was not till thirty-six generations later that Ki-ja re¬ 
ceived the posthumous title of T’ft-jo Mun-sung T4-waug. 

The details of the history of K-ja’s dynasty are very mea¬ 
ger and can be given here only in the most condensed form. * 

•The following detail? of tht Ki-ja dynasty are taken from a wc rk 
recently compiled in r’yunp-yang and claiming to be based on private 
family records uf ilie descendants of Ki-ja. ll is difficult to say whether 
any reliance Cat. Ik: yincr.l upon :t but as it is the only sonree of Informa¬ 
tion ublsiuablctl sccuis best to give it. Tbe dutes ore oi course (til 
B. C. 
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In 10S3 Ki-ja died and was succeeded by 1 is son Song. 
Of his reigu of twenty-five years we know little biyond the 
(act that he built an Ancestral Temple. His successor. Sun, 

was a man of such filial piety 'hat when his father died he 
went mad. The next king, I&k, adopted for his officials the 
court garments of the Sang Kingdom in China. His son, 
Ch’nn. who ascended the throne in 997 raised fifty-nine 
regiments of soldiers containing in all 7300 men. The flag of 
tlie anny was blue. In 943 the reigning king, Cho, feeling 
the need of cavalry, appointed a special commission to attend 
to the breeding of horses, and with such success that in a few 
years horses were abundant. In 890 King Silk hung a drum 
in the palace gate and ordained that anyone having a grievance 
might strike the drum and obtain an audience. In 843 a law' vras 
promulgated by which the government undertook to support 
the hopelessly destitute. In 773 King M Cl forbade the prac¬ 
tice of sorcery and incantation. In 748 naval matters received 
attention and a number of war vessels were launched. The 
first day of the fifth moon of 722 is memorable as marking the 
first solar eclipse that is recorded in Korean history. A great 
famine occurred in 710. King Kw'fil selected a number of 
men who could speak Chinese and who knew Chinese customs. 
These he dressed in Chinese clothes which were white and 
sent them across the Yellow Sea with a large fleet of boats 
loaded with fish, salt and copper. With these they pur¬ 
chased rice for the starving Koreans. At this time all official 
salaries w'eve reduced one half, In 702 King Whe ordered 
the making of fifteen kinds of musical instruments. He also 
executed a sorceress of Au-ju who claimed to he the daughter 
of the Sea King and deceived many of the people. Jn 0;o 
King Cho sent an envoy and made friend:: with the King of 
Che in China. He also revised the penal code ond made tin: 
theft of a hundred million cash from the got eminent or ©t j 
hundred and fifty mil.io3;s from the people a capital crime. 
He ordered t)v: constvncion c<f a building of 5C«» for an 
upturn ?:>r wnlows. orphans and aged people who were child¬ 
less, . 1.1 ©34 one of the wild tribes 0/ the north sent tutor 
chief, Kil-i-dc-dv., to sweat allegiance toCho sfin. In 659 
there came to Korea from the Chu Kingdom in China :t man 
by the nua« of Il-jung, wuo biongbt with him a m«h- 
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cxue called ’myun-dan-bang which he claimed was the tlixii of 
youth. Ky his arts lie succeeded in gaming the ear of (he 
king ana for many years was virtually ruler of the country. 
At last a king came to the throne who had the wisdom and 
nerve to order his execution At this the w hole land rejoiced. 
Banished men were recalled and prisoners were liberated. Iu 
593 King Ch'am came to the throne at the age of five.* His 
uncle acted as regent. But a powerful courtier Kong Son- 
gang secured the regent's assassination and himself became 
virtual ruler. He imprisoned the king in a small pavilion and 
tried to make him abdicate, but in this was Unsuccessful and 
himself met the assassin’s steal. In 560 the Ha trios, in¬ 
habiting the northern Japanese island of I-so, sent their chief, 
Wha-iua-gvtm-hu-ri, to swear allegiance to Cho-sun. In 505 
1 lie wild tribes to the north bee-me restive and King Yu 
•gathered 3000 troops and invaded their territory, taking 1000 
heads and adding a wide strip of country to his realm. He 
put teachers in each of the magistracies to teach the people 
agriculture and sericulture. In 42ft. during the reign oi King 
Cheung, occurred a formidable rebellion. U Yi-ch'uug of 
T'n-an |now Cha-san) arose and said “I am the Heaven 
Shaker.” With a powerful force he approached the capital 
and besieged it. The king was forced to fiee by boat and take 
refuge at H y 1*1* gu (probably an island). But not long after 
this the loyal troops rallied about the king and the rebel wee 
chased across the northern border. In 403 the king of Yun 
sent an envoy to Korea with greetings. This Yun kiugd.m 
had its capital at Chik-ye-suug where Peking now stands, and 
its territory was contiguous to Cho*: iin on the west. But in 

Spile of this; friendly greetings llie king ofY un sent an a: my 

in 380 and seized a district in western Cho-’u ». They were 
soon driven back. Fifteen years Later a \ un general, Chin-ga. 
came with 20,000 troops and delimited the western border of 
Cho-siic hut the Cho-sun general Wi Mon-un gathered 30,000 
nteu and lying in ambush among the reeds beside the O-do River 
surprised the enemy and put them to Sight. In 34O a wild chief¬ 
tain of the north came and asked aid against Y'uo. It was 
grarited tq the extent of 10,000 troops. These with 1 coo cavalry 
of the wild tribe attacked and took the border fortress of Sang* 
gok. boon after, Yun suec lor peace and it was granted. 
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■ ' This ends the apocryphal account of the Ki-ja dynasty. 

Its contents are circumstantial enough to seem plausible yet 
we cannot but doubt the authenticity of any records which 
pretend to go back to such a remote period. 

The Chon dynasty in China had long been on the decline 
and now, in 305 B. C. had reached, a point of extreme weak- 
ness. In view of this the governor of the tributary state of 
Liau-tung who had always passed under the title of Hu or 
“Marquis" dared to assume the title Wang or “King" and so 
to defy the power of China. Cho-sun threw herself into the 
balance iu favor of her great patron and hastened to attack 
Liao-tung in the rear. But before this course had become in- 
evitable a warning voice was raised and one of the councillors. 
Ye, who was gifted with more knowledge of the signs of the 

times than his fellows pointed out the inevitable overthrow of 
the Chou dynasty, and he advised that Cho-siin make her 
peace with the new “King" of the Yon kingdom of I.iao-tung, 
rather than brave liis anger by siding against him. The ad¬ 
vice was followed aud Cho-sQu threw off the light reins of al- 

lcginncc to China and ranged hersdf alongside the hew king- 

dom. This we learn from the annals of the Wei dynasty of 
China. But apparently Cho-sun, stretching as it did to and 
beyond the Liao River, was too tempting a morsel for the 
ambitious king of Yun to leave untasted. So he picked a 

i[Uarrel with the king of Cho-suu and delimited his territoj-y 

i s far as the Yalu River, a stretoh of 2,000 li, even to the 
town of Pau-han whose identity is now lost, Hs followed up 
this success by overcoming the wild tribes to the north and 
added 1,000 li more to his domains, securing it from attack, 
as he supposed, by building a wail from Clio-yang to Yang- 

p’yuug. 

When Emperor Shib of the Tsin dynasty ascended the 
throne of China in 22.1 B. C. and soon after began that tre¬ 
mendous work the Great Wall of China, the fortieth descend¬ 
ant of Ki-ja was swaying the scepter of CUo-sCu under the 
mme Ki-bi, posthumous title Chong-t'ov.g Wang. As soon 
at the news of this great undertaking reached the ears of this 
monarch he hauled down his colors and surrendered at bisec¬ 
tion, sending an envoy to do obeisance for him. 

King Ki-bi di;d aud his sou Ki-jun, the last of tbedy- 
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uaaty reined iu his stead. For some years all was quiet, but 
at last the scepter was wrested from the hands of the short¬ 
lived Tsin dynasty by the founder of the illustrious Han, and 
across the border from Cho-sua all was turmoil and confusion. 
Fugitives from the three states of Yun, Che and Cho were 
seeking asylum any where, and thousands were hurrying across 
the Yaltt and craving the protection of Ki-j un. The only pro¬ 
tection he could give them from the victorious Han was re¬ 
moteness from the latter’s base of operations; so he allowed 
them to settle along the valley of the Yaln and its southern 
tributaries. This ,\as in the twentieth year of his reign. 200 
B. C. 

Uufortunately for Cko-suu, the Han emperor made No- 
g^van, one of bis generals, governor of Yun. This gentleman 
had ideas of his own, and finding such good material for an 
army among the half-wild people of his province he decided to 
go on an empire hunt on his own account. 

The story of his desperate fight and final defeat at the 
hands of the Ilau forces, of liis flight northward to the wild 
tribe of Hyung-no, is interesting ; but we must turn from it 
to follow the fortunes of one of his lieutenants, a native of 
the Yun, named Wi-inan. Retreating eastward alone and in 
disguise, according to some writers, or according to others 
with an escort of 1,000 men, he eluded his pursuers and at 
last crossed the P'u-su (the Yalu of today) end was received 
with open arms by his own kin who had already settled there. 
In the days of the Han dynasty the word F’^-su meant the 
Yalu River, but in the days of the Tang dynasty it meant the 
Ta-dotig. Hence much confusion has arisen. 

Wi-nian threw- himself upon the protection of Ki-jun who, 
little knowing the nature of the man lie was harboring, good- 
naturedly consented and accompanied his welcome with the 
substantial gift uf a hundred li square of kill in the north. 
Wi-man, on his part, engaged to act as border guard and give 
timely warning of the approach of an enemy, lie was already 
on good terms with the people of the Chin-bun tribe, and now 
he began to cultivate their friendship more assiduously than 
ever. In a short time he found himself at the head of a con¬ 
siderable following composed partly of Yun refugees aud part¬ 
ly of Chiu-bun anveuturtrs. 
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Being thus prepared and weighing all the chances. Is; 
concluded to stake his whole fortune on a single throw. Sen .1- 
iug a swift messenger to the court of Ki-jun at P'y ung-yang, 
he informed that peace loving monarch that an innumerable 
ainiy was advancing from China in four divisions and would 
soon be at the doors of Cho-sun, and that he. Wi-man, must 
hasten to the capital with all his force to act as body-gnard of 
the King. The ruse was successful and before Ki-jun and 
his court had awakened to the situation Wi-man was on them. 
An attempt was made to stop his advance when quite too late, 
but it held the traitor in check long enough for Ki-jun and 
his immediate court to load their treasure on boats- and as 
the triumphal army of Wi-man entered the gate* of P'yung- 
yang the last representative of the dynasty of Ki-ja slipped 
quietly down the river, seeking for himself a more congenial 
home in the south. This occurred, so far as we can judge 
from conflicting documents, *in the year 193 B. C. 

This was an event of utmost importance in the history of 
the peninsula. It opened up to the world the southern por¬ 
tion of Korea, where there were stored tip forces that were 

destined to dominate the whole peninsula and impress upon it 
a distinctive stamp. But before following Ki-jun southward 
we must turn back and watch the outcome of Wi-man’s 
treachery. 


Chapter III. 

Wi-man.«. .establisheshislindgom... .extent.,♦ .powersoon waned..., 
ambitious ♦. .China aroused... .invasion of Xorea. + . + U-gn 

tries to laike peace.,, .siege of P’yang-yang. .. .it foils... .the Und 
redistributed... .the four provinces... .the two provinces. 

Having secured possession of Ki-jnu’s kingdom, Wi-man 
set to work to establish himself firmly on the throne. He had 
had some experience in dealing with the wild tribes and now 
he exerted himself to the utmost in the task ot securing the 
allegiance oi as many of them as possible. He was literally 
surrounded by them, and this policy of friendliuess was an 
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absolute necessity. lit* succeeded so well that erelong he 
had won over almost al! the adjacent tribes whose chieftains 
frequented his court and were there treated with such liber¬ 
ality that mere than once they found themselves accompany¬ 
ing embassies to the court of China. 

It is said; that when liis kingdom was at its height if ex¬ 
tended far into Liao tung over all nor the.'n and eastern Ilorta 
and even across the Yellow Sea where it included Ch'uug-ju, 
China. It? southern boundary* was the Ilau River. 

So lorg as Wi man lived he held the kingdom together 
with a strong hand, for he \va- possessed of that peculiar kind 
of power which enabled him to retain the respect and esteem 
of the surrounding tribes. He knew- when to check them 
and when to loosen the reins. But he did not bequeath this 
power to his descendants. His grandson. V-gd, inherited all 
his ambition without any of :iis tael. He did net realise that 
it was the strong hand and quick wit of his grandfather that 
bad held the kingdom together and he soon began to plan a 
still iurther independence from China. lie collected about 
him all the refugees and all the malcontents, most of whom 
had much to gain and little to lose in any event. He then 
cut off all friendly intercourse with the Hau court and also 
prevented the surrounding tribes from sending their little 
embassies across the border. The Kmperor could not brook 
this insult, and sent an envoy, Sup-ha, to expostulate with 
the headstrong T’-gii; but as the latter would not listen, the 
envoy w r ent tack across the Yalu and tried what lie could do 
by sending oue of the older chiefs to ask what the king meant 
b\ his conduct. l ! -gu was still stubborn and when the chief 
returned to Sup-ha empty-handed he was put to death. Sup- 
ha paid the penalty for this rash act. for not many days after 
he had been installed governor of Liao-tung the tribe he had 
injured fell upon him and killed him. 

This was not done at the instigation of U-gii, but unfor¬ 
tunately it was all one to the Emperor. Ii was the “Eastern' 
Barbarians” who. al! alike, merited punishment. It was in 
107 B. C. that-the imperial edict went iorth commanding all 
Chinese refugees hi Korea to return at once, as U-gii was to 
be put down by tl:e stern hand of war. 
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The Opening Lines of Chang-ja 14th Cent. B. C.) 


There is a Jisli in the great noTth sea. 

And his name is Aw*. 

Hit* =i7.e is a hit unknown to me, 

Tho’ he stretches a good ten thousand if. 

Till liis wings are grown : 

And then lie's u bird of eiiomiuits xiil, 

With an endless luck and a ten-mile tail. 

And he covers the heavens with one great veil. 

When i»e (lies off home. 

jas. S. Gale 


Chang-ja on the Wind, 

When tile great earth-cl'Xl ]loaves tortii a ^xgn. 

\Y«. say the wind is rising; 

And when the wind gets up on high. 

Tht lutuiei? nt the earth they cry. 

In a way that’s most surprising. 

\rv! the hill’ 5 and the trees are sore afraid. 

And the gaps in the hundred acre shade 
jilt - >1. .:..d v- it'd eir*. % 

The j.;:~ iig- ami in-ies aii'.L s*.;ercs. 

Are full of waves and whistling shafts. 

And •j.w’.i calls and whirhng draughts. 

And wid-p-rs and harkings strong. 

And sj; »r:iiigs loud, and dirisktngs long. 

And vo;c\.s low that call before. 

And rumblings in the rear that roar; 

S • 'll v .d-.es <v earth gape wide. 

And h.-.a -1- rrou*. s’, ie to -i.:e, 

Jas. S. Gale. 
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Korean Proverbs. 


The ruawi why Korean s^ech :ibounds i:r proverbs. 

:iiid vpi^rants ■> I* -rri'.is* ihv great majority of the pojp'.v 
Tv debarred the privilege -.d literary culture. It i* a way they 
"i’c in ''’•icing their t, Ik to make it take the place •>/ written 

■ M,, '~ has hut watch else professional storyteller 
-ire *m*v. .In. ;ri edg..- 1 1v \ cs to the narrative *U\ 1 -. One 
•iii;;’.'- ».r ji>i: time when ilic haul wnmicrcO from cattle to 
v.-Kv 11; Iv.ir-v.n: vi ruling res that were priceless. 'Vine • *! 
she !»r-.'Vcr:»s s.f Ko-vi iiiivi- nlr.adi been put into ::hii*‘.i:-h iit:t 
• c si... k *s [ini.L 1 !\ hiv.'.iiuiislihle. W hatever may be -aid 
:>*r -«r .1 •■.■rust them at !• i i they ia; vi-r lack jmuki. 

4 ■$ 4 *i! V. 4 

"lie sv. Mi.ys hi.- haifi* under his blanket. 

To sub.g 'he U:i:n.« when walking is ;o pul «»•! air.-, ‘mi 
l" do it only mulct a blanket means that the man fl<us imi 

■ Ian: xo cio it in public. It describes a man who is over Ivan 
mg at lnnne hut very r.uck in the presence of his .superiors. 

**4 «1 

"The water is so dear no fish can live in it." 

This is an hyperbola descriptive of a man who is such a 
.stickler for etiquette that only the most absolute perfection in 
conduct pleases him, and consequently no one can live with 
him in comfort. 

*} £ * * °\ S 

"As one would bind his friend." 

If one were called upon to bind his irieiid he would be 
sure not to draw the cords tight; so the proverb is descriptive 
of carelessness or excessive leniency. 

t + «8 i *1 4 

"Even King Hsng-u got entangled in the tung-dungi 
vine." 

This means that even the strongest may come to grief, 
for King Hang-u was a man of gigantic strength who claimed 
to lie able to root up a mountain by main force. It makes ns 
think of Gulliver and the Lilliputians binding him down. 
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«l -fe- d| 

'‘He eats the thousand-legged worm raw." 

This is supposed to describe the man who listens to blame 
or abuse with perfect nonchalance ., 

% *1 •*# ■£ *» °i 3 -?l s 

“Like red ants mining for a fish bone.” 

A graphic way of describing a crowd intent upon seeing 
some passing show and shouldering each other in their 
eagerness. 

' % « V 3 « 4 • 

“He never falls down bulVoiuccuv has to fall over him.” 

Or as we say "It never rains but it pours,” showing that 
misfortunes often come in pairs. . ••,*• 

■? JL * fc t! «14 

“Like a tiger that bites hut does not eat.” 

This is equivalent to our saying "His bark ;s worse than 
his bite. 

"He wants ly draw warm water from the well/' 

A very neat way of describing the man who is so eager 
to secure a certain end that lie is unwilling to spend time 
necessary to its achievement. 

4 * 4 M * a 7H * 4 ■? # 4 

“He does not want to eat it laiwself and .it it> too good t<« 
give to the dog. 1 ' 

A state of mind that is too common to us all to need ex¬ 
planation. 

“While the sage plays the axe handle rots." 

This refers to the Rip Van' Winkle story given under 
Odds and Ends in this number of the Review. It typifies 
the man who lets trivial things interfere with the serious 
business of life. 

*4*l*4 4*M!*4a4 

.“When the crow starts to fly the pear falfe/' 

As the two things happened simultaneously it looked as.', 
if the crow had stolen the |*;«r and then drapped it. This 
mea ns an unjust accusation with'appearances aff against the 
victim. 
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-« * 4 *1 4 2 *1 *“-4 

••There are no good knives ;u a blacksmith's house/' 

As the blacksmith makes and sells knives he keeps only 
old wo moat ones for his own private use. So anyone is 
likely : .o be wanting iti that which he most affects. He does 
not practice what he preaches. 

"A broken gourd will never again hold water." 

A broken vow can never he made good again. 

:1 £ S *1 * * * * I 4 

A one day old dog dots not fear the fierce tiger." 

An effective way of describing inexperience. 

7 A *1 i £ r i % 4 

"He wants to leap before lie can walk." 

Showing the necessity of learning things in logical order 
and not trying to do the more difficult thing first, 

71 £ A *1 ** 3 4 

‘•The wild apricot breaks itself." 

The wild apricot is hard but in order to make perpU 
believe it is ns. good as the cultivated kind •; breaks itself U- 
show that it is soft like the cultivated oae. A good descrip¬ 
tion of the man who ruins himself i:i try ing to make people 
believe he is as wealthy as his rich :ieighlx>r, 

* -e- 2 -2- ^ 4 

•‘The law is far. the fim is near." 

A most suggestive description of that sentiment in man 
which under sufficient provocation makes him want to deal 
out justice irrespective of properly constituted tribunals. It 
is the watch word of lynch law. 

f ^ * "I 

"I will not buy wine even from my own Aunt unless it 
is cheap." 

It is refreshing to find this muck evidence that the Ko¬ 
rean can look at a purely business proposition as such even 
though his own relative is at the other end of it. 

fc ¥) 7] -fc 4 £ of ^ 4 

“The courier eats while the horse rims." 

This refers to the aid time government postal relay 
system. The post riders vied with each other in “breaking 
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the record" between stations and tlie riders took the credit to 
themselves when really it belonged to the horses, so this de¬ 
scribes the man who reaps the credit for another’s work. 

‘ ‘The poor old gentleman can despise no one but the slave. 

Which gives us an inside glimpse at Korean life, for the 
aged gentleman without money is the most pitiable object in 
Korea. He is too good to work, too proud to beg, too poor 
to live. 

“Dry rot in trusted wood.” 

A forcible way of describing a betrayal of confidence. 

“A Kam-l'u struck with the fist." 

A kam-t'ti is the horse-hair-net hat worn by gentlemen 
inside the ordinary hat. It is oi course easily crushed and 
broken. When a man is utterly put lo shame they say he is 
a Kam-t‘u struck with the fist. 

* * *1 *\ « * «T 4 

"The cobbler says ‘tomorrow or day after." 

Showing that there is at least one close bond of svn; 
pathy between the Korean and the Westerner. Koreans 
know as well as we that procrastination is the thief of time 
but with them he is a very well dressed gentlemanly thief 
and the wares he steals arc not of great value. 


The Korean Pronoun. 

Bishop Caldwell the great coni pa rati ve grammarian of the 
South Indian dialects says of the personal pronoun®, “They 
evince more of the qualities of permanence than any oilier 
part of speech and arc generally found to change but little i:i 
the lapse of ages.*' 

A careful study of the Korean pronoun brings to light 
certain interesting facts about the origin and development of 
The Korean language. The quotation given above ’.s illus¬ 
trated by a somewhat remarkable conjunction ol facts in the* 
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case of the Korean pronoun. T have, before now, indicated a 
line of argument by which the southern origin of the Korean 
;*eople can be: proved with a fair degree of satisfaction, but in 
this brief paper I wi>li to particularize the bearing oi the Ko¬ 
rean j i; : >niHiii upon lluil urgmi'ent. The proposition. in brie!. 
:s that although northern Korea originailv belonged to tribes 
which hud northern origin the people of southern Korea who 
«Je\vh.ped ;Ik- varlic'-'i civilization which survived and who 
ware trie first 1o dominate the whole petiinsnla and impose 
iheir Uii.g’.i.ige upon the whole people, were distinctly of 
southern origin having entered Korea not U> \va> of China but 
by way of the islands of the Pacific ; and further-more that these 
early southern Koreans were a small branch of that jfreat 
family which being driven from northern India by Aryan con 
<[Utsts passed to the east and south, tlie eastern branch find- 
tug a new jKiiiit of departure in the Malay peninsula and radi¬ 
ating from that point in three directions (]) northward along 
the line ol islands that lie off the coast of China: Is) eastward 
into Oceanic?., and <31 southeastward into Australasia. 

The question here projouuded is, what have the Korean 
personal pronouns to do in proving that the Korean language 
came thus from the south rather than, :>* is commonly believed, 
by way of Manchuria and northern Asia? 

The Korean pronouns of the first and second person are 
built upon thr Mine foundation—‘the letter n. The first per¬ 
son is tia. the second is somewhere between no and nil, but 
tor convenience I use the second of these nil. 

The best representatives of the pre-Aryan stock of India 
:«r^ the Tamils, Telugus, Mabiyaliims and Cannrese of South¬ 
ern India and il is to them wc uiu>-t look tor the most primi¬ 
tive forms of these pronouns for they were the first to crys¬ 
tals their language into written literature and they are also 
by far the most homogeneous mass of pre-Aryans in the 
world. The following is a tabulated list of the first and second 
personal pronouns ot the most important of the South Indian 
non-Aryan dialects. 



] st person 

2 ml 


Tst person 

2nd person 

Tamil .... 

. .., nan .., 

*.. 111 

Kota .. 

.acc ... 

.ni linfl 

Telai;ii . .. 

_, ac _ 

... • Jii 

Gouii .. . 


.ni ” 

Cau&rcse . 

,. ,. na ._ 

.. . nt:: 

Oh >r$; 

..... TU*.n . . 

..... niti 
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Malo'Hlam . .. hvcr . ni TCn . udu . inu 

Tolu.van.niuu Uraon.m ...xiir. 

Tuda.an.ui 

Comparing this with the Korean na and nil we see that in 
the first person there is practical identity, and in the second 
person the n is present in both cases though the vowel i> 
different. 

Compare the Korean again with those tribes of centra’. 
India that presumably came, into closer contact with the 
Aryan conquerors 



lit person 

2nd person 


l*t p*r*on 

and person 

Guyeti . . 

_notift - 

. ... ixntr 

K.uri. 

... in. 


Rrsthik ’.. 

.... nanne 

..... ima 

Kaikadi . 

,,, naiui ,. 


Xaikuile . 

.... an ... 

.... nnra 

Savara 

•. - •. 

, *. . aman 

Kolami .. 

.... an .... 

.,.. Tiiwa 

Gabada .. 

. *.. nai-pa . 

.no 

Mndi .. . 

.... nan .. 

.. .. mi mo 

Verukithi . 

. . . UU 1H1 . 

. . . 11 inu 


Here the similarity is still striking enough in the first 
person but in the second there is more variation, in many 
cases the n being replaced by ni. 

Now passing eastward into Burmak let v:s sec how the 
pronouns compare with the Korean. 

ist person 2nd person ist person and jierson 

Hurman.na Tetcnge.ne 

Mifcir.nc • Khari-naga . . ni 

Barma.. .nang Karen.nah 

Then going eastward into the Pacific we find 

rsl person 2nd person ist person ?n«l person 

Malay.ana Polynesian ... van 

l’apuun.nan.ninua Australian ... .nga 

Efate.oigo 

In other words, in every language which may have been 
an offshoot from the southern branch of the Turanian family 
which formerly occupied the whole of India we find n in the 
first personal pronoun. It is almost as pronounced in the 
distant dispersions of that people as in their original. It i- 
always n. And in the second person the n is almost h- 
persistent. 

But let us turn now to the northern branches o ; the 
Turanian family which inhabit northern and western A sir: 
today. 

ist proem 2nd person i*t ihsthm 2nd person 


If* Turkish . .. men ... . sen Oftiak .. . nui. 

Turkoman.man. Sonioienc .. n:an.li.t> 
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Khiva □.mam. 

\V. Turkish.ben. 

Finnish.mitia.se 

T-appish .moil . ... km 

V«>t:ak. .... mon . . . t'»n 


Mongol ... hi •; from mi > Ichl 

Mancha . ... b; si 

Magyar. .tc 

Culmuck ... .da 


Here in every case we find the first person in m right 
up to the very borders of Korea. There seems to be abso¬ 
lutely no people of northern Asia who form the pronoun other¬ 
wise. And in the second person we find lhat nearly all these 
northern tribe? have followed 'the lead of the Aryans in the 
use of t or s for the second person. 

The oldest evidence that we have is the Kehistun tablet 
which is indisputably Turanian or Scythian. Unfortunately 
the first personal pronoun does not there appear' hut the 
second is >i> which would indicate that the form in n was the 
original Turanian one. If so it is not improbable that while 
the southern branch of that great family passed into India be¬ 
fore the genesis of a distinctly Aryan stock, the northern 
branch did not pass northward till after a considerable ad¬ 
mixture with the Aryans had taken place, for both the in of 

the first person and the t or s of the second person are strik¬ 
ing features of the Indo-European languages. 

We find then that between the Korean pronouns and 
those of the Southern Turanian dispersion there, is practical 
identity while between the Korean and the North Asian peoples 
there are no marks of similarity whatever. There is r.o dis¬ 
tinctively first personal pronoun in Japanese but the fact that 
the pronoun of the second person is An.ita strengthens us in 
the belief that both. Japanese and Korean are far off echoes of 
a'southern longue which at some period enormously remote 

dominated the primitive world. 


The New Century. 


P'yung Yang. 


Laved on Ike west by the waters of the 
Yellow Sea. bounded on the north and 


south by the Yalu and Ta-dong Rivers respectively and cut off 
from the eust by a magnificent range of mountains lies s kind 
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of great natural beauty. Though not heavily wooded there art 
still gloves of pine which increase in size and frequency as 
one goes north, while fringing most of the ('.ills j;sd moun¬ 
tains is a thin line s-: sentinel pines which are reminders oi a 
time when northern Korea vena one unbounded forest. It 
extends from Fo-reup San in the south near Cl’in-uum-p'o 
northward into the mountain fastnesses where deer and leop¬ 
ard are rarely startled by the footsteps of men until in a 
ftting climax we reach the Kver White Mountains where 
legend placer, tlie miraculous birth of the first King of .-sorca. 

This broad stretch of country is inhabited by a people 
whose sturdy characteristics augur well tor the regeneration 
of a nation which has usually been denominated mcdioeie. 
They possess in a drgrse the usual characteristics of the Ko¬ 
rean. among which are hospitality, an imagination that 
frequently ignores the limits of fact, love of family, an inade¬ 
quate idea of the value of lime, and a high sense of humor: 
and yet they possess enough of the positive virtues to make 
them the most rugged, industrious and promising type in 
Korea. 

The commercial centers of this region are Chiu-uam-p o. 
P’yfiog-yang and Eiu ju. Until verv iatelv Chin nr.in p’o had 
only a few straggling huts but now since the opening of the 
port to foreign commerce it is estimated to liavc a population 
of 15000 exclusive of the Japanese and the Chinese in the 
foreign concession. The only westerners there at present ere 
the genial Commissioner of Customs. Mr. L. A. Hopkins and 
his wife. Reports show ever increasing quantities and values 

«if exports and imports. An in^pirniy sigh’, lor American.- is 

"Old Glory" floating at the mastheads of si fleet of schooner.-, 
lying at anchor in the harbor. These together with a beauti¬ 
ful little steamer form the registered transportation licet of 
IhoO. C. M.Co.. of.which Capt. K. S. Barstow is the efficient 
superintendent. 

The history o: this regicu. lakes us back over .wuo years 
to times contemporaneous with King David, when Ki-ja catne 
from China and made P'vung-yang his capitr.i. But Legend 
takes us back many a century before that and lead? us into 
mauy a seductive by-way. The first outside influence ot note 
was the massacre of the crew si the General Sliei'man in 
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One of men oc that boat had come for lac special purpose of 
preaching the Gospel and many facts as to his sincerity and. 
purpose have been brought out in conversation with one of 
the Korean participants in that unhappy affair, But the im¬ 
portant epoch in this region began when the Japanese gained 
their victory ever the Chinese on July 15, 1894. This victory 
of superior guns and methods inaugurated an era of new ideas, 
and since that time there has been a rapid development in 
the modernization of the district. The three great forces 
which are contributing; to tins internal as well as material up¬ 
lift are; first agriculture, which, stimulated by the opening of 
the port and the outside demand for food stuffs, has helped 
to disseminate new ideas and to break up the exclusiveness of 
ages; second the granting of mining concessions, which has 
greatly aided 111 the work of waking up the Koreans to a true- 
idea of the possibilities of their country ; and third but not 
least, missionary enterprise, of which more presently. 

From a vvclluigh deserted aud demolished city which war 
and pestilence left in 1895, P’yaug-yatig lias gained in popu¬ 
lation and trade until now at the opening’ of the new Century 
it has a population of nearly : 00,000 people whose earnestness 
and thrift are a guarantee of still greater commercial success. 
This commercial success is augmented by a constant stream of 
money brought in by the mining companies and paid out by 
thousands a month to their employees. 

Of the two great mining companies that known as "The 
Wuu-san Mines of Korea," which includes “The Oriental 
Consolidated Mining Co.,” ."The Jenessie Mining Co.” and 
“The Korean Mining and Development Co.” has been longest 
at work. Under the able direction <>t 1-L F. Meserve. Gen¬ 
eral Manager, it has three mills in successful operation. 
They are situated at Cliittabully. Kok-sau-dong and Tabowie. 
the first being about three miles from tlieU*u-sa:i magistracy 
and the other about twenty-five miles distant. Some fifty 
Americans and British are in charge of the various depart¬ 
ments of work aud besides the hundreds of Koreans there are 
also a number of Japanese and Chinese employ ed. The good¬ 
will of these Americans and British toward missionary work 
is shown by the fact that they donate $250 annually to the 
hospital in P’yung-yaug which is in charge of Dr. J. H. Well? 
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The British Mining concession in the hands of “The 
Eastern Pioneer Co.” is Opening up work at its mines in 
Enm-san under the skillful management of Mr. Gustave 
Braecke, General Manager. Discoveries oi coal and copper, in 
addition to the gold, promise big things for the future. A 
dozen foreigners and a large gang of Koreans and Japanese 
are at work. 

These great industrial enterprises are exerting a great 
influence over the material welfare of this northern region. 
Money is plentiful and all lines of human effort fee! theeffec.L 
All this would have been lost had not these concessions been 
granted. 

P'yung-vangis almost surrounded by outcroppings of coal 
and a few attempts at surface mining have been made. It is 
of little value for steaming but os a stove coal it is excellent. 
Lack of enterprise on the part of those who have the work in 
hand has prevented any large, development of this industry. 
It could be laid d<swn in Seoul at $jo a ton and show r. hand- 
•some profit. 

A considerable amount of limber is floated down the river 

but as yet the large local demand has absorbed it all. Logs 
that bring twenty dollars apiece in Seoul are sold here for two 
•dollars and a half. 

Of what has been accomplished as a result of missionary 
effort the printed reports, available to those who wish to see 
them show a most remarkable advance when we consider the 
period during which such effort have been made. At the 
present moment the Presbyterian Church has adherents to the 
number of 1:000 and the Methodist workers have about a tty* 
under their care. As to the number of Roman Catholics we 
"have no figures at hand but as they have a number oi foreign 
workers in these parts their iollowing must be considerable. 

Commercially, industrially and religiously, therefore, 
this section presents a picture which prompts an optimistic 
view. What agricultural, mining and missionary effort have 
already done for the material and spiritual benefit of these 
people is but a sign and a beginning of what is to be. The 
grappling, by the Western Powers, of the great Eastern Ques¬ 
tion will help to ensure the Koreans against any intolerable 
political conditions cither from without or from withiu ami 
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leave* her ■free to-work out the great problems of human des¬ 
tiny unhindered and uneoereud. 

Wun-san the center of Korea’sGjo miles of eastern 

coast line and about half wav be-ween Pusan 
and Vladivostok lies Yung-hung Bay. or Broughton Bay. a 
superb natural harbor in the south western portion of which 
lies the Port Wun-san. The northern arm of the bay is 
known as Port Lazarefi. coupled for so many years with Rus¬ 
sia's desire tor an outlet on the Pacific. The whole inlet covers 
forty square allies, affording - anchorage for a goodly portion of 
the world's navies, it is sheltered on all sides by mountains 
and 'its mouth is '*e.li guarded by islands. Tt is easy of 
entrance, lias an average depth of about nine fathoms with 
good holding ground uud is tret from ice i:i winter. Near 
• He bay arc live or six towns oi Some importance., the luigcsl 
of which is 'Yun-san with a population of about 15000. 

The natural scenery and climate of Wun-san arc unequal¬ 
led by that of any other port :n Korea and is surpassed by that 
of very few places anywhere. The beech, in some places hold 
and rocky, is however lor tie most part low and sandy, aflord- 
:ng the best of sea bathing. Back of the beach are winding 
valleys formed by low mountain spurs among which are miles 
of winding paths where the horseman, pedestrian or bicyclist 
can enjoy a constant succession of ocean, mountain aud valley 
scenery. The massive mountain chain which follows the 
contour of the coast litre, approaches within twelve miles of 
the sea and Its peaks are capped with snow for more than half 
the year. 

Within two days’ journey from the part there are many 
spots of unquestioned grandeur and beauty about which many 
a legend has been woven. From this neighborhood the kings 
of Ancient Korea arc said to have sprung and it is the orig¬ 
inal home of the founder of the present dynasty. The 
Monastery Stile-wan g Sa. twenty miles away, was erected five 
hundred years ago by that King over the spot when he received 
the “Divine Message" to rule. Here he spent his early 
youth and many of the trees that grace the spot 

are said to have been planted b\ his hand. In a sacred build¬ 
ing arc preserved his robes of state. Xear by, at Yung hung, 
are the tombs of his ancestors. 
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The climate of Wiiusan is fine and healthful. The heal 
of summer is tempered by sea breezes and the nights ate al¬ 
ways cool. Here Korea's matchless autumn sky continue 11 
through the winter and the dryness oi the atmosphere greatly 
modifies the cold. The mean annual temperature is 53.3® 
Falir. The xueau for the summer is 73 0 and for the winter 
2u°, Wun-sar. is slightly cooler than Chemulpo in summer and 
a trifle warmer in winter. The rainfall in Wun-san is fort\ - 
four inches, a little greater than on the west coast, the snow 
frequently attains a depth of three 01 four feet. Game o: 
many kinds abounds, both in the shape ol bird and beast. 

Wur.san was opened to commerce with the Japanese in 
1880 and to the trade o ; all nations ir. 1883. The course and 
value the bowe otic foreign trade, are given in the. following 
tables, which are com riled from the Annual Returns and J'<_ • 
cennial Reports published by the Customs. 

Comparative Table. 
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As to imports, foreign piece goods advanced from 883.55'.' 
pieces between 1890-1894 to 2,775.057 in 1895-1899, while in 
the same, time native piece goods dropped from 1,020,964 pieces 
to 92,649. Matches advanced from 44,381 gross to 254.016 
gross. Kerosene oii from 666,260 gal. io 1,326.870 gal. 

As to exports, beans advanced front 323,415 piculs between 
1 $9:-1894 to 556,313 between 1895-1899, nearly all other prod¬ 
uct* showed a distinct falling off, excepting whale's f.esh. 
which advanced form $90,78.2 between 1895-1899 to $178.14: 
in 1900 alone. 

The foreign trade is in the hands of the Japanese oi’ 
whom there are tfoo and of the Chinese who number .seventy. 
The native town has nearly doubled in population since the 
opening of the. port. Of Westerners there are twenty-three 
adults and eleven childreti. The Customs staff were the first 
foreigners here. Oi the original staff only one, Mr. J. Knott. 

tt ov* remains. 

The first missionary in the place was Rev. 3 ll. C. Fenwick 
who arrived in 1S91 followed in 1S94 by YV. B. McGill, M. D. 
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He is the first medical missionary in Korea who can boost of 
an entirely self-supporting native practice. Probably no 
other itinerant either native oi foreign has been so successful 
in the selling of scriptures and tracts. The work of the 
American Presbyterian Mission (North) which was begun in 
189 2 passed into the hands of the Canadian Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion in 1899 and the latter is represented by three families 
and a single Udy worker. Work has been recently opened by 
the Methodist Mission (South) whose present representative 
came 10 Wur.-san in 1892 as a missionary of the Canadian 
Colleges’ Mission. The district worked from this center com¬ 
prises both the northern and southern portions of Ham-gyung 
Province but Kang-wun Province to the south as well. Mis¬ 
sion work here has been subjected t<f many disadvantages, 
change* ur*l interruptions but in spite of this regular services 
are held at five or six points in and about the port with an 
average total attendance of al>out 200, more than half of whom 
are communicants. With the exception of the medical work 
above referred to and the opening of one or two day schools 
the work has been purely evangelistic. 

The Roman Catholic Church is represented by one priest 
but of the scope and success of their work we have no definite 
information. 

Among the few' interesting events that have occurred 
here mention should be made of the great fire of 189J and 
the landing of Japanese troops at the opening of- the China 
Japan w'ar in the summer of 1894. 

Excellent steamship services have been established with 
Japan, China and Siberia. Telegraphic communication with 
Seoul and with the world at Large was established in 1891 and 
during 1900 the hue has been extended northward ninety- 
three miles to the port of Song-jin, which was opened to for¬ 
eign trade in May 1899. 

Odds and Ends. 


Here is a tale that the ambitious ethnologist 
might use to prove, that the Korean is own 
brother to the good old Dutch of New York, 
and the man who gibes at chess can use it for a text. 


•Rfp Van 
Winkle. 
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Pak-suni the wood-chopper knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, stood up and stretched, pulled his waist cord tight and 
deftly knotted it, It was high time he was off to get lhal 
load of brushwood or his Xantippe of a wife was like to clout 
him over the head with a pagajx. 'Tis ewer thus, he thinks, 
the man and master has lo slave while lazy women folk stand 
about the neighborhood well anc gossip. 

Reaching backwards with prehensile toe he secures hi- 
straw sandal and shouldering his jigt saunters up the hill path 
humming that good old strain 

"With shoe or. foot and staff in hand. 

I'm starting out to view the land. 

Bv mountain, river, glen, 

A thousand 1 / will seem but ten." 

As he ascends the low scrub growth thickens till he enter? 
a grove of pines every one of which is sacred because of that 
round mound over yonder with a flat stone table in front anc 
a semicircular bank behind and half embracing it. To cut 
down one of these trees would be like cutting off one of the 
spines in the back of IL10 great dragon that fills the super¬ 
natural foreground of the Korean’s mental view. So he 
trudged on over, the hills till he reached a secluded dell where 
no one could hear the ring of his a^e. lie had laid down his 
axe and deposited his ji-gi on the ground and was in the act of 
tightening his loin string again preparatory to work when ai 
a distance he spied two old men seated on the ground beneath 
a great ne.ut-ii tree playing chess. This was a curious place 
to be playing chess; he must go and see what it all meant. 
He approached the players with a deprecatory cough for salu¬ 
tation but as they did not look up nor seem to be cognizant 
rif his presence he sat down with his hands about his knees 
to watch the progress of the game. It had reached a ver> 
critical point and he did not wonder that the players studied 
long and Carefully before putting finger lo piece. 

The bright sun was sifting down through leaves and the 
wind made a soothing murmur, and it was not long before 
the Pak-suni's bead fell forward on his breast and he fe'.l into 
a deep sleep. Plow long he slept he did not know when one 
of the players throwing forward » knight said in n voice like 
that of a great bell: 
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“Chang." 

. Pak-sum woke with a start. He saw the game had made 
some progress and one of the. contestants had indeed put the 
ether's king in check. He watched a few moments longer 3 nd 
then rioted off again Four time* he was aroused by the 
challenging “Chang" of the players hut at last he slept so 
soundly that the game went on to the end without his waking. 

When at last he ouetied his eves and looked about he felt 

^ * 

cold and stiff and the sur. was setting. He looked at his 
clothes and wondered whether those chess players were 
not after all only a pair of rascals who had bewitched him 
long enough to steal his good clothes ar.d leave these rags in 
their place. 

He got up with difficulty and tottered to the place where 
''«= liar! left hi.* axe and jigi. Of the latter nothing remained, 
but on the ground he found an old rusty axe head without a 
handle. 

Muttering imprecations against the two old imposters and 
trembling at thought of what his wife would say he made his 
way homeward. As he entered the once familiar street he 
seemed to be at a loss to find his hearings. Surely that house 
by the bridge had not been newly thatched in a single day. 
The dog which turned tail skulked through the hole in a 
door and then yapped back at him was not the right dog for 
that hole. A knot of neighbors was gathered about the door¬ 
way of the village hostlery but none of them seemed familiar. 
They turned and looked at h:m curiously. 

“Whom are you looking for. old gentleman? 1 ’ asked one. 
taking his pipe from between his teeth. 

“T’tn looking for—for—’’ and he named one of his 
neighbors. 

“He's been dead these ntlccc years. His son lives here 
but he has gone up to Seoul with a load of bean cakes." 
The bewildered man looked about the group of strange face* 
and then asked: 

“Do any of you know Pak-suiii the wood chopper?" 

“Hush !“ said one. “don't say that name so loud,” and 
lowering his voice to a whisper, “When l was a hoy my 
mother told me that he went out out day to gather wood 
and never came back. We believe that he tried to cut down 
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bi>e of the pines up there hv the grave and the devils got after 

him and carried him awav.” 

* 

“I'm Pak-suui." 

As if they had heard h word iron: the grave they leaped 
back and ran every way tumbling over each other mid light 
ing for first piaec. The air was full of wooden shoes ar.it 
curses. Old Pak-suni, for he was also no longer young, burs: 
out laughing at the ludicrous sight, which only intensified 
th- horror of the situation for the fugitives. In a trice th-. 
street was cleared and the forlorn old man stood there, alone. 
But presently down the muddy street came an old toolhle*- 
woman carrying a bundle of washing on her bead. As sh-. 
passed the old man said. “Can you tell cie where I can 
find Paksimi's wife? She's my—ahem—niece.“ The woman 
turned und stared. 

*T'iu not your niece what do you mean?'' He stepped 
forward so that she could see him clearlv. 


“Don't you know me? I’m Pak-suni.'' The aged crone 
let fall the bundle of clothes and springing forward seized he: 
long neglectful lord by the remnant of his once luxuriutn 
lop-knot and hauled him down the stree t demanding with each 
step why he had run away and left her to slave ail these years. 

Ke enjoyed this. Here it least was one thing that, 
among all the changes, had not changed. He feared that hi 
had been transported to some other world but this trough, 
his feet down f.at upon the earth. The neighbors laid swakr 
that night listening with abated breath while she plied him 
alternately with her tongue and with a hong-rink kii. 

From that time on lei those who will, believe that Lilv 
wtnt smoothly fur this Korean Kip Van Winkle. 


Th F'rst Orientals are not so highly impressed 1 >\ 1 1 1■ - 
Bicycle products of western industry as we sometime' 

tbink they ought to be. If you say to the 
Korean. “Took at our submarine boat," he yawns and answer* 
“0 yes, we had one here some three hundred years ago. I; 


was an ironclad in the shape of a tortoise, and could go or 


the surface or below as well. We used it to drive back ihr 


Japanese reinforcements at the time of our little trouble with 
Hldeyoslii.’’ You look blank and ask. “lint why then did no; 
you keep on and improve your b“at ami get all the gou ' result-. 
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from voiiT great mveiirioti ?" He smiles and says, “You wes¬ 
terners look at these thing* differently from ns. After the 
need lor the craft had passed we simply threw it away. If 
occasion shculd again arise someone would make another, per¬ 
il lips a better one. Now you westerners keep making these, 
expensive things and using up your revenues in repairs and 
maintenance. That is like keeping a fan in vour hand from 
the end of summer clear around to the beginning of next 
summer simply because you are going to need it then.” You 
try him again: "But just look at our wonderful bridges." "C> 
yes but* they are only needed here in emergencies. Our 
ferrymen have to live you know. When we really need oue 
we make it, as when the Chinese demanded that we bridge the 
Im-jin River some centuries ago to expedite the crossing of 
their army. At that time we built a suspension bridge a 
hundred and fifty yards lor." m a few days but after it was 
done and we had reaped the belief.I there was no use in pay¬ 
ing out gcM money to kec-n the bridge up just for ordinary 
people. So we let it fall of i;s own weight. " 

You make-one more effort. "But there is the bicycle.” He 
actually laughs at your impressive tone and answers, "Shall 
I tell you why we gave up bicycles? Well it happened this 
way. It was in the days ot Mencius, if 1 am not mistaken, 
that a man in China invented the bicycle. It was made of 
wood and it hud two different net* of mechanisms. One was to 

use when you went somewhere and the other was to use when 
you came back. One day the inventor took off the "coming- 
back" attachment and took it indoors to readjust it in some 
way. Unfortunately his mrther passed a moment later and 
seeing rhe bicycle leaning against the house she thought it 
would be a fine chance for a spin: so she mounted and started 
off, and that was the last that was ever heard of her. Natur¬ 
ally the absence oi the "coming-back" attachment made it im¬ 
possible to come-back. Knowing what you do, of our feeling 
toward our parents it is not necessary to indicate why we have 
never since then made use of that interesting machine.” It 
:s to be hoped that this startling tale will leave you strength 
enough to vronder what became of the ole lady and whether 
she may not still be going like, the Wandering Jew. From 
what we know of the roads in China she oughl to have reached 
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K.asligar by this time, unless she has had a puncture mean* 
while, (ungenerous thought!) 

We would put ic out just as a suggestion to our globe¬ 
cycling friends that they Keep their eyes open ior her for there 
are without doubt papers ir. America that would gladly print 
the details—for instance whether she uses the free wheel or 
the bevel gear, and it may he that some of our ladies' fashion 
papers would be glad to know whether she wears—but the sub¬ 
ject of female apparel is quite too erudite for us. 


Seat of 
Intelligence. 


The foreign teacher stood before his Korean 
class and proceeded to explain that the seal 
of intelligence is the. brain. Xn soon?r had 
he made this revolutionary proposition than half of his class 
jumping to their feet pressed their thumbs inward against 
their stomachs and exclaimed ".No. here, here." The teacher 
frowned but a moment later lie smiled a iar-av.a\ sort of smile 
and looking into their face? replied musingly, '‘Well—pus- 
siblv—ves ir. isolated cases.’’ 


Tight Lacing 11 l ^ c l * 31 * 101 10 accept mull from 

whatever source it comes. We never knew 
whv it was that ants have, such small waists hut our mental 
opacity was pierced by the following Korean ray of light. 

An earth-worm in reckless moad detenui 11 ed to embark 
upon the stormy sea of matrimony, so he called in the anl to 
act as go-between and secure him the maiden of his choice, or 
rather her's. The ant accepted the charge mid picked out for 
him a young and blithesome centipede but failed to inform 
either parly as to the genus of the other. After the :>re 
pcirations were well under way the ant was sitting one dnv 
with the prospective bride descanting upon the virtues of her 
chosen husband when the voting centipede asked what form t<: 
insect her future lord might be. The ant replied that he wa¬ 
rn’, earth-worm. The centipede crew buck in horror. "What, a 
great, long, slimy earth-worm? I never, never could haw iK- 
; alienee to make /uyA for such a long shanked fellow as he.' 
Thereupon the ant went into a hopeless fit of laughter mil 
had to run directly to Sir Fartli-worm and relate the jokt. 
lie took it in high dudgeon. "Ami whaL or who is she lha; 
she should jibe at my ^liape 1 " ‘\SK is a centipede " replied 
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the ant. "A centipede,” he roared, "what were yon thinking 
of? Do you suppose 1 am willing to slave night and day to 
earn enough to keep a centipede i:i shoes?” Whereat the 
ant, oblivious of the domestic tragedy that was impending: fell 
to laughing again so hard that she was afraid she would split 
her sides ; so she seized a rope and wound it tightly about 
her. Rut when her paroxysm of laughter was over and she 
unwound the rope she found to her distnav that her waist 
was hopelessly constricted. 


Question and Answer. 

{5) Question . I observed one day that when a high 
official alighted from his chsir his servant offered his hand as 
a support but before doing so covered his hand with the skirl 
of his coat. Is there any caste signihcav.ee in this and i< it a 
common custom? 

Answer. This is sometimes dove bv outside servants 
when assisting their masters but there is no binding law of 
etiquette to this effect. It is cannot be said to be common 
and yet it is not so uncommon as lo excite comment or obser¬ 
vation by Koreans themselves. 

(6) Question. Is tobacco indigenous in Korea ? 

Answer. No. It was about three hundred years ago that 

the Japanese received it from the Spanish. The Japanese 
brought it to Koica shortly after and the Kanchus who in¬ 
vaded Korea two centuries find a half ago obtained it from the 
Koreans. During all these wanderings it has- retained its 
name nearly intact, toeing called ta.~bo.-go in Japan tam-p' c-kwe 
in China and simply lam-ba in Korea. 

(7) Question. How many periodicals arc published in 
the Korean language at the present time ? 

- hts-u er. It is of value to record the fact that at the be¬ 
ginning of the century there are- six publications in the Ko¬ 
rean language. Two of th«m. the Whang-sung Sin-tmin and 
the Che-guk Sin-mtin, are published in Seoul under Korean 
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editorship, two ot them, the Hau-su-ig Sin-mnn of Seoul aim 
the Cho-sfio Shill-poof Chemulpo are published by Japanese, 
and the remaining two. the Christian News o i Seoul and the 
Siu-liak Wul-bo of Chemulpo are edited by Americans. Thu 
former is an eight page weekly edited by Rev. K. G. Under¬ 
wood. T). D,, and the latter is a forty page r.iomhly magazine 
edited by Rev. Gee. Ileber Jones of Chemulpo. 

(S) Question. Why do Koreans bury an unmarried 
girl in the middle of the road ? 

.■1 . Improbable though it may seem, this Cllrious 

custom prevails in Chul-la D:>, such graves having been seen 
by several Missionaries. Whether it prevails in other parts 
of Korea, the writer is unable to st .\. 

Two explanations are given, of which the following seems 
tlic: more aatiafactory, According to IJa.stcrn idea* the life of 
a girl who dies unmarried has been an utter and compie.tT-. 
failure, a disappointment only ; therefore it is to be expected 
that in the uexl world her spirit will be restless and revenge¬ 
ful. To prevent this, she is not buried on the hillside among 
those whose lives have been happy and prosperous, but in the 
center of the public road, where all passers-by may trample 
her spirit under their feet and thus keep it in subjection. 


Editorial Comment. 


One of the moil serious embarrassments 
to the writer 0:1 Korean topics is the lack 
of proper illustrations. One good photo¬ 
graph-will often tell more than two pages of the best written 
manuscript. As the Korea Review is gotten up with the view 
of furnishing information about Korea we do not sec how we 
can get along without illustrating. On the other hand we do 
not see how on our present modest financial basis we can 
furnish illustrations to our subscribers. The result of this 
dilemma is that we have decided to publish what we shall call 
The Korea Review Album, of Korean pictures. We have se¬ 
cured a goodly number ot choice pictures on Korean scenery, 
customs,superstitions, monuments,architecture, punishments. 


The Korea 
Review Album 
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etc. etc. which will l>c des eloped into half tone plates and 
printed on a heavy quality of paper oi a size suitable for 
insertion in au albuui of good proportions or for mounting; in 
frames if so desired. 

Thirty of these pictures will ha- issued with each yearly 
number or the Korea Review, hi other words it will constitute 
the Illustrated Korea Review. The additional cost for 
these illustrations will he. three yen a year. The subscription to 
the Review itself will remain as before but the Illustrated 
Review will be seven yen a year. To all who have subscribed 
tor the Review these thirty pictures, gotten up in the most 
attractive shape, will be furnished for three yen extra. A’ 
complete collection of these pictures will form the most reli¬ 
able work possible on Korean life. It may be that the pic¬ 
tures can be put out more rapidly than we have indicated, in 
which case a complete album of several hundred pictures can 
be put out in a year’s time. If so, notice will be given in good 
time to our subscribers. Particular pains will he taken to 
secure pict.no? of genuine value and interest and there will be 
no duplicate pictures nor two pictures hearing- on the same 
subject unless for very special reasons. 

In the January 22nd issue o: the Japan Daily Mail and 
in the January 26th issue of the Weekly Mail there appeared 
an editorial dealing with an article reported to have been 
printed in Gunton’x Magazine. That article was reviewed by 
a-.Mr. Yamaguchi and it was upon quotations of Mr. Ynmagtt- 
chi s quotations that the editorial above mentioned was hosed. 
Judging from these quotations it is certain that the original 
article was wholly reprehensible both in spirit and in expres¬ 
sion. Nothing that the Editor of ihe Mail says about these 
wild statements is t<x> severe. No man with the rudiments 
either of common sense or oi common charity could have made 
the statements there quoted nor can wc conceive of anyone 
believing them however reliable may have seemed the source 
from which they came. Wc are in perfect agreement with tile 
views of the Editor o: the Mail with one single exception. 
We car. not agree with him as to the ideal it; of the man who 
published the statements of that missionary. It is plain that 
the person referred to by the Mail was the Editor oi The Ko¬ 
rea Review, for there has been uo other man named H. B. 
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Halbert who has furnished tlie Japan Mail with matter relat¬ 
ing to Korea. 

how we wish to state most distinctly and categorically 
that we had nothing whatever to do with the article in ques¬ 
tion nor do we know who wrote it. The statements there 
made are diametrically opposed to all our notions of Japan. 
Furthermore the person charged with this serious offence h;is 
not written an article on Japan since the year i$S“ and then 
only on the ordinary sights and sounds of that country. He 
has never before heard of GnntoiTs Magazine nor rioas lie 
know whether it isatt American or an English publication. 
From the beginning of his residence in the East in iS$6 h*A 
attitude has been one of entire friendliness toward Japan and 
in his references to Japan in articles on Korea will bo found 
evidence of the kindliest feelings for ‘.hut country. 

The article referred to must have been written by some¬ 
one with a very superficial knowledge of the East and withal 
of a most credulous mind. The serious mistake of the Editor 
of the Japan Mail lay’ in his jumping to the conclusion that 
simply because the article was written by a Mr. ilulbert it 
must necessarily be this particular one. After confessing that 
he had not seen the original article he charges it up against u- 
in language that in tire very proportion in which it properly 
characterzies the real author in that same proportion libels u>. 

We have no doubt that as soon as the Editor ol the Japan 
Mail learned of the mistake he hastened to undo as far as pos¬ 
sible the injury which his negligence had caused to h fellow 
journalist and a personal acquaintance. The reputation of 
the japan Mail should be a sufficient guarantee that no pains 
would be spared to right such a wrong, especially when com¬ 
mitted iagainst one who has always heeti a warm friend and 
advocate of Japan.' 

News Calendar. 

G. Havashi Esq., the Japanese Minister, returned to Seoul 
on the sixth inst. 

J 

It has fce;n decided to station a Korean consul at Chefoo 
but it is said that for the present a French gentleman will act 
js Vice-Consul. 
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We are informed that the Household Department has 
secured the services of a German physician. 

The severe weather of the early days of February neces¬ 
sarily occasioned great suffering among prisoners. It is re¬ 
potted that two boys succumbed to the cold. „ 

Advices from Wfr.vsan show that in that section the 
ground is covered with four feet of snow on the level. 

It is interesting to note that during the year 1900 the 
number 01 people vaccinated in Korea was 46057. These cases 
were well distributed over the country, the remoter sections 
having rather mci? than those near the capital. 

We are informed that before coining to Seoul as French 
Minister M. Colin dc Plancy will be in Japan some five or six 
months. 

It is reported that under the auspices of Mr. Yi Yong ik 
silver motive is to be minted by the Government. 

One afternoon in December last Mrs. Jordan formerly of 
Seoul gave an afternoon tea to the "Korean” visitors at Lau¬ 
sanne, Switzerland. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Jordan. 
Mrs. Scranton and her daughters. Mrs. Gibson. Mrs. Gale 
and her daughters, Miss Everett. Dr. ar»d Mrs. Baidock and 
Rev. H. G. Appen/eller and family. 

The articles carried from Korea for exhibition in Paris 
did not find a ready sale and in view of the heavy expense of 
shipment the}' have been stored in France for the present. 

It was found a short time since that the prefectures of 
North Kyung-sang Province were nix years in arrears in their 
subscriptions to the Official Garcttc. The aggregate sum was 
over a thousand dollars. For this remissness the governor 
was ordered to be reprimanded. Such is the unhappy predica¬ 
ment of those who postpone the inevitable day. 

The F.tnperor of Japan has conferred upon the Prince 
Imperial of Korea the order of the Chrysanthemum, The dec¬ 
oration was brought to Korea by the Japanese Minister. 

There have been so many applications for licenses of in¬ 
corporation of Korean companies that the Ministry of com¬ 
merce has decided to discontinue the. granting of such licenses 
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Gen. Vn« the newly appointed Governor of South Chdl- 
la Province passed through Mok-p'o the other day on his way 
to his new post. 

The great piles of rice that lie upon the bund of Mok-p’o 
give evidence of the growing importance of the port. Of late 
the Nippon Yuscu Knisna boats have not been stopping at this 
port but they will not lie able long to pass without catling. 

The astonishing enterprise of the Japanese is evinced in 

their erection nt Mok-p“o of one of the l-.neet foreign building* 

in Korea. They ere beyond doubt the “Yankees'' of the East. 

A bold band cf armed robbers surrounded the station am! 
village of Oricol and looted them. A telegram for help wa- 
sent to Chemulpo and a special train of policemen and soldies- 
was sent up but by the time it arrived the robbers had disap¬ 
peared. 

It is reported that the Japanese have secured a tine site on 
a bill outside ihe city of F'yung yang for their Consulate and 
other building*, thst a regular po*u office isto he established in 
April, the mails at present going through the Consulate., and 
that the site lor the Japanese settlement is to be outside the 
South Gate. 

A Memorial Service was held in the English Church, 
Seoul on 2nd February, the day on which the remains of the 
much-beloved yueeu Victoria were laid in the mausoleum a; 
Frogutorc near W indsor. The lessons were taken from the 
44th chapter of the Book of Ecclcsiasticus. “Let us now praise 
famous men. etc froth the 3th chapter of the Gospel of John 
and from the 15th chapter of 1st Corinthians, The rest cf the 
service wa> choral and included hymns 401. 1+0, and 39S i:i 
Hymns A min/! ami Mod<rn. The oflciating clergyman wa- 
theRev. M. X. Trollope, assisted by the Rev. F. R. Hillary. 
Several Korean olrcials were present on behalf the Emperor 
of Korea. All the Legations were represented by their respec¬ 
tive Ministers. The general community "as abo largely 
represented. 

Since writing the editorial z\c re relative to charges made 
against us: by the japan Mail «t iunrn with some salisfactior 
that the editor of that paper has so far retracted ii:s state 
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meats as to publish our telegram denying the charges, anti to 

>tate that he is glad they are not true It is pleasant to know' 

Shat he is glad. We should have expected that his gladness 

would be tempered with a certain degree ol chagrin at having 

made, what proves to he a sheer blunder. Rut irrespective of 

this the. main-point was the public denial of the gross charges. 

This having been done the incident is closed. We are too 

conscious of editorial tallibilitv ourselves to be censorious. 

• 

The pleasant review ot” our hret number in the Mail shows 

that the relations ■i*'.wecn llu.l turner imd the Korea Review 

* • 

arc as cordial as nc'rd he. 

The Kisogxiwa Mam which arri\ed at Chemulpo on the 
2 ist inst brought eighteen American men who are bound for 
the mines at l.'n-sau. The run Trom Mok-p'o to Chemulpo 
•v;-s exceedingly rough. The uionotouy of ship lire was broken 
by the fahi«;g of the large -nloou lump which threaten ed to 
cause a considerable blaze. Hu: the prompt application o: 
the f'ifj'ps AiHi'fimnns \ itrvrr.trd suer. a catastrophe, Fire- 
at .sea, especially in a siotm. is one t>f those things that are 
more interesting to read about than to experience. 

The Korean Government has secured the services of 
Franz Eckert. KgL. Preussischer Mu.sik dirckior. to orgainze 
an Imperial Hand in Seoul. Mr. Eckert who arrived on Feb. 
roth was employed for liven tv rears by the Japanese govern¬ 
ment in a similar capacity, and we cannot doubt .that his long 
experience in the East will be 01 great value in traiuing Kor¬ 
eans. That experience combined with the Korean's taste for 
music will, we doubt no;. result in air excellent band. 

Robbery is jiot confined to the country districts. MV art 
sorry to learn that the Methodist Publishing House has been 
broken into and three \alusibie founts of matrices stoleu. A 
bicycles is also missing from the residence of Mr, Gale. 

Up to the moment o: going to press there was :io definite 
news about the condition ol l>r. Johnson of Td-gu. The com¬ 
bination of gastritis, pneumonia and typhus renders his condi¬ 
tion very grave. Roth Dr. Irvin and Rev. Mr. Ross of Fu-sau 
have gone to Ta-gu. But \vc are still permitted to hope thal 
medical science will prevail and that Providence through this 
instrumentality will restore a valuable worker to his post. 
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We arc putting i>ui with Ihir* number a full >t.aU:r.ieui «*f 
our plan for a Korea Review Album. We are >.»i the opinio” 
that public patronage will render this attempt to picture Kor¬ 
ea to the outer world a success. A few hundred sheered pic¬ 
tures of Korean scenery, uiomur.euts. custom', atid *.hs like 
can do more ro give a correct notion of vhnt '.hi' cov.inn and 
people are like than any amount of wrijtug car do Thirty 
photogravure pictures will V. published wirii thi* y;-ir - •iw*;- 
sucine. It will constitute th' Illustrated k«>r-.: i Kevivu 

On the rotli i:isl. a very chnruiiag anii'ilais'in-nil v. 
given in the Seoul Union Reading Romi*. con *i sting n! char¬ 
ades and tableaus by the Children. The costume* were very 
gay and the afternoon was voted a complete success. Xi- 
small part of the credit for this succvss is due t. ■ Mr. Sand- 
who spared no pains iu getting up th. hand-onv.- co.-tmis«- 
v\hi:li the email people wore 

We are. pleased to learn tha;. art.r the incvitabL delay. 
Prof Framplou has signed his contract with the Govern mem 
a* He 3d Master oi the English Language School. 

Lady Om sent .several hundred blankets to the IVUcv 
Department on the 15th inst. to be distributed ar.umg the pri¬ 
soners. 

The native papers star.- that the amount o' don;mail 
matter that passed through the Korean Post oiTic-un-ing 1.100 
was 1,308.62; pieces. 

The Educational Department has bean re' nested in the 
Law Department so select ten suitnbl: men from anumg :h. 
students of the French la .’.gauge as a nucleus of a new Law 
School which is con let 11 plated. 

Karlv in th? month three hundred gr.us and ten riMVsau'.. 
rounds of aminuntion which the Govcrurn-rt ’anil ordered irnm 
Germany arrived in Cher.iiil]>r.. 

A Russian Red Cros* Hospital ship carrying 150 wound¬ 
ed Russian soldiers, entered Mu-sun j»‘o 011 the >tl: inst. 

On the 201I1 iust. Mr. Vauuid-ca. Secretary of the Japan¬ 
ese Legation leu Seoul en route tor jannu . 

The Superintendent of the Seoul Fusm R. R. arrived si: 
Chcnudpo from Japan on the 19th ins:. 
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The disagreement between the Korean and Japanese rice 
merchants in Chemulpo seems to have reached a critical stage. 
The native papers say that* the Korean merchants have form¬ 
ed an agreement to sell no more, rice to Japanese except upon 
a strictly cash basis. Tht Japanese have likewise determined 
to pay no more money in advance to Koreans for rice. In the 
juest the Japanese have frequently lost heavily by paying for 
rice crops far in advance and Koreans likewise have lost by 
giving rice to the Japanese on credit. It will be a good thing 
lor both parties to come down to a "spot cash' 1 basis. That 
will put an end io the difficulties on both sides. 

On Wednesday The 20th instant a General Meeting of the 
Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic .Society was held at the 
Seoul 17 111011 Reading Room. The paper of the day was by 
Rev. M. N. Trollope and his subject was Kang-wha. A long 
residence cn. that island has made him an authority on its 
geography, history and folk-lore. The piper was consequent¬ 
ly of extreme interest. After a careful description of the geo¬ 
graphy and topography of the island there followed an account 
of all the monuments and other historical remains in which it 
abounds and finally a graphic account of the more important 
epochs in its history. It appears that in spite of the unex¬ 
ampled spread of the Mongol power, even to the banks of the 
Danube, they never conquered the island of Kang-wha. Nirr 
was it because they did not try. Mongol armies more than 
mice encamped on the opposite mainland and by threat and 
promise tried to induce the King to return to Song-do but 
they never ventured across the water. It was dne to their 
ignorance of bouts and oi navigation that saved Kang-wha 
from their ravages. 

The Society is to be congratutaled on securing a paper os 
the highest scholarly grade on a subject that is perhaps :is 
fascinating and important as any iu connection with Korea. 

Bv a mistake in proof reading one fcot was dropped from 
the third line of the quatrain in the story of Rip Van Winkle 
under the heading Odds ana Ends. The line should read : 

By mountain, river, glade and glen. 
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Chapter 111. - Continued. 

In the autumn of that year the two generals.- Yung-bok 
and Sun-ch’i. invaded Korea at the head of a strong force • 
but l'-gr was ready for them and it; the first engagement scat¬ 
tered llie invading army, the remnants o: which look refuge 
among the. mountains. It was ten days before they rallied 
enough to make even a good retreat. I’-gii was frightened ly 
his own good luck for he knew that this would still further 
anger the Kmperor: so w hen an envoy came from China the 
king humbled himself, conie^td his sins and scr.t his son i>* 
China as hostage together with a gift of 3.00a horses. Ten 
thousand troops accompanied him. As these.- troops were 
armed, the Chinese envo> feared there might be trouble after 
the Vain had beer- crossed. He therefore asked the Brine? to 
have them disarmed. The latter thought lie detected treach¬ 
ery ar.d so f.ed at night and did not stop tinti. he reached 
his father’s palace in F’yung-yar.g. 'rite envoy paid for this 
piece o: gauche rie with his head. 

Meanwhile Generals Yang-hok and Sun-ch’i had beet: 
scouring Liao-tung and had collected n larger army than be¬ 
fore. With this they crossed the Ya-lu and marched on 
P’yting-yang. They met with no resistance. :or T’-gu had 
collected all his forces at the capital, hoping perhaps that tlie 
severity of the weather would tire out au> force that might be 
-■ent against him. The siege, continued two months during 
w'hicli time the two generals quarreled incessantly. When 
the Emperor sent Gen. Kong Son-su u» sec what was the 
matter. Gen. Sun-ch’i accused Ins colleague o! treason an 
had him sent back to Chilli, where Ik- lost his head. The 
siege. continued by Gen. Suu-ch L. dragged on till the fol¬ 
lowing summer and it would have- con turned longer had tie: 
traitor within the town assnssiiialcu the king and f.cd tv th. 
Chinese camp. Stil! the people refused to make te rms until 
"mother traitor opened the gates u< the enemy. Ot:i. >t:n- 
ch i s first act was to comjxii Prince -whang. Uu heir apparent, 
to do obeisance. But thcpvople h i their e-upon :1 k 
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I mi tor who opened I he gate tor they fell upon him and tore- 
him to piece*' lx-fore he could make good his e»C.ip£ lo the 
Chinese camp. 

Upon the flowi:la!! of Wi-man's- kingdom. the country 
was divided by the Chines* into four provinces called respec:- 
ivelv Nans uang, I in duti. Hyun duanJ Chin-bun. The first 
of these. Xang-naiig, i s supposed lo have covered lhal portion 
of Korea now included in the three provinces of P'ynug-an. 
U’liaiij'-l’ii and K\ ung-gsiii. In-dun. so far as we can learn. 

located about ns tiia pfesoiit j«in inc£' of Katig-wim, but it 
may have exceeded these limits. Hy un-do was about coterr: 
inous with the present pravinev t f Ham-gyung in the north¬ 
east. Chin- 1 .im lay beyond the Vain River but ns limits can 
hardly be guessed at. It mat have stretched lo the Liau 
River or beyond- It is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
coiKpaerors themselves had any definite idea of the shape ox 
extern of these iotir provinces. Twenty-five years later, ir, 
the fifth year ol Kmpcroi Chao-ti Si B. C. a change in ad¬ 
ministration was made. Chin-bur. and Hviiu-do were united 
to form a new province called Fyimg-ju. while mi-dun and 
Nang-nang were thrown together to form Tong-bit. in this 
form the country remained until the founding of Ko-gu-ryu in 
the twelfth year of Emperor Yuan-ti. 36 B. C. 

It is here a fitting place to pause and ask what was the 
nature ol these wild tribes that hung upon the Hanks of civ¬ 
ilization and. like the North American Indians, were friendly 
one day and on the war-path the next- Very little can be 
gleaned from purely Korean sources, but a Chinese work 
entitled theMuti-hu:i 7 'ong-p.o deals with them in some derail, 
auc while there is much that is ciuite fantastic and absurd the 

A 

main points tally so well with the little that Korean records 
say. that in their essential features they arc probably as near¬ 
ly correct as anything we are likely to find in regard to these 
aborigines (shall we say) of smr.li-eastera Asia. 


Chapter IV. 

Tli* wiM . . .the "Sin* Trihc**' &pocrj*pkal . , ,Yc-mali. . . .peti¬ 

tion .. .aistory .. .customs... . Ye and Mat perhaps two.. ..Ok-jn 
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... .position ... .history._customs... .North <>k*jo,.. .Kcns-mi. ... 

petition -cifetc-nw..,. tlie «tMeri: tribes ... .the Mal-ga) j^roup . 

position_.Customs,.. .other border tribes. 

As \vc have already seen, tradition gives as nine original 
wild tribes in the north, named respectively the Kyiin, Pang. 
Whang, PAk. Chuk, Hyun, P’ung, Vang, and U. These 
we are told '-ecupied the peninsula in the very earliest times. 
But little credence cun be placed in this enumeration, for 
when it comes to.the narration of events we find that thesc- 
’ribes are largely ignored and numerous other names arc intro¬ 
duced. The tradition is that thej' lived in Yang-gok. 1 ‘The 
Place of the Rising Sun."’ In the days of Emperor T’ai- 
kanofthe Hria dynasty. 21S8 B. C. the wild tribes of the 
east revolted. In the days of Emperor W'n-wang. 1:22 B. C. 
it is said that representatives from several of the wild tribes 
came to China bringing rude musical instruments and per¬ 
forming their queer dances. The Whe-S was another of the 
tribes, for we are told that the brothers of Emperor Wu-wang 
Hed thither but were pursued and killed. Another tribe, the 
So-i, proclaimed their independence of China but were utter!.' 
destroyed bv this same lnor.sirch. 

It is probable that all these tribes occupied the territory 
north of the Valu River and the Kver-vvhite Mountains. Cer¬ 
tain it is that these mimes never orclir in the pig's of Kotisih 
history proper. Doubtless there was more or.less intermix- 
lure and it is more than possible that their blood runs in the 
veins of Koreans today, but of this we cannot be certain. 

We must call attention to one more purely Chinese notice 
of early Korea because it contains perhaps the earliest men¬ 
tion uf the word Cho-sfm. It is said that in Cho-sCin three 
rivers, the Chun so, Viil-su, and San-sti, unite to form the 
Yiil-su, which flows by (or through) Nang nang. This cor 
responds somewhat with the. description of the Yalu River. 

We now come to the wild tribes actually resident in the 
jKUihisula and whose existence can hardly be questioned, what¬ 
ever may be said-about the details here given. 

We lx*gtu with the tribe called Ye-miik, about which 
there arc full notices both in Chinese and Korean records. 
The Chinese accounts deal wilh it as a single tribe but the 
Korean accounts, which are more exact, tell us that Ye am! 
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Male u i-Ti: 'i\vi» sejKiT.ilf "kingdoms." In all probability they 
were of the s.we Murk but separate in government. 

Vt-Siik < ;*"£ meaning kingdom) is culled by some Ye-wi- 
guk. It is also kuou :is k'h :1. Il was s:l imted directly nortll 
<•: tilt kingdom of Sil-hi. which "as practically the present 
province of Kyfing s:mg. so its Ixnmdary must have teen the 
same as that ol the present km:g-w ini I'rov iuce. On the north 
was Ok-ju. on the vast ;lu (.'.real Sea, and on the west Xaiig- 
nang. We may say then that Ya-guk comprised the greater 
portion 01 what is mm kung-wim 1’rovmcv. To this day the 
ruins of its capital may be seen to the cast of the town of 
Kang-nemig. In the palmy days of Ye-guk its capital was 
called Tong-i and later, when overcome by Sil-la. a royal 'tal 
was unearthed there and Hi»-wa:ig the king of Sil-la adopted 
a as his royal seal. After this town was incorporated into 
Sil-la it was known a.s MyQng-;u. 

In tiie days of the Emperor Mu jt. 140 C.. the king of 

Ye-guk was Xam-m u. He- revolted from Wi-inan’s rale and, 
taking a great miml«cr of his people, estimated, fantastically 
of course, at 5S0.0C0. removed to Eiao-tung, where the Em- 
lieror gave him a site fora settlement at Chang-ha-gun. Some 

accounts say that this colony lasted three years. Others 

sav that after two vaars it revolted and was destroyed bv the 
» • * * 

Emperor. There are indications that the remnant joined the 

kingdom of J'u-yu in the north-east for. according to one 

writer, the seal of Pli-yii contained the words "Seal of the 

king of Ye" and it was retmrted that the ag;d men of Pu-yii 

used U» say that in the-days of the II,111 dynasty they were 

fugitives. There was aiso in Pu-yu a fortress called the "Ye 

Fortress." From this some argue that Xam-nyu was not a 

man of the. east blit of the north. Indeed it is difficult to six- 

how he con Id have taken so many people so far especially- 

across an enemy's country. 

When the Chinese took the whole northern jiari o: Ko¬ 
rea. tile Ye country was incorporated into the province of Iin- 
dun and in the time of the Emperor Hwang-mu the governor 
of tlie province resided at Kang-neung. The Emperor re- 
•.reived at annual tribute of grass-cloth, fruit and horses. 

The people of Yc-gttk were simple and credulous, and not 
naturally inclined to warlike pursuits- They were modest 
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and unassuming, nor were they fond of jewels or finery. 
Their peaceful disposition made then; a:i easy prey to their 
neighbors who frequently harassed them. In later times both 
Ko-gu-ryu and Sil-la used Ye-gui: soldiers in part in effecting 
their conquests. People of the Same family name did not in¬ 
termarry. If a person died o; disease his house was deserted 
and the family found a new place of abode. We infer from this 
that their houses were of a very poor quality and easily built: 
probably little more than a rude thatch covering a slight ex- 
cavation in a hill-*ide. The use of hemp was known wn< 

also that of si!k, though this was probably at a much later 
date. Cotton was also grown and. woven. By observing the 
stars they believed they could foretell a famine; ./cm which 
we infer that they were mainly an agricultural f>eoj»le. In 
the tenth moon they worshipped the heaven**, during which 
ceremony they drank, sang and danced. They also worship¬ 
ped the ‘'Tiger Spirit." Robbery was punished by fining-he 
offender a horse or a cow. In fighting they used spears'a.** 
long as three men and not infrequently several men wielded 
the *ame spear together. The;.* fought entirely on foot. The 
celebrated Nang-tiang hows were in reality of Ye-gui: make 
and were cut out o* fvi*-ta! wood. The country was infested 
with leopards. The horses were so small that mounted men 
could ride under the branches of the fruit trees without dif¬ 
ficulty. They sold colored fish skins to the Chinese, the fish 
being taken from ‘.he eastern sea. 

We are confronted by the singular statement that at the 
time of the Wei dynasty in China. 220 294 A. D. Yc-guk 
swore allegiance to China and despatched an envoy four limes 

a year. There was no Ye-n:nl; in Kor;a at '.hat time and this 
must refer to some other Ye tribe in the north. It is said 
they purchased exemption from military duty by paying a stip¬ 
ulated annual sum. This is manifestly said of some tribe 
more contiguous to China than the one we are- here discussing. 

M 4 k-guk. the other half of Ye-muk, line it* «eat of gov¬ 
ernment near the site of the present town of Ch'uu-eh'un. 
Later, in the time of the Sil-la supremacy, it was known as 
U-su-ju. It was called Ch'un-jliin the time of the Ko-ryii 
rule. 

The ancient Chinese work, Sn-jitn, says tlinJ in the ihi\s 
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ol tr.i[H:iyr Mu-soug (antedating Ki-ja) the people of \Vlia* 
ha Msm uiSk came and did obrisaimc to China. This may 
have been the Korean Miik. Mencius also makes mention of 
a gre MRk and a lesser Mak. In the time of the Han 
dyns‘s:y they spoke of Cho-sun. Chin-biin aitdYe-mak. Men¬ 
cius' notice of a greater and lesser Mak is looked upon by 
some as an insult to the memory of Ki ja, as if he had caller’ 
Ki-ja’s kingdom a wild country ; but the above mention of the 
three separately is quoud to show that Mencius had no such 
thought. 

The annals ol Emperor Mu-jc siite. in a commentary, 
that Mak was north of Chiu-hau and south of Ko-gu-ryu and 
Ok-jfi aid had the sea to the e.«st. a description which exactly 
suits Ye-niak as we know it. 

The wild tribe culled Oh-;,a occupied the terrilory east of 
k.i-m.i l .v.i and lay along the cistern sea-coast. It was nar¬ 
row and long, stretching a thousand /; along; the coast in the 
form o: . hook. This well describes the contour of the coast 
from a pu»*it somewhat south o: the present Wiin-sati north¬ 
ward along the shore of Ha:n-gy ring Province. On its south 
was Yc-mak and on its north were the wild Kutn-mi and l*n- 
yu tribes. It consisted of five thousand houses grouped in sep 
arale comm unities that were quite Uisliuct from each other 
politically, and a son of patriarchal government prevailed. 
The language was mticl. like that of the people of Ko-gu-ryu. 

When Wi-mau took Ki .mil's kingdom, the Ok-jn people 
liecame subject to him. but later, when the Chinese made the 
jour province*-. Ok-jii was incorporated into 11 y un-do. As 
Ok-ju was the mo.it remote of all the wild tribes from the 
Chinese capital, a special governor was apj>oimed over her. 
called a Tong-bu To-wi. arid his seat of government was at 
Pul-la fortress. The district was divided into seven pans, all 
of which were cast of Tan-dan Pass, perhaps the Ta-gwul 
Pass of to-dav. In the sixth year of the Emperor Kwang- 
liui, .}i A. 1).. it is said that the governorship was discontinu¬ 
ed and native magnates were put a* the head of affairs in each 
of the seven districts unde: the litle Hu or Marquis. Three 
of the seven districts were Wha ye, Ok ju aim Pul-la. It is 
said that the people of Ye-guk were called in to build the gov¬ 
ernment houses in these seven centers. 
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When Ko-gu-iyu took over all northern Korea, she placed 
a single governor over all this territory with the title T-i-i-.:. 
Tribute was rendered in the form of gra-s^-eloth fish. salt and 
oLher sea products. Handsome women were also rei|Uf-iT bar¬ 
ed. The laud was fertile. Il Uad a range of mountains at --s 
back and the sea in Iron'.. Cereals grew abundantly. The 
people are described as being very vindictive. Spears wer: 
the weapons mostly used in fighting. Horses and cattle wt-r?- 
scarce. The style of dress was the same as that of Ko-gu-ryu. 

When a girl readied ihe age of ;oti she wa- taken to the 
home of her future husband and brought up there. Having 
attained a marriageable age she returned home and her fiance 
then obi..:ned her by paying the stipulated price. 

Dead bodies were buried in a shallow grave and when 

onlv the bones remained Lhev were exhumed ttac thrust into 
• • 

a huge hollowed tree trunk which fcmied the. family "vault." 
Many generations were thus buried in a -bugle tree trunk. 
The opening was at the end of the trunk. A wooden image 
of the dead was carved and set Ue-bdc this coffin and with it a 
bovi of grain. 

The northern part of Ok-ju w?.s called Puk Ok-jit or 

"North Ok-ju." The customs of these people were the souk 

as those of the south except for some differences caused In. 

the nroximitv of the Eum-nu tribe to the north who were llu 
* • 

Apaches of Korea. Every year these fierce people made -• 
descent upon the villages of the peaceful Ok-jit. sweeping 
everything before them. So regular were the 1 *.- incursion- 
that the Ok-ju people used to migrate to the nnuutaiiK evytv 
summer, where they lived in envts as best they could, return¬ 
ing co their homes in the late auttu:: •: The cold of winter he';', 
their enemies in check. 

Wc arc told that a Chinese envoy once penetrated the*:? 
remote regions. He asked "Arc there ant people living be¬ 
yond this sea?" (meaning the Japan Sen.) They replied 
"Sometimes when we go out to fish and a tempest strikes tt-. 
we are driven ten days toward the cxs'. until we reach island - 
where men live whose language is s-. range and whose custom 
it is each summer :o drowr. a young girl in the sea. Another 
id "Once seine cloth*-* floated her* which vrerr- like our-; 
except that the sleeves were as long as the height o: a mar 
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Another said "A boat ones Gritted here containing a mar. with 
a double face, one above the other. We could not understand 
his speech and as he refused to eat he soon expired." 

The tribe of Ok-ju was finally absorbed in Ko-gu-ryu in 
the fourth year of King T'ft-jo Wang. 

The Eum-nu tribe did not belong to Korea proper but as its 
territory was adjacent to Korea a word may not be out of piace. 
It was originally called Snk-sin. It was north of Ok-ju and 
stretched from the Tu-tnan river away north to the vicinity 
of the Amur. Its most famous mountain was Pul-ham -San. 
It is said to have been a thousand I! to the north-east of Pu- 
yu. The country was mountainous and there were no cart 
roads. The various cereals were grown, as well as hemp. 

The native account of the people of Kum-nu is quite droll 
and can hardly be accepted as credible. It tells ns that the 
people lived in the trees iti summer and in holes in the ground 
in winter The higher a man's rank the deeper he was al¬ 
lowed to dig. The deepest holes were "nine rafters deep." 
Pigs were much in evidence. The flesh was eaten and the 
?ki :»3 were worn. In winter the people smeared themselves 
an inch thick with grease. In summer they wore only a 
breach-cloth. They were extremely filthy. In the center of 
each of these winter excavations was a common cesspool about 
which everything else was clustered. The extraordinary 
statement is made that these people picked up pieces of men 
with their toes and ate them. They sat on frozen meat to 
thaw it out. There was no king, but a son of hereditary 
chieftainship prevailed. If a man desired to marry he placed 
a feather in the hair of the damsel of his choice and it she ac¬ 
cepted him she simply followed him home. Women did uot 
marry twice, but before marriage the extreme of latitude was 
allowed. Young men were more respected than old men. 
They buried their dead, placing a number of slaughtered pigs 
beside the dead that he might have something to eat in the 
land beyond the grave. The people were fierce and cruel, 
and even though a parent died they did not weep. Death was 
the penalty for small as well as great offences. They had no 
form of writing and treaties were made only by word of mouth. 
In the days of Emperor Yuan-ti of file Eastern Tsin dynasty, 
an envoy from this tribe was seen in the Capital of China. 
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We have described the tribes of casern Korea. A wort! 
now about the western part of the peninsula. All that por- 
liotJ of Korea lying; between the Hav. and Vain rivers con¬ 
stituted what was known as Nang naog and included the pre¬ 
sent provinces. ofP’vung-ar. and Whang ha together with a 
portion of Kyniig-geui. It was originally the name of a single 
tribe whose position will probably never be exactly known : 
but it was of such importance tint when China divided north¬ 
ern Korea into four provinces she gave this name of Nang 
nang to all that portion lying, a* we have said, between the 
Han and the Yahi. The only account- of these people art 
given under the head of the Kingdom of Ko-gu-ryu which we 
shall consider later. But between Nang nang and the ex¬ 
treme eastern tribe- of Ok-ju there was a large tract of coun¬ 
try including the eastern part of tire present province of 
Py'ung-an and the western pari of Hnm-gvung. This was 
called Hyun-do. and the Chinese gave this name to the whole 
north-eastern part of Korea. No separate accounts of Hyun- 
do seem to lie now available. 

Before passing to the account of the founding oi the three 
great kingdoms of Sil-’.a, Pak-je and Ko-gu-ryu. we must give 
a passing glance at one or two of the great border tribes of tin 
north-west. They were not Koreans but exercised such in- 
finenot u|>ou the life of Kores thn? they deserve passing notice. 

In tliat vast tract of territory now known as Manchuria 
there existed, at the time of Christ, a group of wild tribes 
known under the common name Mal-gab The group was com¬ 
posed of seven separate tribes, named respectively—^ongnml. 
Pak-tnl, Aii-gu-gol, Pul-lal, Ho-sil, Hoik-Mi (known a I so as tin 
Mul-gil and the Pak san. Between these tribes there was pr el¬ 
igibly son it strong affinity, although (his is argued only from 
the generic name Mul-gol which war. usually appended to their 
separate names, and the fact that Mai-gal is commonly spoken 
of as one. The location of ibis group of tribes is dcterr.'oied 
by the statement <>1 that it was north of Ko-gu-ryu and I:- 1 
that to the cast of it was a tribe anciently called lhe Snk-sin 
(the same a- the Eum-uu.) and i p that it five thousand /■ 
from Nak-y.mg tile capital of Chiu?.. Wv are also told that in 
H was the great river Sog ina* which v as three // wide referr¬ 
ing it would seeTj to the Amir Ki-.-.-r These tribes, though 
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member? of on? family, were constantly fighting each other 
and their neighbors and the ancient records say that of all the 
wild tribes of the east the Mal-gal were the most feared by 
their neighbors. But of all the Mal-gnl tribes the Heuk-su 
were the fiercest and most warlike. They lived by hunting' 
and fishing The title of their chiefs was Ta-uiak-pul-man- 
lol-guk, The people honored their chiefs and stood in great 
fear of them. It is said that they would not attend to the 
duties of nature on h mountain, considering, it would seem, 
that there is something sacred about a mountain. They 
lived in excavations in the sides of earth banks, covering them 
with a rough thatch. The entrance was from above. Horses, 
were used but there were no other domestic animals except 
pigs. Their rude cart* vctc pushed b> men mid their plows, 
were dragged b> the same. They raised a little millet and 
barley, and cultivated nine kinds of vegetables. The water 
there, was brackish owing to the presence of a certain kind of 
tree the bark of whose roels tinged the water like an infusion. 

The'" made wine by chewing gTuin mid then allowing it to 
ferment. This was very intoxicating. Tor the marriage cer¬ 
emony the bride wore a hempen skirt and the groom a pig skin 
with a tiger skin over his head. Both bride and groom wash¬ 
ed tiie face and hands in urine. They were the filthiest ot all 
the wild tribes. They were expert archers, their bows beiug 
made of horn, and the arrows were twenty-three inches long. 
In summer a poison was prepared in which the arrowheads 
were dipped. A wound from one of these was almost instant¬ 
ly fatal. The almost incredible statement is made in the na¬ 
tive accounts that the dead bodies of this people were not in¬ 
ferred but were used ir. baiting traps for wild animals. 

Besides the Mal-gal tribes tilde were two_others of con¬ 
siderable note, namely the Pal-ha and the Ku-ran of. which 
special mention is not here necessary, though their names will 
appear occasionally in the following pag:s. They lived, some¬ 
where along the northern borders of Korea, withiu striking 
distance. The last border tribe that we shall mention is the 
Vu jin whose history is closely interwoven with that of Ko- 
gU-ryu. They were the direct descendants, or at least eiose 
relatives, of the Eum 11U people. They were said to have 
been the very lowest and weakest of all the wild tribes, in fact 
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•a mongrel tribe, made up of the offscourings of all the other.-. 
They are briefly described by the -Uilenicnt that if they took 
*up a handful of water it instantly turned black. They were 
■good archtrs and were skilful at ntimuring the rb-c-r for the 
purpoK? of decoying it. They ate deer flesh raw. A favorite 
form of amusement was to make tar.lt deer intoxicated with 
wine and watch their antics. Pigs, cattle and douki-ys abound¬ 
ed. They used cettlc for burden a:ui the hides served for 
covering. The houses were roof-.' with bark, Fine horse** 
were raised by then*.. I*. %va' in tlii; tribe the-, tii: great con- 

ouerer of China. A-gol-t’a. awho u.svcd tLt way for the 
founding of the gr^at Kir. dyr.istr n tlrmsnij years i>r nmr. 
alter the beg:tmiu^ of our era. 

Chapter V. 


Mittthern Kvrt*;::)... .Xi- : ua"s* arrival... .•lilYurciict** wiiicli he juu::<L . . 
three "roaps... .Mi:buii... .position... . pec v..i untie-... .character: li¬ 
lies. .. .worship.. .Uitwinu. .. nunhtrf-. Chin-inn: .Chine*- 

•migration .. ..customs ... Fy«*:i-btm.position. . ..Uuhit*<.the 

philological arguii.cm. . ..vjntliern erigir. . ..Ki-jiiu unit at- des¬ 
cendant*. 


We must r.ow ask the reader to go with us to the south* 
vru portion of the peninsula where we shall liud a people d:i 
feriug in many essential re-peOls from the people of ‘.he north 
ar.d evincing not m.-rr-iv such diffsrev." but such opposite char¬ 
acteristics from the people of the north that it is diflieult '«■- 
believe ’-liat they ate of the same origin. 


When King Ki-jun, tU- last of th- Ki-ja dynasty pro;v_r 
was driven from F'yung-yatig bv the unscrupulous \Vt-:nai:. 
tic- embarked. as v.- c have already s-eeu. upon the 
River accompanied by a small retina:- of officials and servant:-. 
Faring southward along the coas*. always withir *hght o* laud 
and generally between the Islands and mainland, be dc=m ;:l it 


safe at last to affect a landing. This he did a: n placeaucLn.- 


h known as Ream ma gol or "Place of the t’olden llor*.-.' 
now Ik-san. It should he notice^ that this retidtringis 
ly that of the Chinese char;::U-r; that were v.-el to represent 
the word Kcum-ma-gol. Ij: si:’ probability it was a tuer* 
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transliteration of ihe native name o: the place by the use of 
the Chinese, and the rendering here given was originally un 
thought of. 

They found the land inhabited, but by a people straugc 
in [ibuus; every particular. The explicitness with which all 
native accounts describe the people whom Ki-jun found in the 
south is in itself a striking argument in favor of the theory that 
a different race of people was there encountered. Tht south¬ 
ern part of the peninsula was divided between three groups of 
peoples called respectively Ma-hua, Chin-Jiati and Pyon-han. 
How these names originated can hardly be learned at this date, 
but it would seen? that they were native words : for the last uf 
the three, Pyon-han, was aLso culled Pyon-jin, a word enter¬ 
ing into the composition of mauy of the names of the towns 
peopled by the PyOiiTian trills, j; js necessary for us now to 
t ike a brief glance at each of these three groups, for in them 
\\e find the solution of the most interesting and impor¬ 
tant problem that Korea has to offer either to the historian or 
ethnologist. 

The Ma-han people occupied the south-western part of 
the peninsula, comprising the whole oi the present province 
of Ch'ung-ch'ung and the northern part of Chul-la. It may 
have extended northward nearly to the Han river but oi this 
we cannot be sure. On its north was the tribe of Nang-nang. 
on the south was probably a part of Pyon-han but one au¬ 
thority says that to the south of Ma-han were the Japanese or 
Wa in. These Japanese are carefully described and much col¬ 
or is given to this statement by certain coincidences which 
will he brought out later. Xo Korean work mentions these 
Japanese and it may be that the Japanese referred to were 
those living on the islands between Korea and Japan. But 
we can easly imagine the thrifty islanders making settlements 
of the southern coast of Korea. 

The first striking peculiarity of the Ma-han people, and 
one that differentiates them from the northern neighbors, was 
the fact tluit they were uol or.c tribe but a congeries of small 
settlements each entirely independent of the others, each hav¬ 
ing its own chief, its own army, its own laws. It is said that 
they lived cither among; the mountains or ufuug the coast, 
which would point to the existence of two races, the one in- 
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land, indigenous. and the other, colonists from some othe 
country. TJie Mx-liai: people were acquainted with agricul¬ 
ture. sericulture and the use of flax and hemp. Their fowls 
had tails ninety five inches long. Here is one of the interest¬ 
ing coincidences that uphold the contention that the Japanese 
were in the pen insula at that time. These peculiar fowls are 
now extinct, but. within the memory of people now living, 
such fowls were quite common iti Japan and preserved speci¬ 
mens -lit the museum at Tokyo show that the- a love measure¬ 
ments are by no means unusual in that breed of fowl. I; 
would seem then that Japan procured them from Korea, or 
else- the Japanese colonists introduced them into Korea. 

Another point which differentiates the south from tin- 
north was the fuel thul :i walie-J town was a thing unknown in 
the south ; as the Korean writer puts it "There was no dif¬ 
ference between town and country." Their houses were 
rough thatched huts sunken a little below the surface of thv 
ground, as is indicated by the statement that th* houses were 
entered from the top” These people of Ma-han were strong 
and fierce and were known b_\ the loudness and vehemence i>; 
their speech. This accords well with the further fact that 
they were the virtual governors of all south Korea, for it wii- 
Ma-kuti who furnished rulers for Chin-han. These people 
did not kneel uoi bow ill salutation. There was no dirferenc-. 
in the treatment of people of different ages or sexes. All were 
addressed alike. 

Another marked difference between these, people and tho*^ 
of the north was that the Ma-han people held neither gold nor 
silver in high repute. We may safely reckon upon the acquis¬ 
itive faculty as being t: e most keen and pervasive of all th • 

faculties of eastern as. v*'eil as western oeooies. and that the 

* * 

north should have been acquainted with the uses and values 
of the-*: metals while the south was not. can argue nothing !o.— 
than a complete ignorance of each other. The southern peo¬ 
ple loved bends strung about the head and face, a trait th::'. 
naturally points to the south ana the tropic*. In the summer 
they worshipped spirits, at which time the- consumed iarg- 
quantities of intoxicating l>evera e js while the> sang and dam. 
cd. several *Teu> o: mei:” uancing together and keeping time 
with, their test. In the autumn, after the harvest, they 
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worshipped and feasted again. In each of the little settle¬ 
ments there was a high priest whose business it was to worship 
for the whole community. They had a kind or monastic sys¬ 
tem, the devotees of which fastened iron drums to high posts 
• i-.id beat Upon them during, their worship. 

Another striking statement is that talouing was common. 
This is another powerful argument in favor of the theory of a 
southern origin, for il is apparent that tatooing is a form of 
dress and is most in vogue where the heat renders th'i use of 
clothing uncomfortable. As might be expected, this habit 
has died out in Corea, owing without doubt to the compara¬ 
tive severity of the elimate ; but within the memory of living 
u:en it has been practiced on a small scale, and today there is 
one remnant of the custom in the drawing of a red colored 
tliread under the skin of the wrist in making certain kinds ol 
of vow or promises. 

In the u.rger towns the ruler was called Sin ji and iu the 
smaller one* Kup-eha. The}' had tests of endurance similar 
to those used by North American Indians. One of them con¬ 
sisted in drawing a cord through the skin of the back and be¬ 
ing hauled up and down by it without a murmur. 

We are told that in Ma-han there were 100.000 houses. 
_ach district containing, from ;.coo to :o.ooo houses. This 
would give an approximate population of ^00,000. The names 
of the fifty-four districts or kingdom included iu Ma-han are- 
given in the appendix together with those of Chin-hait and 
Pyon han. 

Wc are told that the aged men of Chin-han he’d the tradi¬ 
tion that thousands of Chinese lied to Korea in the days of the 
Tsin dynasty*, 255-2oy B. C.. and that the people of Ma-hwii 
gnve them land in the cast and enclosed them in a palisade. 

and furnished them with a governor who transmitted the of- 

* 

fice to his son. This could refer however only* to a small por¬ 
tion of Chin-han. There was a large and widely scattered 
native population occupying approximate the territory’ coher¬ 
ed by the present Kyung-sang Province. It is orobable that 
:hese Chinese refugees exercised a great influence over them 
and taught them many things. Tt is not improbable that it 
was owing to this civilizing cadency that Sil-la eventually be¬ 
came master of the peninsula. But it should be carefully 
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noted that this Chin-han did not derive its name, from the 
Chin (Tsin) dynasty of China through these Chinese refugees. 
The character nsed in designating Ctrin-h.au is not the same 
as that used for the Chin dynasty. 

The land vvi> fertile. The mulberry flourished and silk 
culture was a common employment. Horses and cattle were 
used both under the saddle and as beasts of burden. Marriage 
rites were scrupulously observed and the distinction between 
the sexes was carefully preserved. When a body was interred 
men followed the bier waving feathers in the air to help waft 
the soul of the departed cti its flight to heaven. The country 
contained much mineral wealth. Ye-inak. Ma-hau and the 
Japanese all obtained meta! from Chin-han. Iron was the 
medium of exchange. They were fond of music and the dance. 
Tlitir music was made by mean? of a rude harp aud an instru¬ 
ment made by stretching wire back and forth inside a metal 
cylinder which, when struck, caused the strings to vibrate. 
When a child was born a stone was placed agf.iust its head to 
flatten it. Tattooing was common in those parts contiguous to 
the Japanese, which would imply that the custom was a borrow¬ 
ed one. When two men met on the road it was considered good 
form Tot each to stop and insist upon the others passing first. 

Tt is hardly necessary to dwell upon the characteristics of 
the Pybu-han people, for they were nearly the same as those 
of the people of Chin*han. Some say they were within the 
territory of Chin-han, others that they were south both oi 
Ma han and Chin-han, and nearest to the Japanese. They 
tatooed a great deal. Beyond this fact little is known o? them 
excepting that their punishments were very severe, many of¬ 
fences being punished with death. 

It is difficult to say what was the nature of the bond be¬ 
tween the different districts w r hich made up the whole body of 
cilhcT Ma-kan, Chin-han or Pydn-han. On the one hand \vv 
arc told that the districts were entirely separate aud yet \v: 
find Ma-han» as a whole, performing acts that imply some soil 
of federation at least if not a fixed central government, in fact 
one Chinese work states that a town named Cha-j: was the 
capital of all three of the Hans. We must conclude therefore 

ironi these and subsequent statements that some sort <»f cen¬ 
tral government prevailed, a*, least in Mn-han. 
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The name. 4 ot the several kingdoms which composed the 

three Ha us are preserved tu us. mutilated, in all probability. 

by reason of Chinese transliteration, but still useful from a 

philological and ethnological standpoint If the reader will 

glance but casually at the list of tlie-e .separate districts as 

given in the appendix, lie will see that there was good cause 

for the division into three Hans. We will point out only the 

most striking peculiarities here, na this belongs rather to the 

domain of philology than to that of history- In Ma-han we 

find seve« of the names ending n\ We find twe or three of 

the same in Pyou-han hut none in Chin*hau. In Ma-han we 

find fourteen names ending in >’/ but none in either of the 

others. In Pydn-h.iti we fine ten names beginning with Py&n- 

un which is wholh unknown to the otlicr two. In this we 
• • 

r.lso find three with the unique- suffix Ic. Chin hull 

;vc find nine ending in ka/t and five in kavc. which are found 
•11 neither of the others. It is hardly necessary U> say that 
dic.c canrioi be mere coincidences. T:, each group we find at 
cast one considerable set of endings entirely lacking in the 
Olliers. As our own ending ton. .fib burgh, /.h ester and lotn 
’vvt an original significance, so these ending to, it. mi-dong, 

• 4 §.'/ and Ru - ivj have a meaning which should supply us with 
.nportaat clues to the origin of the people of southern Korea. 

The marked poKsyUabism of these names makes it ini- 
possible to imagine a Chinese origin lor them. It is seldom 
•:bal a Mar,elm or Mongol name o: a place exceeds two syll¬ 
ables. On the other hand we find in Japan aud Polynesia a 
common use of polysyllabic geographic! 1 , names. A thorough 
discussion of the subject here would b?. out of place, but this 
much must be said, that several of these endings, as to, pin' 
.•-id kan, find ‘heir almost exact counterpart in the Dravidian 
,'iiguages ul southern l-vl'H, where ths-v mean viUag'\ settle- 
nf and kingdom. 

The argument i:i favor 01 the xamlu-m origin of the peo- 
pic of ‘-lie three Huns is a cumulative, one. The main points 
are: thj structure aud ’ *>c:tbul.ir\ of the language, thenoninter- 
cuiir-c with the people of northern Korea, the. custom of tal- 
tooing. tlie diminutive size ui the hoir.es found nowhere, else 
except in the Malav peninsula, the tradition of the southern 
origin of the people of the island of Quelpart. the physioiogie- 
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‘.il similarity between the people, especially the females, of 
Quelpart and Fonnosa, the seaf.iring propensities of the people 
of the three Hans, their ignorance of the value o: gold and sil¬ 
ver. the continuous line of islands stretching along the whole 
coast of China together with the powerful ocean current which 
sweeps northward along the Asiatic coast, the tradition of the 
TeLugu origin of the ancient sultans cf Auam and the love of 
bead ornaments. 

Such was the status of southern Korea when Ki-jun arrived 
at Keum-ma-go;. By what means he obtained control of the 
government is not related hut the fact remains that he did so and 
founded a new kingdom which was destined to survive nearly 
two centuries. Ki-jun died the .same year. No details are 
given of the events that transpired during the next hundred 
years or more excepting that one Chinese work states that dur¬ 
ing the reign of Emperor Wu-ti 140*$# B. C. frequent envoy- 
went from Ma-hau to the Chinese court. We are. also told that 
off the coast of Ma-hau among the islands lived a tribe called the 
Chu-ho. a people of smaller stature than the people of Ma-luin. 
and speaking a different language. They cut the hair and wore 
skins for clothing but clothed only the upper part of the body. 
They came frequently to Ma-hau to barter cattle and pigs. 

Ki-jun's seventh descendant was Hun. with the. title of 
W'un-wang. His reign began in 57 B. C during the reign of 
the Han Emperor Hsilan-ti and in the second year the great 
kingdom of Sil-la was founded in Chm ban. In his twenty- 
second year the great northern kingdom ol Ku-gur-yii was 
founded. 35 B. C.. and uincites; years Utter the kingdom of 
Ma-han fell before the forces of I’ak-je. It is necessary there¬ 
fore for us to investigate the origin or these three great king¬ 
doms cf Sil-la. Ko-gur-yu and Pak-jc. 

Chapter VI. 

*j lie founding of SiMa. Ko-gur-yn and Hak-^c . ,Stl-la ...legend.... 
growth.., .Tsushima a vassal... ercdilnlity <>1 cuvaiuk* . . .Japanese 
relations. .. . early vicissitudes., .. Ko-^ur-vu.... !<»ur Pu-yus. ... le¬ 
gend. location of lhi-yu. ..Chu-iiionjt founds K«.-.^ar-vu—growth 

aud extent.products .. r .customs ..religious rites. .* ..ofS<r*»! 

trades... .punishments .. .growth cart wan!. . ..rtib-;e .. .relation* 
betweeu and Pak *je.. tr^rlitioSi ■ i<»:s:ui : .a*>:' FMk-it .. 

opposition <»f wjM tribe-* . tbe rapita 1 n.v.ntd *:tu.:lu>;: •>: :ijr 
peninsula ;u llie- time nt* Ckr.<t. 
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I:: the year 57 B. C. Ihr eh'd's of the six great Chin-haw 
Vui:-;'uii-yan«r-' ; nri TiT—nn-j-o-kb. Cha-sati-jin-ji. Mn- 
'-un-dn-Mi. Keum-san-ga-ri and Myung-whai-san-go-ya held a 
•-rest council at Yuv.-chtin-yang-satumd agreed to merge their 
*’c'■•arate :.e:< into a kingdom. They nan i the capital of th<- 
ncv. kirgdom Sv.-ya-bul. from which the present word Seoul 
probabh derived, and ii was situated where Kyiing-ju now 
.-i;i:i:is iij Kyiing-sang Province. At firs*. the name applied 
i*nh to the capital and to the kingdom. 

Thev placed upon Ik- throne a boy of thirteen years, 
named Kynk-Uit-se. w: 111 :!:e t»> ail:’.le Xti-s u • ga n. ll is said 
that his tamih uwuie uas I'ak. but this v\a- probably an after¬ 
thought derived from a Chinese source. At any rale he is 
generally known ns Pak Kyfik-kn-sc. The story of his advent, 
i- typically Korean. A coni pan' of revellers beheld upon a 
n.ouniiun side a ball <>f licit: on which a horse was seated. 
T'lt} approached ii and as they did so the horse rose straight 
in air and disappeared, leaving a great, 'luminous egg. This 
vih^ij opened o: itseil and disclosed n handsome hoy. This 
m»nuer was accompanied by vivid light and the noise of 
thunder. Not long after this another wonder was seen. Be¬ 
side the \ un-yung bpring a hen raised her wing and from her 
side came forth a female child with a mouth like a bird’s bill, 
hut when they washed her in '.lie spring the bill fell off and 
left her like other children. For this reason the well was 
named the IV.-ch’nn which refers to the falling of the bill. 
Another tradition says that she was formed from the rib of a 
dragon which inhabited the spring. In the fifth year of his 
reign the youthful king espoused this girl and they typify to 
all Koreans the perfect marriage. 

As this kingdom included only six oithe Chiu-hau states, 
it would be difficult to give its exact boundaries. From the 
very firs*, it began to absorb the surrounding states, until a’ 
last it was bounded on th* east and south by the sea alone, 
while it extended north to the vicinity oi the Man River and 
westward u> the borders of Mu-tutu, 01 to Clii-ii San. It took 
her over fotu hundred yoar^to complete these conquests, many 
of which were bloodies?-’ while others were effected it the point 
* *t the sword. I r . was not until ihciwcniy-.-ccond generation 
that the inline Sil-la was adopted as the name of this kingdom. 
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1; is important to notice that the island or Tsushima. 

* 

■whether actually conquered by 3 :l-la or not. became a depen- 
•denev of that Kingdom and on account of the sterility of the 
■so:! the people o: that island were annually aided by the gov¬ 
ernment, It was not until the year =00 A, I). or thereabouts 
that the Japanese took charge of the island and placed thei: 
magistrate there. From that time on. the island was* not a 
dependency of any Korean state but tlie relations between 
them were very intimate, and there was a constant i:iter> 
change of goods, in a half commercial and half political man¬ 
ner. There is nothing to show that the tfa-imws of Tsushima 
ever had any control over any portion of the adjacent coast of 
Korea. . 

It g’ves one a strong sense of the trustworthiness o: the 
Korean records oi these early days to note with wliat care the 
date of ever>- eclipse was recorded. At the beginning of each 
reign the list of the. dates of solar eclijtses is given. For in¬ 
stance. in the reigr of Hyuk-kh-se they occurred. so the records 
say. iti the fourth, twenty-fourth, thirtieth, thirty-second, 
forty-third, forty-fifth, fifty-sixth anti fifty-iiinLli years oi his 
reign. According to the Gregorian calendar this would mean 
th iv ears 55. 31. .’7.25. 14. 12 B. C. as id 2 A. II. If these an mis 
were later productions, intended to deceive posterity, they 
would scarcely contain lists of solar eclipses. The marvelotv- 
or incredible stories given in these records are given only u- 
stich and often the reader is wariied not lo put faith in them. 

The year 43 li. C. gives us the first definite statement oi 
a historical fact regarding Japanese relations with Korea. In 
that year tile Japanese pirates stopped their incursions int«i 
Korea lor the time being. From this it would seem that eve:: 
at llu:t early date the Japanese had become the vikings of tin- 
Ka>i ana were carrying fire ar.d sword wherever there wn- 
enough water to float their boats. It would also indicate, that 
the extreme south of Korea was r.o; settled by Japanese. :■ •: 
it was here that the Japanese incursions took place. 

37 H. C. the ]K>wer of the little kingdom of Sil-la bepai. 
to be felt in surrounding districts and the towns 0? I’ymi-h.in 
joined her standards. It was probably a bloodies*.* couone-*!. 
the people of Py6»-han coming voluntarily into Sil-la. In 37 
1’,. r. the capital of Sil-h. which, had received Ihc'cuouih; 
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name Keum-sung. was surrounded by a wall thirty-five [i. 
twelve miles, long. The city was 3,075 paces long and 3,01 & 
paces wide. The progress rr.ade by Sil-la and the evident ten¬ 
dency toward centralisation of all power in a monarchy 
aroused the suspicion of the king of Ma-han who. we must re- 
member, had Cfwisidered C'hlu-hnn as in soma sense a vassal of 
Ma-han. For this reason the king of Sil-la. in ly B. C.. sent 
au envoy to the court of Ma-han with rich presents in order 
to allay the fears of that monarch. The constant and heavy 
influx into Sil-la of the fugitive Chinese element also disturb¬ 
ed the mind of that -xvlne "king. for he foic^aW that if this went 

unchecked it might mean the supremacy of Sil-la instead of 
that of Ma-han. This envoy from Sil-la was Ho-gung, said to 
have been a native of Japan. He found the king of Ma-hau 
in an unenviable frame of mind and it required all his tact to 
pacify him. and even theu he succeeded so ill chat had net the 
Ma-han officials interfered the king would have had his life. 
The following year the king of Ma-han died and a Sil-la em¬ 
bassy went to attend the obsequies. They were anxious to 
lind opportunity to seize the helm of state in Ma-han and 
bring her into the port oi Sil-la. but this they were strictly 
forbidden to do by their royal master who generously forebore 
to take revenge for the insult of the preceding year. 

As this was the year. 37 B. C\. which marks the found¬ 
ing of the powerful kingdom of Ko-gur-yn. we must turn our 
eyes northward and examine that important event. 

As the founder of Ko-gur-yii originated in the kingdom 
uf Pmu, it will lx* necessary for us to examine briefly the 
position and status of that tribe, whose name stands pront- 

inentlv forth In Korean historv and tradition. There were 

m r 

lour Pn-vus in all; North Pu-yu. East Pu-yu, Chnl-bua Pu- 
vti and South Pu-vu. We have a I read v, under the. Head of 
the Tan-gun, seen that tradition gives to Pu-ru, his son, the 
honor of having been the founder of North Pu-yfi, or Puk 
Pu-vu as it is commonly called. This is quite apocryphal but 
gives us at least a precarious starting point. This Puk Pu-vu 
is said bv some to have been far to the north in the vicinitv 
»f the Amur River or on one of its tributaries, a belief which 
is sustained to a certain extent by some inferences to be de¬ 
duced from the following legend. 
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Xylographic Art in Korea. 

Tht: .art of carving characters and pictures u:t wood tot the 
purpose.'’ of printing has flourished in Korea tor upwards o: 
fiftetn hundred years.. The In-'tones that were published in 
lliis country about that time give evidence: that this an even 
at that early dare had attained considerable perfection. If n\ 
wish to go back to an earlier date still we fine according leone 
historical statement that one of tlie Chinese classics was pub¬ 
lished in southern Korea bejore the time of Christ, bu: os tin- 
we cannot be sure. Tlie high decree of civilization chat arose 
ir. southern Kore& in the. earn - centuries o: our era make it 
<p.ut- sure that ceramic art as well as xylographic reached a 
degree. of perfection that is mikrmwti iti the pe:ui>«nh t.iri.%. 
The high degree of civilization in Sil-la is hinted at in the tact 
that the largest bell in Korea aad one of the largest ii; the 
world is. at Kyong-jn in southern Korea a nr. has hung thrtv 
for over sixteen centuries. 

Korean an :n its various manifustaUo'.K- does aol form v 
consistent whole, Ir. the highly developed field of embroider;, 
we find that while the tiner details are worked out with r.iiar.u- 
care the larger and more important elements .-re -icgirctvii 
especially the fuuduuicutai principle of perspective. !:ice:- 
iunics the detail or <«rtiam;.matiun is not the main consider - 

tion but elegance of shape. In t 'c art m cur;m« -uctf.ri-s • .-! 
wooden blocks wo shall :r.:0 still another law prevalent. 

L*._v giving a frw illustrations it is u:> purine V* shov 
v.hcr. in 11= th: rridor.iiit.v.i'. chartcicr:<f.u- of K >r.-i i 
ni art. 
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As ;Vc readers oi this magazine are aware there art two 
opposing schools one of which Advocates the law that only o - 
■ccrs at rest are proper subjects for the painter's brush while 
the other insists that a horse jrt'iuic :st full speed. for instance, 
i = a proper model. II is r.ot our i • v. rposc to ad vacate e: ? - her one 
vide or the other of *hi-- ij!it>:;on but merely to state that i.ie 
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Koralis seem 10 zinc !;il ’Si.'ij: a hapv> C0iA'.a:u'.t!Ou of t::.- 
two ideas, lor ir. ;he ru'.cor.mr):iying piotur;- ■*. \v].i;h were draw: 
;.ryi cv.: l.:v a Korean arti-l tir.lv :-nrr. ];i-> o’.w 
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inals are not necessarily moving at ihe nwnimt the picture is 
conceived. In other words the artist has caught them at an 
instant's pause in the work they were doing. At least such a 
pause is conceivable from even a cursory glance at the pic¬ 
tures. By this means the artist has avoided both extremes. 
The figures do not look a.\ if they were sitting for their photo¬ 
graphs; nor do they look as if caught by a snap shot in midair. 
I do not say that this is always I he case but the rule seems to 
be a genera! oue. The result is a certain repose and dignity 
oi which even the crudities of development along other lines 
cannot deprive the picture. The idea is there in its entirely 
and put in such a w'ay as to fix the attention and arouse the. 
interest of tlie one who seesi;. 

In the second place these pictures have humor. The per- 
.lOnnges who are pictured seem so unconscious of out critical 
cxaniin.it’ou and they all seem to be taking life so seriously 
that we smile in spite of ourselves. At first glance the pictures 
look strange to us but a little examination will reveal, T think. 
« naturalness of pose and a certain naivete of treatment, if I 
may use that term, which is altogether delightful. Take for 
instance the picture of Chumong crossing the river on the 
fishes’ backs. His vengeful brother stands upon the bank 
grasping his sword with both hands thinking only of his es¬ 
caping victim and not paying any attention to the miraculous 
character of the escape. ITis attendant, however, who has 

less at stake has struck an attitude of blank amazement in view 
of the miracle. 

In the third place we notice that each, picture has a dis¬ 
tinct central point of interest. The eye does not wander from 
point to point to find different points of interest. Everything 
in the picture points to one single centra! idea and bears a 
distinct relation to that idea. This is plainly seen in the pic¬ 
ture showing the grave of Kim Hu-jik. The King is out 
hunting, as the falcon a:id tl»e dog and the dead deer plainly 
show. The people in the background are quiescent waiting 
the good pleasure of the King, who bends to listen to the 
sounds which come forth from the grave of Kim Hu-sik the 
wise stateman whose advice the King has scorned, for this 
Kim had chidden the King for spending so much time in 
sport. Now a miraculous voice comes from his grave bewail- 
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ing the evils that are upon the -State because of the King's* rc- 
missinc&s. The picture is a complete entity with no adventi¬ 
tious and diverting side issues; none of those artistic after 
thoughts which have spoilt so many a work of art by robbing 
them of simplicity 

In the fourth place these works of art art direct. They 
have a single word to Speak and they .speak it without rhetoric¬ 
al embellishment, which may he the height of eloquence. The 
lack oi shading, for one thing, in the pictures, their entire in¬ 
nocence of anything like chairoseNrc. while it excludes them 
from the precincts of finished art. cannot debar their, from the 
omer purlieus of pure art. The Greeks used to paint their 
statues to imitate lilc. Without doubt the art was more 
finished but. as we today believe, it wa* at the expense oi 
purity. Art is not an imitation of life but a rendition into 
tangible symbols of ideal life. Some believe that these at¬ 
tempts of the Korean peopie show no little ability to grasp the- 
fundamentals of art. 


5ui Chong, 

F A T H F K OF K o p K A \ l.TT F K V T V F V . 

In the list of the really great literati oi Korea, os so re¬ 
cognized by the scholars of the present dynasty and enrolled 
in the calendar of literary saints known a« the Yn-rini-v.ok 
ithe “Forest of Scholars."), there are two nan.es selected iron' 
the ancient kingdom of Sil-la. Sui Ch'ong and C;. of* Ch'i-v. un. 
And as Sil-la is thus chronologically the first kingdom which 
is acknowledged to have possessed :ne:i worthy the name ii 
Silcralcurs. these two names necessarily head the list <»; tb>. 
famous scholars of Korea. In their order Sfll Ch'oug iv-me-* 
firs* and then Ch'ot* Ch'i-wna. U if the purpose o: this skew:: 
to tell something a boat the first named of these worthies. 

fill Ch ong wat> flic first man to hand down toposterjf in 
Korea a lasting fame as a scooter. That thtr-_ were ••the!' 
kierati before him versed in schoiarshii: we have ever, cv:- 
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deuce. Sul Ch ong: himself must have had a teacher. Many 
o: these men may have been the equals or even the superiors 
of Siil Ch’ong. but rate iu Korea has bean unkind to them and 
wc know very Utile about them, their mimes having either al¬ 
together disappeared. '■>r else an; given scant notice in the 

notes to Korean histories with fragmentary quotations from 
their writings. As far as the estimate of the present day 
scholarship ol Korea :s concerned, as shown in the canonized 
worthies of Korea's literary past, the father of letters with 
them is Sul Ch'mig. Now this of course runs vis iiuoa problem 
of the first magnitude—that of the date of the beginning of 
Korean'literature, the discussion o: which we reterve for the 
close of our sketch. 

As ;o the yi-ai of Sul Ch'ong’s liirtl: ive have no definite 
statement, but we know that he rose to fame in the reign of 
King Sin-mun of the Sil-la dynasty, who occupied the throne 
A. D. OS i One. The period in which he flourished was there¬ 
fore about the e:io ol the seventh century of the Christian era. 
Si:l Ch’oug was horn of celebrated ]«rculaqt. His father was 
named Won Hyo. He liar, early taken orders as a Buddhist 
monk and had risen to the rank of an abbot. This, in a na¬ 
tion in which the established r-ligion was Buddhism, was a 
post of some importance. That Won Hvo was a learned man 
is clear. It is staled that he was versed in the Buddhist writ¬ 
ings wliie.li were known in Korea loth in the Chinese character 
and the Pa-li. Some or Sit. Ch'ong s originality and thirst lor 
learning may undoubtedly be traced to his father the old abbot. 
After remain lag a monk for some time Won Hvn abandoned 
the. Buddhist priesthood. No reason for this course is given, 
but it nuiv be that already the ferment of the Contueian writ- 
ir,gs was beginning to make itself felt and the old abbot was 
one oi the many who advocated the adoption of the China 
Sage and his ethics. Certainly the son became the source and 

fountain ot the present dominance: of Connician Civilization 
among the Korean people. That the abbot was not only a 
learned mar. but also something of a celebrity seems clear from 
the fact that having abandoned Buddhism he further divested 
himself of his vows by forming a matrimonial alliance with the 
reigning house. Ht> wife. Ilic mother ol Bui Cli’ong was llie 
princess Yo-suk. Some cxliaOLduiary influence must have 
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been back of the- fortunes o; an unfrocked monk by which he 
could disregard his vows and marry into the family of the 
King, This princess was a widow. 

Of the eariv training of Sul Ch’oug we have no account, 
but in all probability he grew up at Court taking bis studies 
under hi? father. From bin; he may have imbibed that love 
of the Chinese Classics which led him to open a school ior the 
explanation ol them to the conunon people. He was placed 
in high posts at the Court in recognition of his feariev-ncss of 
statement and his extensive acquirements. Four things ha*, e 
contributed to his fame. 

The Mun-hon-pi-go is authority for the statement that he 
wrote a history of Sil-la. T: so all traces of it. with the excep¬ 
tion of the liare mention of ih:-. fact, have disappeared This 
is to be regretted like many other things which have happened 
in Korea, for it would have been most interesting to he able 
to look in on that famous little kingdom through the eyes 
of such a man as Sul Ch'ong. But the work is gone and we 
have only the tantalizing statement of the fact that it once 
existed. 

The second lSting 0:1 which the fame of Sul Ch oice rests 
is the "Parable of the Peony.*' This is preserved for us iit 
the Tong-guk Tong-gcm Hildas it is an interesting piece of 
parabolic reaching I venture to give it. 

l! is caid that one- day King Sin-mun of Sil-la having a 
few leisure moments calico FulCh'ong to him and said ; 

"Today the ra:n is over and the breeze blow- fresh one 
• it is a time fur high talk and pleasurable conversation, 
to nuke glad our hearts. Yon Trill therefore narrate some 
-'tory for 111c which >on may have heard." To the royal 
command Fill Chong replied.: 

"In ancient tunes the Peony having become king planted 
i garden of flowers and set up a red pavilion i:; uhscl 1 k- 
lived. Late in the spring when his color wa> brilliant and 
his tonn lordly all the flowers and ike buds ca:uc and. doing 
obeisance, had av.ciencs of him. Among these came the 
lovely Chang-mi whose beautiful face blushed pink and her 
it.clk were like isde. Clad in garni cuts oi beauty and walk¬ 
ing with captivating grace before the kir.g she found op¬ 
portunity to secretly praise his great faint and high virtue and 
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making use o: all her wiles sought to make him her captive." 

“Btil then came Old White Head (the ckrisanlhemumi a 
man of lordly mien, clad in sack-cloth. with a leathern girdle 
and a white cap on his head: who. leaning on his staff, with 
bent body and halting step, approached the king and said . 
‘Your servant who lives outside the wall of the roval citv is 
given to musing on things. His Majesty surrounded by his 
servants shares with them excellent food but in his napkin hr 
carries a good medicine. Therefore I said to myself, even 
though one possess silk and grass-cloth in abundance, it is not 
wise to ciist away the cheap weeds but not knowing Your 
Majesty's thought about this I have come to inquire.' 

“The king repii-cl to this—'My lord's speech isoiwisdom 
but it will not be easy to obtain another beautiful Changni;.' 
Then the old man contiuned . 'When the King lias near him 
old lords he prospers but when he is intimate with beautiful 
women he perishes. It is easy to be of one mind with the 
beautiful women but it is hard tu be friendly with the old 
lords. Madame Ha heui destroyed the Chi dynasty of China, 
and Madame Sao-si ox crihrew the O dynasty . Mencius <li-dd 
without being accepted by bis generation ; and the famon* 
General Thing-dang grew old and his bead whitened with 
the snows of many winters, but he could not succeed in his 
plans. From ancient times rt has ever been -o. what then 
shall xvc do ?’ 

"Then it was that King Peony acknowledged his fault aud 
we have our proverb: ‘King Peony confesses he has done 
wrong. 

To this parable of Sul Ch'ong King Sin-niun listened with 
intense interest. It laid bare the foibles of Kings with such 
an unsparing haud that the very boldness of the story attract¬ 
ed him. Whether it had a personal application in his ease or 
not. we are not told. At any rate Sul Ch'ong was ordered to 
reduce the parable to writing and present it to His Majesty 
that he might have :t as a constant warning to himself. It 
showed great cleverness on the pan of Sul Ch'ong to make the 
story hinge about the peony, for the. flower was new in Korea 
at that rime. Of its introduction into the peninsula the fol¬ 
lowing interesting story is told. During the reign of £>ueeJi 
i?i»n-cuk A. lb 647 T:.i Tst’ug. second emperor o: the 
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’I’ang dynasty, sent to the Sil-la Queen a painting of the peony 
and some of its seeds. On loceiviug il the Queen looked it 
•over and said : "This is a flower without perfume for then 
are no bees oi butterflies about it." This statement was re¬ 
ceived with aiuu/.ernetit. until on planting the seeds and obtain¬ 
ing a specimen oi the flower tie Queen's observation was 
found to be correct. The interest about the flower m Korea 
was therefore enhanced by this incident and the King was the 
more prepared to make the application that Siil Chh.mg evident¬ 
ly intended. The parable of Sul Ch ong has been handed down 
from generation to generation as u piece of uncommon wisdom 
to guide Kings, and has commentator* and exponents even ir. 
this dynasty. It is regarded as one oi the literary treasures 
-of Korea. 

The third thing for which the memory ol Sii! Ch'otig is 
cherished, and which is his greatest claim to fame from flit 
Korean standpoint, is the work lie did in introducing the com¬ 
mon people to the Chinese Claries. The times were favor¬ 
able to the Chinese Sajre in Korea. The great Tang dynast) 

was on the dragon throne ;ii China. The warlike Fak-che ant 
Ko-gu-ryu people were attacking Sil-Ja on all sides so that tin 
.southern kingdom was driven to seek aid from Tang. This 
was granted and the Tang alliance cemented the relation- 
between Korea and her grear neighbor. Tire Tang year style 
was introduced, for Korea hod at the t time her own chronology 
Communication between the two became frequent and cordial 
and the young men of Sil-la, even scions of the ru\al house, 
went to Tang for their education. The result could ImrriU b* 
Otherwise than an increase in ihc inllliencc of China ainon.u 
the Sil-la people and the introducing of many tilings from fha: 
laud. Jti this we may have a hint of the motives which 
underlay the action of Sul Ch'ong s father, the old abbot, in 
la\ ing aside his vows as a monk and taking unto himself a 
wife. The philosophy uf China probably became « mailer of 
partisanship and its advocates carried trio day lor the time be¬ 
ing in Sil-la and the downfall of Buddhism Began. 

Probably no man contributed more to this than Sul 
Ch'oug and ill this fact we dnd the orgui of the peculiar 
sanctity in which he is held among tut Koreans. The record 
r f the canonized scholars of Kurts, above mentioned The For 
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est of Scholars—tells Us that • 'Si’ll Ch ong:began to explain the 
meaning of the Niue Classics, or sacred writings of the Con- 
iucian Cult. in '.he Sil-la colloquial. He thus opened up their 
treasure" to ii:ture generations and conferred inestimable bles¬ 
sings on Korea."’ The explanation of this statement appears 
so be that up to that time the Si’.-la people had carried on the 
study of the Classics in tlie language of Tang and that it teas 
not until ihr time of S« : l Ch ong that a man arose who attempt 
ed to put than in Korean colloquial. This is a most interest¬ 
ing fact. For we here strike the period when really began 
in all probability that transformation of the Korean language 
which has so enriched it with Chinese terms and idioms. Sul 
Ch ong was in his way a sort of Korean WyeklitTc. Lacking a 
native scrip; in which to reduce the Classics to the veracular. 
he got no further than oral instruction uf the people in their 
tenets, but that that was an advance of vast importance is 
c.v He need bv the stre"' laid on in it in the eulogies of Su! 
Ch ong m Korean history. Had he had a medium Tor writ¬ 
ing he would, like VVyi'kbTe. have stereotyped the Sil-t» lorn 
oil the Korean vocabulary and saved many words for its which 
are lost todav. And Wyekliffe had his I.ollards who went 
about reading the Bible to the common people in the tongue 
they could understand. So Sill Ch’oug sst the vogue in Ko¬ 
rea of the verbal explanation of the Classics in the language 
of the people. He. popularized the Sage of China in Korea 
and in less than twenty-five years the portraits of Confucius 
and the seventy-two worthies were brought from Tang to Ko¬ 
rea and a shrine to the Sage was erected, where one day Siu 
Ch ong himself was destined to occupy a place as a saint 
Thus this son of a Buddhist ex-abbot became an epoch mark¬ 
ing force in the introduction of Chinese civilization among the 
Koreans. And it seems conclusive to the- writer that it i< 
from this time rather than from the lime of Ki-ja that we 
must date the real supremacy ol the Chinese cult in Korea. 
That is. the civilization which K;-ja gave Korea must have 
■differed an eclipse and gone down in the barbarian deluge 
which had Wi-man mid On-jo and other worthies of Korean" 
history for its apostles. Without setting up the claim that 
Sul Ch ong was the actual founder of Chinese civilization in 
Korea it dots seem clear that he was something more than the 
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apostle of a Coufuciau renaissaiKC in the Peninsula. Let 
thinly in SuJ Ch ong s own Kingdom of Sil-la Hit national his¬ 
tory* up 10 his tints bail's link- trace of Oufuchn ethics. V\> 
to A. D. 500 the su-taHg or burs big alive of servants anti fo!- 
h'WCys with l he dcjul mrl eou-tinued and was Ou;v dincontinu 


i .d at that late. date. I; is said that a; roval funeral* five men 
and five women were always interred alive Icj accompany the 
departed spirit. This certainly point* 10 .1 barbarism not 
compatible with Confucianism. Buddhism had been the es¬ 
tablished religion for two hnndre:. years and it any trace--, o: 


Coufuciau civilization had existed 


it would had bc-?i 1 bu-ie;i 


beneath the Indian cub. During its supremacy it was the 
civilizing force in tiie country and ti> it is 10 be attributed 
such amelioration 01 the law* and customs of tlie.oeople ns the 
-ilKili'btug i>t the cruel custom of burying alive. d custom that 
would suggest only mid-African savagery. l-i-ially ii the 
Confucian cult had prevailed in Sii-la previous to 5 u. Chong it 
would have produced scholars who-c nam-.-s would have b-ren 
preserved for us by the Coufuciau school u'.uoh lias imuoiibu-d- 
lv dominated Korea for the last =co years. As no names arc 
giiev ;n us xvc are k *3 to tht* conclusion that SiilCh’or.g was. 
in a special sense. the on; who inaugurated the reign o: Con- 
fucian philosophy in Korea. And Confucius is the propulsive 
f<«ret iu Chinese civilization. The great conquering power 
«>! China in Asia in the past is traceable, not to the prowess 01 
her arm. though under some of the dynasties this has been 
great: nor is it to W found in u;au uiae.uring skill, though at 
this point some of tlic people 01 tile Chinese empire are van 
industrious and clever: but it has been theCodtioi Counter.:.-.. 


Tins gTeul Code is made lip o. suuctJiiug more than sun- 
pi'. the hive Cit'd in a* i're-:—gs guiding iiuiniii rehtirmships. 
r. also contains a pdiilosophy. r/.-litical and social, specially 
adopted to the stage- in ih. J-.vil-.oiii n: tr-ix-s coming out 
or a segregated c tat- of existence, r. wide:’. t!te-y demand sor.iv.- 
thine- that will bind them into a national whole. Confucianism 


-• applied this. It is wvli ld.ipted b.s Hut stag - of political es- 
ssTrtn’r xv here- a ->“o *1 - are iu a transition state from a tribal and 

t j 

patriarchal ionn of g over time::; to pronounced varuc'-.ality 
hence i!«: :.ttract:vo’ivs'- to \iru p.oples. Ssverr.1 other fea¬ 
tures might al>o be mentioned of alnt.v-t etna", niipornnce l»*.:t 
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Che inie indicated will give us a gauge to measure the value, of 
Shi Ch ord s service to his country. He set in movemsut 
those forces which ivne done more to unite the scattered and 
different tribc-s in th- a peninsula into one people, than The pol- 
itical sagacity ot Wang-gon. founder of tlieKo-rvu dynasty, or 
the military genius of Vi T a-;o. founder oi the reigning iilie 
01 monarchs. With S;>1 Ch ong begin that school of scholars 
who have written all the Korean literature we have, and have 
compelled us. in a way. to accept their views on the history 
and principles of the Korean*', and to become in a sense their 
partisans. 

The fourth me! Last claim of Sul Ch’otig to fame is based 
on his 'mention ot "he 1 duor interlinear symbols to facilitate 
the reading o: Chinese despatches. As this curious system. 

the rir<t attempt of Korea to grnpp-le with the difficulties wlttoh 
grew out her adoption of Chinese, hasten very fully describ¬ 
ed : w Mr. HulK-rt in the pages of the Korean Repository 
<Vol. 5, p. i I would refer the reader to that interesting 
article. Suffice it to say ihat Sul CbVmg in his end caver to 
popularize Chinese ii> Sib lu found it noecsMry to invent 


symbols which would for the grammatical inflections 

of the Sil-la language. and which, introduced into a Chinese 
text, would make clear the grammatical sense. The system 
contained iti all. a< far as we can ascertain today. 235symbols. 
These symbols weredivideil into the following groups. Twoof 
them represented oi:e syllable grammatical endings, ninety- 
eight of them stood :<«r two syllable endings, lilty-two of them 
for three syllable endings, forty-six o: them for four syllable 
endings. livcnty-si\ «>1 them K»r live syllable endings, five of 
them for six s>y liable endings, and four of them for seven 
syllable endings. One >lipiikition in connection with the 
system was that it was obligatory on all lower class men in 
speaking, or rather writing, to a superior. Whether as in¬ 
vented by Sul Ch ong it contained more than 233 symbols 
and some of them have been lost, or whether it contained less 
than 233 but has been added to in the course of time, we can 
not now say. But it is a matter lor congratulation tliat so 
many of the symbols \v:iu their equivalents have been pre¬ 
served to us. for they will pio\ e of much value in a histor¬ 
ical siudy of the gr::'.i!ii;:ii L ai development of the Korean 
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SUL CH'oXr,. FATHER OT KOF"AN UTlUtAT’":: 

language. It remained in force until the time of the inver.:v.»: 
of the Korean alphabet in the i.Uh cer.u-.rv and even laur. 

\\ r e now come to a crucial quotiuli is: connection with t'.u- 
whole history of Sill Cli’ong : I> lie entitled to be called the 
Pother of Korton Literature? If not why then is iit the f.r=i 
scholar deemed worthy oi remembrance and .ill before, him 
consigned to oblivion ? It seems clear to the writer that Lher,- 
have been two schools of scholarship in Korea which ior inch 
of a better classification may for the present b;- known ns the 
Buddhist School and the Coniucisi: School. The write: v,m;;L 
adduce the following reasons for this classification. 

{i). Xo one acquainted with the facts can take the pos¬ 
ition I hat the writing of books in Korea began with Sul Chong 
in Si)-la. In that country itself previous t«> Sr.l Ch'ong we 
have every reason to believe that there were learned men who 
must have produced works on history. religion, poetry and 
romance. Some of their names have conic down to us. Kim 
Ch'un-ch'u who afterward r&ignec in Si!-ln as King Mu-yiil. 
and his son Kim Ir.-mnn were U.irh of ther.i mentioned for 
their skill in making verses in the Chinese. Earlier :n lac 
dynasty a special school was established under the auspices o'* 
Buddhism where the >ouths of Sil-la listened to lectures on 
filial piety, respect. loyally, and faithfulness, by monkish pro 
lessor*. Out of their number must have come the men ' re¬ 
hear mentioned as writing up the archives of the nation and 
producing works cm various subject-**. 

(2). Turning from Sii-l.i to the other two kingdoms 
which shared the peninsula with r-il-ia. viz. Pak-che. and Ko- 
gu-nii. we find traces of literature among them which, arv 
not mentioned in die canonical records of scholarship. In Km 
gu ryti wt know of one work widen reached the large si>c t« 
iw volumes. Under the influence of Buddhism Piik-ehv had 
many scholars. smeic of whom «v. lasting fame by giving bud¬ 
dhism and letters to Japan. Win- i- it thiii vo-!mh- o’ Ko- 
gu-ryu who could produce the “Vu-^eLi." < above mentioned i 
and those of Pak-che who became tut tutors o 1 a foreign na¬ 
tion. nowhere find mention in the anna:- 01 thet»resc-*ir school 


oi liuralcurs in Korea, whil 
WU3I ere the- only ones- o.’ all 
cognition ? Sure!'.- thr reason 


Su! Ch'ong and Ch'«.r Chi- 
t:;at long period occorJuJ :. 
line’. I>v ‘.hut tltev rvc:.i’o- 
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c<i as belonging to a diffe rent school from the one which now 
dominates Korea. 

!j). It is to be noticed that the discrimination in the 
canonical records is altogether iu favor o: writers who belong to 
the Coiiiuciun School of j«!:i',o c opb\. Buddhism had a ioi.g 
reign in Korea. And its character as far at learning is concern¬ 
ed Ins been the same in Korea as elsewhere. Supported by 
the gifts os the government ar.d the people, the monks had 
htrk- cisc to ito bur study. mid that They did so is clear from 
liie character of Sul Cli'ong's lather. Did these men produce 
nothing worth handing down to posterity 5 Did no scholar.- 
exist among tbeiti ' It «eems only reasonable to suppose that 
■ hey did exist and that they wrote on history, religion, bio¬ 
graphy. philosophy and ethics and these with their successors 
down to A. 1 ). :39a would constitute th; Buddhist School. 
Hut where are their works 5 This i* not Mich a difficult ques¬ 
tion to uitf-uer. In the first place. ..t the very best the works 
produced need not to have been numerous. It is not the in¬ 
tention of the writer to give that imoressian. The writers oi 
the Buddhist School may have been the authors of much that 
is strange and inexplicable in Korean history of todi'. Then 
the slow painful process by which books were reduplicated by 
hand would not be favorable to the milt:plication of copies of 
their works. This would make it easy for these works, dur¬ 
ing the period of neglect ushered in by tbe supremacy of the 
Canfucian bchool. to disappear or be utterly lost. If we 
should recognise this Classification and acknowledge the ex¬ 
istence oi these two schools :n Korean literature and thought 
the Buddhist School would, to a great extent, ante-date the 
Coniuciar. School, though there was a lime when they were 
co-existent, and a time when during ths reign of rhe Ko-ryfi 
dynasty (Mill, to the XlVth. centuries) that Buddhism again 
became uppermost and the Confucian School suffered a partial 
t-clips!!. 

The Confucian School which is dominant in Korea today 
:>egran with Sul Ch ong, lie was the on.- who set in motion 
the forces ironi which Has evol\ ed the pres;:it school of thought 
in Korea. Xcvv we note that the Confucian School has pro 
duccd nearly all the literature which \vc posKtm.v worthy the 
name in Korea today. Ir. history, philosophy, ethics, law. 
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A LE.\r FROM MY JOURNAL. 


astro:'.0111 y ( biography they are the workmen upon whor.i w 
are forced to rely. It liar, not been a continuous school. On:} 
two Scholars ir. Sii-iu are specially noted, and thirtem in the 
Ko-ryii dynasty, a period of four hundred yr:.f until we read: 
the present dynasty* A. D. 1392. Hut they kept the lamp vi 
their school burning and laic the foundations oi the present 
complete conquest of the Korean mind by the Chinese Sage. 

At the head oi this school uncnestion&bSy stands Sul 
Chong, the son of the ex-Buddhist abbot. And to the extent 
to which literature and learning 1 has emanated from that se’>i.m'. 
is he the Father of Korean Letters. This enables Us to fix the 
beginnings of Korean literature in the seventh eeutun of the 
Christian era. for while the personal contributions o: Sul 
Ch'ong to the literature of today are insignificant still he was 
the one who put in operation the forces from which the liter¬ 
ature has beet: evolved. 

And the School which he founded has not bean ungrate¬ 
ful to his memory. His final reward came when he was can¬ 
onized as a Confacian Saint and enshrined with the tablets of 
Confucius to 'hare with the. Sage the worship of Korean lit¬ 
erati. This occurred during the reign of the Ko-:*yu king 
Ilybn jong. in the ;• t u o.u ^ and the title of Marquis o: Hong 
nu was conlerrec on him. 

Or.o. Hnm.R Jonhs. 


A Leaf from my Journal. 

I was stopping at a littlecousitrv town, when the evening' 
conversation turned upo:: the poslion uf woman in the home. 
A young man from a neighboring ■> illagc had remarked that 
some of the Christian women there had forgotten their baptism! 
names. Another so^gested then when taeir names were called 
in Heaven and they did nut recognize them it would be rathe: 
embarrassing. Thereupon the subject of women > mimes, 
or rather the:r lack of them, came up. Someone asktd if girb 
in America had. nania- given llieiu jus: the suuie u> ths !* »y- 
and whether they riAniiiec:-theirgirlhood inur-v- ..th^r mittriic; 
When this had: lie<::i exolained the question -.ws hrinchi-:: 
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What term should a Korean husband use in addressing his 
wife or in spuiking oi her to others? One man answered that 
it there was a child in the family the wife would he called 
•'—'s mother" as we would say "Charlie's mother” but if 
there were no children at all it would he decidedly embar¬ 
rassing. 

On the other hand a Korean woman cannot call her hus¬ 
band by his given name, as it would be considered disrespect¬ 
ful ; indeed such a thing is unheard of. Neither can she say 
"Tell i:iy husband to come.'' as this would also be disrespect¬ 
ful. For the same reason she cannot say "Tell Mr. - 

to come” but would have to say "Tell the gentleman «jf this 

house to come." or she may sav "Tell-s father to come,” 

or ir. case she has no son she may mention a nephew and say 

"Tell-'s uncle to coxae.” According to country custom 

she may mention the name of the village where he married 
nc.- and say "Tell the-vilte gentleman to come." 

The ntisband iti speaking to others of his wife commonly 
refers to her as "The person at our house." The wife and 
the hiiahnnc. are. in (.he same predicament, for just as she can¬ 
not address him by his surname nor h ; .s given name nor even 
call him "husband" e\enso to the husband the wife has no 
name and even if she had one ir. girlhood it would be out of 
the question to use it after her marriage. 

It was remarked that JorOg-i gentlemen in addressing 
their wives often made use of the term "M> Dear." but the 
Koreans agreed unanimously that this would not do here for 
if a man should use such a term to his wife all his relatives 
would think he was crazy. 

Mr. Chun saicl that after adopting Christianity be came to 
dislike his former habit oi using "half talk." tohisu ife (address¬ 
ing her as an inferior \ while she had to use high language to 
him as to a superior, lie mentioned the matter to his mother 
and said he luid determined to use the forms oi equlity to his 
wife but his mother objected so strongly that he was obliged 
to refrain from following what he. felt to be a good impulse, 
which he believed come from a new Life within him and not 
from specific instruction from the foreigner on the subject. 
He said lirat after moving to his present home where he lived 
alone with hi? wife he had been using the forms of equality lo 
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her and that she was delighted, and her treatment of him had 
undergone a marked improvement. And he finished by re¬ 
marking pointedly : 

“The rest of you fellows, had better try it." 

Young Mr. Sin said lie vould try it but was much afraid 
his father would make trouble. I asked why, and he replied 
that it would seem to the parent that a part of the.honor due 
hitn was being taken away and given to the wife. The neigh¬ 
bors would also say that the. son was weak-minded aud on th> 
account the father would object to such a change. 

Mr. Chun said that he had heard that the foreigner kissed 
his wife when going away but that any young nian in Korea 
would be ridiculed for such a thing. If a man were living 
with his parents, as is usually the case, he would not say good 
bye to his wife at all. but only to his parents. If he were liv¬ 
ing alone with his wife he might say good bye but kissing hc-r 
would never do — at least it would never do to be caught 
at it. 

Young married people are :iot supposed to talk to each 
other in the hearing o: their parents. Iti a Korean house it 
is easy to hear what is said in the adjoining toozi and even r-t 
night, after retiring, if the vour.g couple should talk the lather 
would call out; 

.“Be still there! What are you young things making 
such a noise about ’ ” 

When told that in America or Europe it is customary for 
a lady to sit while the gentleman being introduced to her must 
rise and bow they all agreed that *.t was strange the foreigners 
should have customs turned up side down like this, and treat 
woman is ii she were man’s superior. 

la Korea, to use Mr. Chun's words, “The young woman 
must honor her husband as if he were a king and must obey 
her father-in law and mother-ia-lew as her own parents. 

S. I - . Moowrc. 


Odds and Ends. 

Prophecy has played no small j.\;rt in the his¬ 
tory of Korea. Almost every event of great 
significance has been preceded by omens and signs or vise by 


Prophecy. 
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direct verbal prophecy. I: is quite natural for us to imagine 
that these traditions originated after the events to which they 
referred and we are pretty safe in so believing, but we must 
hear in mind that for hundreds of years there has been a pro¬ 
phecy extant to the effect that at some future time the capital 
of Korea will be at Kye-ryong San in Ch'ung-ch'ilug Do. 
When the founder of this dynasty scut out a commission to 
select a place for his new capital it is said they went to Kye- 
ryong San and began to build but were mysteriously warned 
that that was a s:te reserved for the capital of a future dynasty. 
The plain beneath that mountain is scattered with cut stones 
which are said to he remains of that, mistaken attempt. This 
site is well described by the late Rev. D. L. Gifford in The 
Korean Repository. Here then at least we have one prophecy 
which wc know to be prior to the event. The Koreans .v:cm 

’o accept it as worthy of belief though they, as well as we. hope 
the time is still far off. In connection with this prophecy it i>. 
said tliat in 1394 the founder of the dynasty had a dream in 
which he saw a heu snap off the head of a si Ik-worm. X o 
One could explain it till a courtier with unaccountable, temerity 
suggested that the hen was the Kye of Kye-ryong and the 
silkworm's head was (Skumdu (silk worm's head) which is 
applied to the bold western spur of Nam San in this city. 
In other words the dynasty whose srat was to be at Kye- 
ryong San would destroy this dynasty. Of course there was 
nothing to do but pronounce the death penalty. 


flat hematics 
vs. Chinese. 


Even in Korea we sometimes run across an 
instance where the study of Chinese is not 
the all in all of a successful life. In the 
reign of Hdn-jong Ta-waug (1835-> <30) a man named Sin had 
a grandson who at eight years old refused to stud_\. but spent 
ali his time in play. After exhausting every argument both 
mental and corporal the grandfather placed a measure of wheal 
before the boy and told him that if he did not count them all 
before night he would iecei\e a severe whipping. The boy 
listened in silence and when his grandfather had gone resumed 
his play as if nothing had happened. All day he played until 
the sun was within half an hour of the western horizon. Then 

be called for a pair of scales and weighing out a couple o: 
ounces he proceeded to count them. Then he weighed the 
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^'hole measure ol wheat and by a simple arithmetical process 
estimated tlie whole number. When the grandfather entered, 
after learning from the boy's tutor that he had been playing 
all day, he asked severely how many grains of wheat the mea¬ 
sure contained. The boy glanced eontcinp:uou$l} at il and sai-fi 
“Thirty-seven thousand .six hundred and eighty-four.’ Tin- 
old gentleman of course thought the boy was merely guessing 
at it and said as much, but the youngster said if he did no. 
1 relieve it he might count them hiime'f »-,i:l sec. The grand- 
lather wanted to he just, so he called in a do/.u: man and in- 
working all night they found that the boy was exactly right. 
The lad grew up to be the celebrated General 3 i:i Gwang-hu. 

The Stor - Vimg-jong Ta-waug cberihhed a great al?ec 
did it * l ' yn ^ or ^ mother to whom he gave a separate 
palace just Lc the* north*w«v.t of the Kyonjc bo3: 
Palace. Her servants knew the King could not deny her any¬ 
thing and they knew she would shield them trow punishment 
whatever they might do. One day they fell to beating a win:- 
merchant because he insisted upon their pacing tor the wins 

they had imbibed. They were- consequently nr rented u:u! 

thrown into jail by command of the Ministex of I/.iv. Whir, 
the Queen's mother heard of it she hastened to ask the Ki:^ 
to depose and execute the Minister of Law. lie was im 
mediately seized and the death penalty pronounced, but being 
given leave to speak he said: 

“Once oti a time an aged couple lived in Seoul wish their 
only son who was a hunch-back. They had sought ever’• 
where for means to cure him but of course without avail. 
One «’avas they sat in their little room they heard someone 
going along the street calling out “Hunch backs straightened ! 
Himch-ba-a-a-ucks straightened! ’ They rushed to the door 
and called him in. He said he could straighten their mm/* 
hock quite easily aud after pocketing a modest lc-t*. In- called lot 
a block and a mallei. He bound the cripple to the. Mock ami 
then by one tremendous blow of the mallet straightened t'-n 
jVsX.iT fellow's back—but of course it killed him. Whereupon 
the parents fell upon the mender and were like 1u tear him t- 
pieces, But he shook than off and remarked cilinly simph 
engager! to straighten his back and I havedout it.' 60 when 
Year Majesty appointed me to execute the laws ) did i; faith 
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fuliv and if i'. became necessary to punish the servants oi Your 
Majesty s august mother I could not shrink fioiri the re¬ 
sponsibility. It should have been stipulated in advance that 
they were not amenable to ihe laws of the land.” The King 
cried “Strike off Si is bands. He is a better man than I.” 

^ There was to he a graat gala dav and ill.* 
Cinderella.* . . ‘ *\.. 

wicked ste.p-niut.ier said to Cinderella : 

“You cannot go until you have husked a bag oi rice and 
filled this broken crock will: water" And of! she went with 
her favorite daughter lo enjoy the festival. 

Poor Cinderella sat down in despair but a rush oi wings 
and a clamorous twittering made her look tip. And there she 
saw u iio;k of birds flul’.ctii.g aUnit the rice, and in a trice they 
had it all husked for her. And thru an imp crawled out oi 
the tire hole and mended the crack in the water jar so that 
■die filled it in a moilivu:. Then off she went 10 the picnic and 
had the best time of them all in spite oi her step-mother's ugly 
looks. 

The next time, the step.mother said “You must ho? out 
all the needs in this field be foie you can go.” and left her 
weeping, but a great black cow came out of the woods and 
ale up all the weeds in ten mouthfuls. She followed the cow 
into the woods and there found "■jin® most delicious fruit which 
she gathered and look lo the festival. Her jealous sister asked 
about it and when told about the cow determined to get sonic 
fruit like that hersell. Sri the next gala day she Stayed a*, 
home and lei Cinderella go. The cow came out of the wood' 
as before but when the gin followed it led her through tangled 
thorn hushes where her i.ice was scratched until her shallow 
beauty was all gone. 

_ . . Lei no one sav hereafter that the Korean^ 

An tncmeeriiie . r , 

j eat ate not ingenious. They say '.hat when 

the present Hast Gate was built they 
found that it was not plumb, but leaned toward the East. So 
they made long ropes o: hemp and tied them to the top of the 
gate while the oilier ends were fastened to the Water Gauge 
bridge * 1 ) a mile and a half away ! When it rained 
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of course the ropes shrank and drew the gate into place. This 
tv as irrespective of tlic fact that the bridge is perhaps a tenth 
as heavy as the gale. 


_ . When the tiger and the rabbit met the former 

Brains vs. , , , . , 

Muscle milieu grimly and nexed his jaws in pleasant 

anticipation but the rabbit summoned all his 

wits to his aid and said: 

“Look here, I would hardlv make a good mouthful for 


such a Mg chap as you, 1 \\ ill show you how lo get a square 
meal.’' 


The tiger looked interested. 

“Come and lie down here on this ice in this clear spot 
and keep perfectly still and 1 will go around and drive the 
game right down to you. But you must keep your eyes 
tightly closed until I give you the signal. Kvcn when you 
hear a crackling noise do not open your eyes ; that is only the 
game approaching and if you open your eyes the animals will 
see you ar.d flee.'’ 


£0 the tiger lay down on the ics and closed his eyes and 
waited j>atie«lly. At last hu heurd a rustling sound but did 
not o]»cn his eyes until he heard the rabbi; call: when behold, 
all about him was piled a heap of brushwood that the rabbit 
had gathered and set o:: fire. He attempted to spring over it 
but iound tbal his shaggy hair was frozen to the ice and hi 
could u<\ ir»o\c. A lid he burned to dt^itlu 


Editorial Comment. 

In the January number we began our review oi the 
status of Korea at the begim.ing: of the century by affirming 
that the civilized nations of the earth are joined m a federa¬ 
tion of amity ana concord Some exception*? have been 
taken to this statement. Our purjtfise is not to imikc excuse 
for the statement but to reaffirm it. for there has been m. 
serious talk of declaring war with China. Our treaf.es with 
her have not been abrogated, our ministers have m>: been 
called. Relation* have been ^raiacd by the /act lliut jjuruc* 
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who had no intrinsic right to interfere in the management of 
Chinese affairs overawed and for the time held in their power 
the government at Peking but no one has ever doubted that if 
the Emperor of China, the sole source of authority, could be 
once gotten out of rebellious hands the former friendly rela¬ 
tions would be resumed. So much for China. As for the 
South African war that is an affair within the confines of the 
British Empire and. though perhaps inter-racial, it is not 
international. It is true that every power capable of signing 
a treaty has done so and is at peace with every other power. 
Korea was the last to come into line : whether she did so wil¬ 
lingly or unwillingly makes no difference so long as she today 
accepts her position. 

Again we find that every industrial change disorganize.-* 
the ranks of labor until the transition period is past and that 
very disorganization may he called a sign of better times to 
v-cme. just as the introduction of power laoms into England 
caused widespread suffering for a time but was followed by 
marked improvement in the condition of the laboring classes. 

Our purpose was to leave this impression in regard to the 
transition stage in which Korean labor new finds itself but we 
dtd not deem it necessary to go into all the details, supposing 
of course that much might be left to the penetration of live 
reader. As re said, the cost of living has increased faster 
than the wages of labor but the result must be in Korea is in 
every other land that wages will catch up in the long run and 
be even more satisfactory than before. Wages liave already 
gone up in a remarkable manner. Ail artisans, such as car¬ 
penters, masons etc. receive today from fifty to sixty percent 
more than they did ten years ago but as yet this is not enough, 
f jr rice has gone up eighty or a hundred percent. That an 
equilibrium, at least, will be attained no one can doubt. 


News Calendar. 


About the beginning of March a Japanese resident of 
Chemulpo named Yosbigawa demanded that the Koreans on 
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Roto Island in Chemulpo harbor be removed as the island had 
been purchased by himself. The matter was referred by the 
Kanmi of Chemulpo to the government at Seoul. 

The investigation which followed, has caused considerable 
disturbance in high places. In the course of the investiga¬ 
tion Kim Yiing-jur was accused oi having instigated the an¬ 
onymous letters which were received by the foreign represent 
atives, which were mentioned in the January number oi the 
Review. Charges and counter-charges were made in a rather 
promiscuous manner and the result is that The finding of tire 

Supreme Court reads as follows; In the tenth moon of Iasi 
year when Kim Viing-juii was consulted in regard to the matter 
of Roze Island he said that there was one way out of the dif¬ 
ficulty, namely to send letters to the Legations threatening 
them with destruction and in the confusion consequent upon 
this to kill four leading men (whose names need not appear 
here! and reconstruct the government. In this case the mat¬ 
ter of Roze Island would become insignificant 

The Supreme Court condemned Kim Yung-jun to be 
strangled. Chit Silk-my on to be banished for life for having 
withheld important information. Min Gyuug-sik to be banish¬ 
ed for fifteen years for not having given information im¬ 
mediately about the auonynious letters and Kim Gye-p’il to 
be banished forthree years for having been implicated in send¬ 
ing the anonymous letters. 

The sentence o; death was executed upon Kim Yung-jun 
during the night of the 18th inst. Min Yung-jun. Min 
Yung sun, Yi Chs sun and Yi Chi-yong who were intporum*. 
witnesses in the case have been exonerated and released 

The annual stone fights seem :o have begun rather sharply, 
as three men have already been killed in them. When the police 
interfered with this “amusement," as the people call it. a large-, 
number of soldiers sided with the people and the mimic war wert 
t«u ill spilt: of the constabulary. ,\y% .said of DmiusIi was¬ 

sail drinking, this custom of stonefighting is more honored in 
the breach than the observance. It has little to commend it. 

The native papers state that His Majesty the Emperor 
took 2,000 shares in the projected Scold-Pusan Railroad arid 
the Crown Prince took 400. 
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It appears that opium smoking has been indulged in by a 
considerable number of the Korean soldiers and active mea¬ 
sures arc lurin'; taken to put a stop to the pernicious habit. 

Ou the 5th inst the Foreign Office telegraphed to the 
Korean Minister in Tokyo to return to this country. 

Tlie Korean Government has be in invited to make an ex¬ 
hibit at the international exhibition which is to be held this 
year in Scotland. It is not likely that the Government will 
see its way to accept the invitation. 

A report comes from P'yung-ati province that there is n 
lecrudesaence of the Tong-'.tak trouble there but that the local 
authorities axe putting it down with a strong hand. 

On the Sth inst the Government suffered a serious loss in 
ihc burning of the new mint at Yong-san. It is said to have 
contained several hundred thousands of dollars worth of bul¬ 
lion. We wait with impatience to learn how much of the 
melted bullion is recovered from the ruins. The loss in build¬ 
ings and machinery alone runs up into the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, none of which is covered by insurance. 

The people of South Ch'ung-chung Province are agitated 
over the work of what they call a female propagandist of the 
Greek Church, who is seemingly meeting with a favorable re¬ 
ception on the part of som;- few of the people, in that vicinity. 
An order for the arrest of this person wo9 given at the Police 
headquarters but it was countermanded soon afterwards. 

The new time-table of the. Seoul-Chemulpo R. R. is an 
improvement upon the previous one. Five trains a day each 
way should be enough to satisfy even the most impetuous ol 
us. The time table of this toad will always be accessible in 
(lie advertising colununs of the Review. 

The French Minister M. Colin de Plancy arrived in Seoul 
on the eleventh inst. 

Cho Min-heui has been appointed Minister to Vsited 
States, Kin*. Man-su Minister to France. Min Yung don Min 
:*ier to Kngland and Italy, Vi Fom-jin Minister to Russia, 
and Min. Cli'uJ-hun Minister to Germany. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. K. Baldock returned to SjouI on the 
.-Rtli ult. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bostwick arrived from America on The 6th 

inst. 

The Korean Ministers to America. England. Italy. 
France and Germany will start for their yK>sts on the 26th 
inst. 

Ur. C. C. Vinton and family returned to Seoul from 
their furlough in America on the 12th inst. 

The government has purchased all the property belonging 
to the Eresbyterian Mission in Chong-dong, Seoul, and «i: 
understand that the missionaries occupi ing this property will 
remove to a site outside the West Gate. 

Jl. V. Morgan lisq., Secretary of the L. S. legation. ha< 
been appointed S;:ond Secretary to the U. S. Embassy to 
Russia and will leave for his new post this week. The con¬ 
gratulations and b;st wishes of a larg.r circle c-f friends will 

go with him. The Seoul Union and the Korea Branch of 
the hoval Asiat'c Soeiery as well as the begat ion are deprived, 
by his departure, of a valuable officer. We do not believe 
that even the gaiety o: a European Capital will make him for¬ 
get tije ' Land of Morning Freshness.” 

/By the courtesy of the English Church Mission the valu¬ 
able collection of books 011 Korea and the Far East, called the 
/ - .. - - . ... « 

L Landis Library* ha? been placed in the hand* of the Koic.-i 
B ranch of the Royal Asiatic Society. A large number of other 
similar works have been loaned by Mr. Ken mure, the Agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible society and by others. They 
are kept for the prCsSCul in the office of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and may le loaned to members of the 
Society upon application. The Korea Branch is to be .on 
gratidated on having this nucleus of a library at this early 
period in its career. These books are merely loaned to the 
Society but they will l>e of eoual value to the members as :1 
ihev were the property of the Society. 

On the 171b in 1,1. » 1 <-!>]»ird came down into t'n> ground s r>l 
the. Kyong-hok Palace and killed a tame deer. Over a hund¬ 
red soldiers were sent to capture the animal, which they d:d 
after an exciting chase. 

The budget for the year 1901 has beer, completed at last 
and we give herewith a summary of its coil tents: 
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•J9.079.157 

9.078.687 


Total Revenue . 

Total Expenditure. 

The Revenue is derived from 

\ i I Linnl Uik. 

171 Mint. 

:.t) Miscellaneous. 

i.jj Balance from 19.-0 


l'l:e proposed Expenditure is as follows. 

For the Imperial l’alace. 

'* Household Department. 

Iniperiul Bodyyuard . 

“ " Cabinet. 


. &•*#>.*7? 

.350.000 

.90.1x10 

. 

Total *9.079-45* 

. .$ 900 . 0 **.' 

.61.030 

. 73 . 2 J 3 

..^29!' 


Total 1.072.570 

Tlio Home Department 

Main Oftice expenses.35.279 

The Mayor's otlice.h.i 12 

Provincial governors. 91,69? 

The open ports.43.074 

Quelpart administration. 4.72? 

The county Prefecture#.7X0,470 

Hospitals.7.33? 

\ occitmtion bureau. 3.2$.* 

Sacrifices etc.WS& 


Total 97?. 599 

. 2 .'.* 4 ? 

. 5 '- 2 . 5 <’ 

. 1 5 ‘'- 5-0 

.16.900 


Total 244.551 

56.303 
•• -513 

141 .6lo 
,ioo.oui> 
•6.V95'» 

-. 1 . 95 * 


Total 7 W .324 

*i-i which is lukltiUcU CuK-.oni6 returns c-f 


The Finance Department. 

Main office expenses- 

Pensions. 

Customs. .... 

Mint. 

J merest on debt. 

Bounties. 

Tansporlatioa. 


The Foreign Office. 

Main oftice expenses. 

Superintendents oi Trade. 
Korean I,egations abroad. 
Board of Trade. 
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The Wax Dcpurtmcui. 

office....... 

.1 • 

The array.. 

.... 5 va&g 


The I.fiw Depart nient. 

Office expenses .. 

Total 3,594,91: 

The Supreme Court. 

The City Court. 

The Police Department. 

The Mfl’.Ti olricc. 

The Prison* . 

. •••••••« fc • • • « V 1 M % 

.)C.ri 7 n 

Total 56,774 

.2*1,01 * 

Provincial Omsrfc*. 


Police at Open Ports.. 

.60. 

Travelling expenses. 

. 975 

The Educational Department. 

The Main Office 

Tina*. 42*1.039 

.52.1.77 I 

Observatory. 

*> * ^r* I 


. Z **'/ .1 

Schools....... 


Subsidies. 


Pri\ ate school.. 

.. » ••• * *i • 

Students abroad. 

. , 5 - 9 2 ° 


: li«f Agricultural Depirtmcnt 

The Main office . 

Public improvements... . 


Total 203,747 


32 - 95 * 


The Privy Council. 

.■lain office. 

Cavalry reserves (?i ,. 
Surveying bureau. 

The Main office. 

Swvevs etc. 


Total 70.117 

.17.' ^2 

.5M32 

. . .$20.66.: 
.100.000 


Total 129/16; 

Hnieau of decorations. 

bureau of Communications. 

The Main office. 

Post off.ee. 

Telegraph office. 


Total loS.oho 


Total f22.y,j 

. . .... 20 73 C 

-! 60*35* 

.217.0CO 
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Eiuergencv fnurl. 

Law revision.Si.?--? 

Ruud and ditch tepuirt . iO.UXr 

Constabulary...1 ,ox» 

Petty repair*.9,0x1 

Aid to mariners who aife wrecked fete.i.OX’ 

I'uuper burial. . ..aco % 


Total 56.20:* 


Entertainment of Japanese guard...Total <4^0 

Am lit of Wines.Total 1 .$4 S 

Rcserve ii’nd .1 .«x» ■.<». o 


The treaty between the Umpire ol' Tii llan and the King¬ 
dom of Belgium was ratified on the 2j,rd t:ist at the Foreign 
Office in Seoul. It was signed by M. Leon Vincart or. the 

part of Belgium and by Pah Oic-Kun. Minister of Foreign Of- 
fairs on the part of Korea. 

Ily a translator - s mistake we gave in the January number 
wii.it purported to lie the customs receipts of Pusan for the 
past twenty-three years. It should of course have read 
it',' past year." 
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ANCIENT KOREA. 


KOREAN HISTORY. 

It must have been about fifty years before the beginning 
of uur cm iHnl King Ilfl-bu-ru sat upon tlie throne of Nuitl. 
Pu-yb. His great sorrow was that Providence had not given 
him a son. Riding one day in the forest he reached the b:mt 
of a swil't rushing stream anti there dismounting he hesougln 
the Great Spirit to grant him a sou. Turning to remount ht 
found the horse standing with bowed head before a great 
boulder while tear* were rolling down its face. He turned 
the boulder over and found beneath it a child of the color of gold 
lint with a form resembling a to..d. lie gave it the name 
K etini -wa or "Golde11 Toad.' ‘ 

Arriving at the age of manhood. Keuin*wa looked about 
for a wife. As he was walking along the shore of I'-bal-su 
t whether river or sea we do not know) he found a maiden cry¬ 
ing. Her name was Yu-wlia, "Willow Catkin." To his in¬ 
quiries she replied that she was daughter of the Sea King. 
Ha-hak. but that she had been driver, fioni home because she 
had been enticed away and ravished by a spirit called Ha-mo- 
su. Keuai-vva took her home as his wife but shut her in n 
room to which the Mui-lighl had access only by a single minute 
aperture. Marvelous to relate a ray of light entered and fol¬ 
lowed her to whatever part of the room she went. By it she 
conceived and in due time gave birth to an egg. as large as 
five ‘■measure's. Ketun-wu in anger threw -.1 to the pigs xv.d 
dogs but they would not touch ir. Cattle and horses breathed 
Upon it to give it warmth. A stork from heaven settled down 
upon it and warmed it beneath her feathers. Ketiui-wa re¬ 
lented and allowed Vu-wha to bring it to the palace, where 
"he wrapped it in silk and cotton. At last it burst and dis¬ 
closed a fine boy. This precocious youth at sever, years ni 
age was so expert with the bow that he uuu the name of Cliu- 
motig, "Skillful Archer.’ 1 He was not a favorite with the 
people and they tried io compass bis death bnl the king pro¬ 
tected him and made him keeper of the royal stables. Like 
Jacob of Holy Writ he brought his wits to tear upon the 
situation. By futtuniug llic poorer horses and milking the 
good ones lean he succeeded in reserving for liis own use the 
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fleetest steeds. Thus in the hunt lie always led the rout and 
secured the lion’s share of the game. For this his seven 
brothers hated him and determined upon his death. By night 
his motheT sought his bed-side and whispered the word oi 
warning. Chu-tnong arose and with three trusty councillors. 
O i. Ma-ri and Hyup-pu, fled southward until he found his 
path blocked by the Hum-ho River. There was neither boat, 
bridge nor ford. Striking the surface of the water with his 
bow he called upon the spirit of the river to aid him, for be¬ 
hind bun the plain smoked with the pursuing hoot-beats of his 
brothers' horses. Instantly there came up from the depths of 
the river a shoal of fish and tortoises who lay their backs to¬ 
gether and thus bridged the stream. 

I'antastic as this story *<-ems. it may have an important 
hearing upon the question if the location of Pu-yu. Can we 
not s.:e ill thi' great shoal fish a reference to the salmon 
w hich, at certain seasons, rim up the Amur and its tributaries 

in such numbers that tltu- water is literallv crowded with 

• 

them ? Tf there is any v.eight to this argument the kingdom 
of Pu-vu, from which Chu-mcnig came, must have been. 
tome believe, along the Sungari or some other tributary of the 

Amur. 

Leaving his brothers baffled on the northern bank. Clin- 
mong fared southward till he reached Mo-tun-gok by the Po- 
*-ul River where lie nwt threat*, men, Cho-Aa* clothed it% gw** 

cloth. Mu-go! in priestly garb and Muk-lii:. in seaweed. They 
joined his retinue and proceeded with hi:u to Chiil-botl. the 
present town of Song-ch Tin. where he founded a kingdom, 
lie gave it the name of Ko-gu-ryi:. from Ko. his family name, 
and Kii iyu, a mountain in hi" native i'u-yu. Some say the 
Ro is from the Chinese AVfi», ‘'high.*' referring to his origin. 
This kingdom is also known by the name Ch'ul-bon Pu-yu. 
It is said that Pu rvu River flowed by the capital. Thtsr 
cvents occurred, if at all. in the year 37 IL C. This was all 
Chinese land, tor L whs a psirt of the great province of Tong- 
bu which had been erected by the Emperor So-je (Chao-ti) in 
B. C. Only 011c authority mentions Cfcu-niong's relations 
with Tong-bu. This says that when he erected his capital 
.it Chill bon he seized Tong-bn. China had probably held 
these provinces with a very light hand and the founding of a 
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vigorous native monarchy would he likely to attract the semi- 
barbarous people of northern Korea. Besides, the young K<« 
gt'-rvu did not seize the whole territory at once but gradually 
absoibtd it. It is not unlikely that China looked with com¬ 
placency upon :i .native ruler who. while recognising Iter suze'-. 
ainty, could at the same time hole in check the fierce denizen¬ 
ed the peninsula. 

We are told that the soil o: Ko-gu ryfi was fertile and th.r. 
the cereals grew abundantly. The land was famous for it- 
fine horses and its red jade. its blue squirr.-'. skins and it- 
pearls. Chu-iuimg inclosed his capital in a heavy stockade 
and built store-houses and a prison. At its bus', the country 
stretched a thousand if beyond the Vain River and southward 
to the banks of the Han. It comprised the Xar.g-uang t:*iI»v 
frov.i which Km per or Mlu.ie named the whole north-wester i 
portion of Korea when lie divided northern Korea into four 
provinces. On the east wa- Ok;u and on its north was ] : u- 
yu. It contained two races oi people, one living among l‘nv 
mountains and the ether :« the plains. Jt is said they had a 
fivt-fold origin. There were the So-ro-bu. Chul-lo-im. Sun-:u* 
bu. Kwan-uo-bu and Kye-ro*bu. The kings at first came lr:vn 
the So-ro-bu line hr.t afterwards from the Kye-ro-bu. Thi- 
probable refers to certain family elens or parties which existed 
at the time of Chu-mong's arrival and which were not discon¬ 
tinued. Chu-nnmg is said to ba‘c married tlic daughter of 
the king of Chtil-t>oii and so he came into the control of affairs 
in a peaceful way ar.d the institutions of society were no’, purl* 

iculailv disturbed. 

* 

Agriculture was not extensively followed. In the matter 
of food they were very frugal. Their manners and customs 
were somewhat like those of Pu-yu but were not derh ed Iron: 
that kingdom. Though licentious they were fond of clean 
Clothes. At night both sexes gathered in a single nparimcu. 
and immorality abounded. Adultery, lion ever, if discovered, 
was severely punished. In lx>wing *.t was customary for thc-i 
]K*ojile to throw out one leg behind. While travelling, met: 
more often ran titan walked. The worship of spirits was un¬ 
iversal. In the autumn there was a great religious festival. 
In the eastern part of the peninsula there was a famoU' caw 
called Su-siu where a great religious gathering occurred cad. 
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uuluinii. Their religious rites included singing and drink¬ 
ing. At the same time captives were set free. They wor¬ 
shipped likewise on the e'C of battle, slaughtering: a bullock 
and examining the body for omens. 

Swords, arrows and spears were their common weapons. A 

widow usually became the wife >>1 her dead husband's brother. 
When a great man died it was common to bury oue or more 
men alive with his body. The statement that sometimes as 
many as a hundred were killed is probably an exaggeration. 
Tlicse characteristics were those- of the Xang-nang people as 
well as of the rest of Ko-gu-ryu. The highest official grades 
were cailed Jang ga dfi, No p'a. Ko-ju da. Some say their 
official grades were called by the names of animals. the 
• ’ horse grade'' the ' ‘dog grade'' the ‘ 'cow grade. *' There were 
special court garments of silk embroidered with goid and sil¬ 
ver. The court hat was something like the present £:• mi or 
skhii-cap. There were tew prisoners, if a nun committed a 
crime lie was summarily tried and executed, and iiis wife and 
children became slaves. Thieves restored twelve-fold. Mar¬ 
riage always look place al the bride's house. The dead were 
wrapped in silks and interred, and commonly the entire for¬ 
tune of the deceased was cxhoused in the funeral ceremony. 
The bodies of criminals were left unburied. The people were 
tierce and violent and thieving was common. They rapidly 
corrupted the simpler and cleaner people of the Yc-nuU; and 
< >k-ju tribes. 

No sooner had Chu inong become firmly established in his 
new capital than he began to extend the limits of his king¬ 
dom. In 35 B. C. he began a series of conquests which re¬ 
sulted in the establishment of a kingdom destined to defy the 
power of China for three quarters of a millennium. His first 
operations were Against the wild people to the east of him. 
The first year he took l’li-ryu oil the Ya-lu. then in zu R. C. 
he took Ilang-in, a district near the present Myo-hyang San. 
In 2~ I>. C. he took Ok.ju, thus extending his kingdom to th«- 
sbore of eastern Koiea. In 23 B. C. he learned that his mother 
had died in far off l’u-yu and he sent an embassy thither to do 
honor to her. 

The year 18 B. C. beheld the founding of the third of the 
grout kingdoms which held the triple sceptre of Korea, and 
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we must therefore turn southward and examine the event* 
which led tip to the founding of the kingdom of Pak-je. 

When Cbu-ciong (led southward front Pu-vii he left be 
hind him a wife and son. The latter was named Yu-ri. 
Tradition says tint one day while playing with pebbles in the 
street he accidentally broke a woman's water jar. In angt-i 
she exclaimed “Volt arc a child without a father." The bov 
went sadi) home and aked his mother if it was true. She an¬ 
swered yes. in order to see what the boy wott’d do. lie weni 
out and found a knife and was on the point of plunging it int«- 
itis body when she threw herself upon him saying “Your 
father is living and is a great king in the south. Before h= 

left he hid a token tinder a tree, which von are to find and take 

• 

to him." The boy searched every where but could not find 
the tree. At last, wearied out. he. sat down behind the house 
in despair, when suddenly he heard a sound as of picking, ami 
noticing that il came from one of the posts of the house lit 
said “This is the tree and 1 shall now find the token." Dig¬ 
ging beneath '.lie post he unearthed the broken blade of a 
fcword. With this \\e started south nnd when he renohed his 
father's palace he showed the token. His father produced the 
other half of the broken blade and as the two matched he re¬ 
ceived the boy and proclaimed hint heir to the throne. 

But he hod two other sons bv a wife whom he had taken 
more recently. They were Pi*r\ u and On-jo* V. lien V u-ri 
appeared on the scene these two brothers, knowing how pro 
verbiall) unsafe the head of a king's relative is. feared for then 
lives and so fled southward. Ascending Sani-gak San. the 
mountain immediately behind the present Seoul, they survey¬ 
ed the country southward. Pi-ryu the elder chose the country 
io the westward along the sea. Oti-jo chose to go directiv 
south. So they separated, Pi-ryu going to Mi-ch’n-hol. now 
In-ch’uti near Chemulpo, where he made a settlement. Oil-jo 
struck southward into what is now Ch’mig-cfc'ung Province 
and settled at a place called Kni-rye-siing. now the district ol 
Chik-sau. There he was given a generous tract of land by 
the king of Ma-han : and he forthwith set up a little kingdom 
which he named South Ptt-yu. The origin o i the name Pak- 
je is not definitely known. Some say it was because a hun¬ 
dred men constituted the whole of On-jo's party. Others say 
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that it was at first called Sip-ie and then changed to Pak-je 
when their numbers were swelled by the arrival of Pi-rytt and 
his party. The latter had found the lane sterile and the 
climate unhealthy at Mi-ch'u-hol and so was constrained to 
join his brother again. On the other hand ne find the name 
P&k ie in the list of original districts of Ma-lian and it is pro¬ 
bable that this new kingdom sprang up in the district called 
Pak-je and this name became so connected with it that it has 
came down in history as Pak-je. while in truth it was not call¬ 
ed so bv its own people. Il the same way Cho-sun is known 
today by the medieval name Korea. Not long after Pi-ryu 
rejoined his i-rother he died of chagrin at his own failure. 

It must noi l>e imagined that these three kingdoms of Si 1 - 
la. Ko-gu-ryu and Pak-je. which represented so strongly the 
ci-ntripetr*! idea in government, were* allowed to proceed without 
vigorous protests from the less civilized tribes about then:. 
Tile 2 d? 1 gal tribes in the north, the Suk-sincnd North Ok-jit 
tribe in the north-east and Ye-mak in the ea«t made fierce at¬ 
tacks upon them as opportunity presented. The Mai gal 
tribes in particular seem to have penetrated southward even 
to the borders o: I'ak-je. probably alter skirting the eastern 
borders 0: Ko-gu-ryu. Nominally Ko-gu-ryr. held sway even 
to the Japan Sea but practically ’.lie wild tribe" roamed as yet 
a: will all through the eastern part of the peninsula. In the 
eighth >car oi On-jo's reign. 10 15 . C.. the Mal-gal forces be- 
sieged his capital anc it was only after a most desperate fight 
that they were driven back. On-jo found it necessary to 
builc the fortresses of Ma-su-sung and Ch'il-chung-sung to 
guard against such inroads. At the same time the Siin-bi were 
threatening Ko-gu-rvu on the north, btu Gen. t’n liun-no 
lured them into an ambush and routed them completely. The 
king rewarded him with land, horses and thirty pounds of 
gold, but the last he refused 

The next vear the wild iue:i pulled down the fortresses 

lately erected by King On jo and the latter decided that he 

must find a letter she foi his C’lvital. So he moved it to the 

• 

present site of Xaxn-han. about twenty miles from the present 
Seoul. At the same time he sent and informed the king of 
Ma-han that he had found it ueccs-ary loxuoxe. The follow¬ 
ing year he enclosed the toyvjs in a v. all and set to work teach - 
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mg agriculture to die people thiuughoul the valley of the Han 
River which flowed near by. 

In the year which saw the birth of Christ the situation of 
affairs in Korea was as follows. In The north. Ko-gn-Tyu, a 
vigorous, warlike kingdom, was making herself thoroughly 
feared by her neighbors; in the cent ml western portion was 
the little kingdom of F&k je. as yet without any claims to in¬ 
dependence bn: waiting patieutlv for the power of Ma han s<- 
to decline as to make it possible So play the serpent in the 
Itosom as Wi-man hid done to Ki-’a's kingdom. In the sor.tli 
was Sii-la, known as a peaceful power, no: needing the sword 
because her rule was so mild and 'list that people from far and 
near flocked to her borders and craved to become her citizens. 
It is one of the compensations of history that Sil-la. the lejst 
martial of them all, in an age when force seemed the only 
arbiter, should have finally overcome them all and imposed 
upon them her laws and her language. 


Chapter VII. 

Change of Ko-gn-iyu capita!_Sii-la raided ...Legend ol Suk-ta'i-ha 

. ...fall ol Ma-ban... .beginning oJ Chinese er.iuiD agtunst Ko-gi:- 

ryii ...the three kingdom f diflcrenriateil._Kmjj Vu-ri ! 

... .extension of Ko-gu-Tyu . . Japtmese Corsairs. .. remnant of M i- 
lian revolts ...fallof Ha-vu ...origin of tH-j'uw . .siejre of Ko-‘/i:- 
ryu capital raised ...Sil-la's peaceful policy... patronymic* ...of¬ 
ficial grades. . unoccupied lerritori... .kingdom of Ka-rak _le¬ 

gends, .. .position .,..depender.cier. 

We read that in 2 A. I>. the king of Ko gu-ryu was alnur. 
to sacrifice a pig to bi® gods, when the pig escaped nr.d taking 
to its heels was chased bv the courtier Si’i-ciii into the district 
of Kung-iia. He caught the animal near \Vi-m Clift. north 
of Inc Ch'u-san of today. When he returned he cl escribed the 
place to the king as being rough and consequently suitable for 
the site of a capital. Deer, fish and turtles also abounded 
He gave such a glowing account that the king was. fain m 
move his capital to that place, where it remained for two 1: wi¬ 
red and six years. 

In 4 A. D. Hytik-ku-se, the wise king i>i Sil-lu died anti 
seven days later his queer, followed him. It is slid that they 
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were so completely one llial neither could live without the 
other. Mam-ha his c on, with the title of Ch’a-ch'a-u-g, reign¬ 
ed in his stead. A remnant of the Nang-nang tribe, hear¬ 
ing oi the death of King Hyuk-ku-se, thought it a fitting time 
to make a raid into £il la territory, but they were beaten back. 

In the thiid yrar of his reign. Nam-lia built a shrine to 
his father and Then put the management of the government 
into the hands of a man named Slik-t'al-Uii who had become 
his son-in-law. This man is one of the noted men of .Sil-la 
ami his origin and fisc urc among the cherished traditions ot 
the people. 

Somewhere in north-eastern Japan there was a kingdom 
known as Ta-p a-ra and there a woman, pregnant for seven 
years, brought forth an egg. The neighbors thought it a bad 
omen and were minded to destroy it but the mother, aware of 
'Heir intentions, wrapped the egg in silk and cotton and plac¬ 
ing it in a strong chest committed it to the waters of the Jap¬ 
an Sea. In time it drifted to A-Jin Harbor on the coast of 
Sil-la where an old fishervvoraan drew it ashore and found up¬ 
on opening it that it contained a beautiful child. She adopted 
him and reared him in her humble home. It was noticed that 
wherever the child went the magpies followed him in- flocks, 
so they gave him the name of Suk. the first part of the Chin¬ 
ese word for magpie. The second part oi his name was T’al. 
“‘to put off” referring to his having broken forth from the egg, 
and the final syllable of his name was Ha meaning ‘'to open" 
tor the fishwife opened the chest. This boy developed into :i 
giant both physically and mentally. 11 is foster-mother saw in 
him the making ol a great man. and so gave him what educa¬ 
tional advantages she could afford. When he had exhausted 
these she sent him to enter the service of the great statesman 
Pyo-gong the same that had anted as envoy to Pak-je. Pyo- 
goiig recognised his merit and introduced him at court where 
his rise was so rapid that ere long he married the king’s 
daughter and became vicegerent of the realm, the king resign¬ 
ing into his hands the greater part of the business of state. 

The year 9 A. 1 ). heheld the fall of the kingdom of Ma¬ 
han. We remember that Ki-jun became king of Ma -iinii u; 
193 B. C. He died the seme year and was succeeded by kis 
mjii Ki-t’ak with the title kang-wang. who ruled four years. 
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It was in 56 B. C. that Ki-jmi’s c.esr.enflmt ki-hm: fWv.n- 
wang) ascended the throne. It was in the second ' car of his 
reign that Sii-la wts founded and in his twenty'seeoiid year 
that Ko-gr.-ryu was founded. After twenty-six rears of rule 
lie died mid loft his sun. Ki-jung, to hold the scepter. I; 
was this king who. in liis sixteenth year gave OtiAo the plot 
of land which became the seat of the kingdom (if Pak-je. 
Twenty-six years lad now passed since that act 01 generosity. 
1 ak-je had steadily been growing stronger and \la-hnn had a* 
steadily dwindled, holding nmv unlv the two ir.ipnrUmt towns 
of \\ un-s.ni and k.kn-by un. In lacr some authorities say that 
Ma-han actually came to an end in rh R. ('. at the age of 177 
rears but that a remnant still held the towns of \Y un-san and 
Kom-hytiii, The balance of proof is however with the state 
nient that Ma-hnti kept up at ie.ast fle.inh!.a«ice of a otate until 

<, A. IX 

The first sign of hostile intent on the part of Pile jc a- 
gainst her host. Mn-hnn. had appeared sotnc years before, 
when Pilk-je had thrown up a line of breast-works between 
herself and the capital of Ma-har.. The latter had uo iuLcn- 
lirm of taking the offensive bnl P&k-je apparently feared that 
Nfa-han would divine her hostile intent Ma-haii hastened to 
send r. message saying '‘Did I not give you a hundred/V ol 
1:ml? Why do you then suspect rue of hostile designs?” In 
answer. Ps*k je partly from shame and partly because she sav. 
that Ma han was wholly unsuspicious of her ulterior designs, 
tore down the barrier:'and things went on as lecture. But now 
that Ma-han was utterly weak, the king of Pak-ic decided to 
settle lilt matter by one hold stroke. He organised a great 
hunting expedition and under cover ol* this approached tiu- 
Ma han capital and took it a linos* without resistance. Thus. 
;is \Vi-:imn had paid l>aek the kindness of Ki-jun by treachery 
so now again Ou-to paid back this las', descendant of Ki-juv 
in the same way. 

Cp lo this time China had looked on with complacency a: 
the growth of Ko-gu-ryu but now Wui-.g-mang the usurps 1 
bud seized the throat o: the Han dynasty, ri is title was Hsi:; 
W’ha./g-ti. One of his first acts seems to hate been direct*d 
against the powerful .ittle kingdom that had supplanted :1k- 
two provinces of Tong-bu and P’yr.ng-ju into which China had 
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divided northern Korea. He was probably suspicions oi a 
rap'd 1 .-- growing and thoroughly warlike power which might 
at any time gather to its standards the wild hordes of the north 
and sweep down into China. 

Here war the beginning: of a long struggle which lasted 
vs itli occasional intermissions until Ko-gu-rvu was finally de¬ 
stroyed some eight canturie* later. Ko-ga-rvu was uniformly 
China’s foe arid Si 1 -la was as uniformly her friend and ally. 
iVik-je was now one and now the other, ft may be hi place 
to say here that the three powers that divided the peninsula 
between then: were strongly differentiated. Ko-gu-ryuin the 
north was x .’tong. energetic, fierce. unscrup't];n’.< military 
power, the natural product o: her constituent element'. Fil-la 
was the very opposite: a I wav s inclined toward peace and will¬ 
ing oftentimes to make very large e< ncessions in order to 
secure it. Her policy was always to conciliate, and it was 
tor ih’s mainly that at the last China clio^e her as the one to 
assume control of the* whole per.insub. P;»k -,ie differed from 
both the others. She was as warlike as Ko-gu-ryii but as weak 

in military resources nr f-rl-'.n She then fore found her lik 
one scene o‘ turmoil and stri.’e and she was the first of the 

three to succumb. 

It was in 12 A. I). that Wntig-mang sent an envoy to Yu¬ 
ri, king of Ko-gu-rvu. demanding aid in the work of subdu¬ 
ing the wild ;ribesof the north. This was refused by ;hc bead- 
strong Yu ri, bn: the Emperor Co:nj>clltd him to send certain 
troops to accompany rhe Chinese army. They however took 
advantage of ever;.* opportunity t:> desert, and larg? numbers 
or them formed a marauding band that penetrated the Liao¬ 
tung territory and plundered and killed on every hand. l*or 
this cause the ’EmpeTor sent against Ko gu-ryii a strong force 
under Gen. Om-11. who speedily brought the recalcitrant Y11 
ri to terms, took away his xiile of royalty and left him only the 
lesser title of Hu or ,, Ma;<jiiis." From that day began the 
policy oi reprisals on Chinese territory which Ko-gu-ryii steadi¬ 
ly pursued until ii cost her life. 

These were stirring days in all :hre* c: the kingdoms of 
the peninsula. T:i u A. 1 >. Ko-gu-ryu extended her territory 
northward by the conquest of tire Yang-milk tribe and at the 
same time slie seized a strip of land beyond the Liao River 
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\t was in 58 B. C. that Ki-jun's descendant I-C: h<\Yun 
wang) amended the throne. It was in the second year of his 
re:£-i that Sil-la was founded am I in his twenty-second year 
that Ko-gv.-ry u was founcec.. After twenty six years of rule 
he died and left his son. JCi-jung. to hold the scepter. It 
was this king who. in hi- sixteenth year gave On*jo the pint 
of land wlucl: became the seat of the kingdom of I'ak-jt. 
Twenty-six years had now passed since that act of ganero-ity. 
1‘afc-je hud steadily been growing stronger and Ma-hiin had as 
steadily dwindled, holding now only the two hiiportunt towns 
of Wnn-sun and Kdir-byiin. In fact some authorities snv that 
Ma-bai. actually cause to an end in :S JJ. C. at the ago of 17; 
years but that a remnant still he'd the towns ol Wiiu-sau and 
Kom-hyun. The balance 07 proof is however with the state¬ 
ment that Ma-bnn kept up at le:-CT a •i?iub!*iic»r.i a state nut:' 
< f A D. 

The first sign of hostile intent on the part of Tak-je a 
gainst her host. Ma-haii, had appeared some yeur> before, 
when Pak-je had thrown np a line of breast-works between 
herself and the capital of Ma-bnn. The latter bad no inten 
Lion of taking the offensive but l : &k-jc apparent';} feared that 
Ua-hnn would divine her hostile intent. \Ta»hn» hastened to 
semi a message saying "Did I not give you a hundred //’ ol 
land? Why Jo yitu ihcr. suspect me Ol hostile designs?” In 
answer. I’ak-jc paxtiy from shame and part.' Iwcanse -hr saw 
that Ma*Iran was wholly unsuspicious of her ulterior designs, 
tore down the barriers and things went on as before. But now 
that Mn-hnn was utterly weak, th? king o: Pak-ie decided lo 
settle the matter bv one '.•old stroke. He organised a great 
hunting expedition and under cove:' of thi-* approached the 
Ain-ha 1: capital and took it almost with (nil resistance. Thus. 

a 

l*j VYnian liar, paid back the kirdne** of Ki-.iu:tby treachery 
so now again On-jo paid hack this ki>t dt.srauidnr.t of !*\i-;im 
in tiie same way. 

Tp to this time China had looked on with an 11 pin ecu cv at 
1 he growth of Ko-gu-ryn l»v.t new Wang-i’iar.g tlie nsurp? i 
had seized the throne of the I Ian dynasty. Hi- title was Hsin 
Wh&ug-t:. One of his first nct> seems tw have l«ceii directed 
against the powerful lilt l* kir.gcor.s that had supplanted the 
1 ivo provinces of Tong-hti and Vyiir.g-ju into which Chinn had 
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divided northern Korea. He uxs probably suspicious of a 
rapid :y growing and thoroughly warlike power which might 
at any time gather to its standards the wild hordes of the north 
and sweep down into China. 

Hctc was the hoginnirg of a long struggle which lasted 
with occasional internksioris until Ko-gu-ryu was finally de¬ 
stroyed some eight centuries later. Ko-gu-ryuwas uniformly 
China's foe and tsil-la was as uniformly her friend and ally, 
P:*k-je was now one and now the other. It may he .in place 
to say here that the. three powers that divided the peninsula 
between them were strongly differentiated. Kogu-ryu in the. 
north was a .Tong, energetic, fierce, unscrupulous military 
power, the natural product ol her constituent elements. Sil-in 
was the vtr> opposite.; always inclined toward peace and will¬ 
ing oftentimes to make very large c< ncessions in order to 
secure it. Her policy was always to conciliate, and it was 
toi til’s ni&inlv that ai the las - . China chose her as the one to 
assume control of the whole peninsula. P«k-ie differed from 
both the other®. She was us warlike as Ko-gr.-ryu hut as weak 
in military resources a® Sii-i u , She therefore found her life 
one scene o'" turmoil and strife and she was the fitst of th-c 
three to succumb. 

It was ill 12 A. P. that Wang-mang sent a:t envoy to Yu¬ 
ri. king 01 Ko-gu-ryu. demanding aid in the work of subdu¬ 
ing the w ild tiilms of the north. This -iva**rt.i*Mj»cd by the bead 
strong Yu-ri. hut the Kmperor compelled him to send certain 
troops to accompany the Chinese army. They however took- 
advantage of every opportunity t > desert, and large number- 
of them formed a marauding band that penetrated the Liao¬ 
tung territory and plundered and killed on every hand. For 
this cause the Kmperoi sent against Ko-gu ryu a strong force- 
under Gen. Otu-it. who speedily brought the recalcitrant Yu¬ 
ri to terms, took away his title of royalty and kit him only the 
lesser title of Hu or "Marquis.'* l-'roin that day began ;lie 
policy ot reprisals on Chinese territory which Ko gu ryfi steadi¬ 
ly pursued until it cost her life. 

These were stirring cays in ail three U the kingdoms of 
the peninsula. Tn u A. D. Ko-gu-ryu extended her territon 
northward by the co:iquc>t uf the Yang-mak tribe and at the 
same time she seized a strip of land beyond the Liao River 
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This shows that the castiga tiou inflicted by \Vaug-itir.iij7 had 
not been very severe. 

At the same time Sil-la was being liarrassed along her 
southern sea board by Japanese corsairs, and while her small 

nritiy wus busy driving these out the wild people nT Nn*.ig- 

r.ang attacked heron the north. It is said that one night a 
meteor fell in their camp and frightened llieru back to their 
own country and thus S;I-'.a was saved. 

Two years later the king Yu ri of Ko-gu ryti died ai.d 

hi-- row Mu-hyul ascended the thion;;. beatowiug on his lather 

the title Tong-myung or “Eastern brightness." The same 

year saw a remnant of the overthrown kingdom of Ma-han, 

under the leadership of Captain Chu-genn, attempt to wrest 

the scepter from Pak je and restore the fallen house, but they 

were defeated and together with their wives and children were 

put tc the sword. About this time an ancient royal seal "a- 

unearthed in northern Sil-la. where K.uig-neuug now lies. 

It became the rova! seal of Sil-la. 

• 

The next year Ko-gn-ryu. ever on the lookout for ag¬ 
grandisement. made the conquest of Pu-yu. Hie land from 
which Chv. roong had fled. The trad it ion is as follows. Ta :•«.< 
the king oi Pn-yu. had become possessed of a red crow with 
two bodies but only one- head. The soothsayers -aid “Two 
countries wili be Joined tinder one head”. The king raplie.il 
"Then it means lhat I shall conquer Ko gv. nut.’ So Ik 
sent the bird to the king of Ko-gu-rvO as a gage o; war. but 
that astute monarch replied ‘’Red is the color o: the south. 
1 -Hall therefore conquer you. Thereupon he took tilt in¬ 
itiative and sent a powerful army northward lo make good 
his threat. The story says that as the army watered I.i-mnl 
:orcst the soldiers foun-.i swords clashing together but wuid- 
^.d by invisible hands. These they seized and huMcvu.l on 
Soon thev were joined by a gigatu-.:: warrior wnli a ui;;lr i..v; 
who joined their party ai*.d gave his name as Kwe.-yu. 

Approaching the. capital of Pu-yi.. they brought up a; 
night before an ext2Uriv~ marsh. Tin- Pu-yu Whig. liii:iki:i;. 
to surprise them by a night attack, attempt.?.i to ci>i>s the 
marsh, but became mired. Th< giant Kwc-yu dashed i:il" 
tile sivfliin and brought t<» L*r:_* K •-^u-iyii king h:s> lival ' 
head. Upon this Ihc Pn-yu forces suirs:i.'.a:"'d: all but th>. 
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brother of the faucn king who flrd with a hundred followers* 
and settled near the-. Va-lu Rrver. calling the place Kal-sa- 
This Ko-gu-ryu winked at. 

In .'4 A. I). the king of Sfl-la died, having nominated a>- 
his successor not his sou but Suk ral-ha his son-in-law.. 
After the obsequies had been performed Sflk-fal-ha insisted 
that the prince assume the throne, but he in turn insisted that 
the dead ting’s orders la- followed. Asa compromise Suk- 
t’al-ha proposed that llity should fine. :i man with sixteen teeth 
in his upper jaw. as this was a sign of unusual wisdom, and 
that upon him the throne should be bestowed. When it came 
to the test, d vva> foil ml that the prince himself was tlie man. 
He Could no loafer refuse and ascended the throne under the 
lille ol Vi-sa-gaum, or ".Sixteen Teeth," The present word 
rn-guni which means "king" was doubtless derived from or 
is a corruption of this Sil-la word. 

Meanwhile Ko-gn-rya had been pushing her conquests 
.steadily. Ka-nui and Ku-da. two non hern districts or "king¬ 
doms" were absorbed and oilier conquests were contemplated. 
The Emperor Ixdield these enlargements of Ko-gti-rvu with 
some concern and in 27 A. D, scut a strong force to bring 
her to terms. At the first encounter the forces of Ko-gu-ry.t 
were routed and tell back toward the capital which, as we have 
seen, was llu-u at or near the present town of Kv.i-ju. The 
king hastily summoned a council of war at which it was 
deckled to man the walls of the capital and try to hold out 
until the enemy should be compelled by lack of food or the 
severity of the weather to raise the siege. The Chinese knew 
that there was little water within the wall and had high hopes 
at compelling a speedy ^errcndcr. This was all too true and 
there was soon much distress in the city: tut a certain cour 
tier said “ll you will give :11c all the fish in the city I will 
undertake to make the enemy raise the siege or 1 will pay 
the penalty with my life." He was given permission and 

Hxm he had the soldiers nii»ug tlie wall going through the 
motions of a bath, using lisli scales ior water. The scales 
flittered in thv sun like drops of water and the enemy suppos¬ 
ing that there must ;hc-rctore be a good store of water in th. 
citv despaired of taking it by siege and so struck their tents 
and returned to China. 
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The marked difference between Ko-gu-ryu and Sil-Jp. 
was well illustrated b\ the. events of this year. While Ko-gn- 
ryu was reaching cut covetous hands in every direction ami 
carrying fire and sword into the hamlets of inoffensive neigh¬ 
bors. Sil-la was pursuing a course of such good will to all both 
without and within her tx>rders that native* of The wild trilies 
to the north of her came in large numbers and settled on her 
soil, glad to bccouis citizens of so kind and generous aland. 
The king himself made frequent tours of the countn alleviat¬ 
ing the distress of widows, orphans and cripples. It was in 
32 E. C. that he charged the name ot the six original families 
which united in founding Sil-la. The men of Yang-san, K:>- 
hu. Tli su. ri-jin. Ka-ri. and of Myuug-whal were named 
respectively Vi, CI106, Son. Chong. Pa and Sul. These 
names will be recognised at once as among the most common 
patronymics in Korea at the preseut day. which adds confirma- 

torv evidence that Korea of to-day is essential!v the Korea of 
— • • 

the south. When we add to this the fact that the names Pah. 
Kim. An. Ko. Suk. Yang. So. Su, Kwiin.Ta, Ini, Xa, Kyur.. 
Kwr.k, Ho. Whang. Chang, Sim and Yu originated in south¬ 
ern Korea the argument becomes well-nigh conclusive The 
only names of importance that did not originate in southern 
Korea are Min, Song. Om, Cho, and Han; and many 
these originated in what must have been Ma-han tcrrilOi'\. 
At the same time the king established seventeen official grade* 
and called them respectively I-biil-son. T-ch’uk-soii. I-son. 
P'a-jiu-soa, Ta a-son, A-son, Ki!-son. Sa son, etc. 

It must be remembered that as yet neither of the “Thrc- 
Kingdoms" had begun tooccup\ all the territory that noimualK 
belonged to it or that lay within its “epliere of m?h:eiic«.. 
Between them lay large tracts of land as yet unoccupied except 
by wild tribes. It is more than probable that at no point did 
any of these kingdoms actually touch each other. Ko-gu rvv 
was broadening out northwards. Pak-je was at a .standstill 
and Sil-la wua growing rutlitr by immigration thun !>.' occupa¬ 
tion of new territory. As yet Sil-la had taken but lour ch 
tricts outside of the.original six, and so we see that a Jurgv 
part of the south was still in the hands of the original in¬ 
habitants as given in the list of the settlement' o: the thre. 
Hans. In ^1 A. D. the nine districts whose names ended in 
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kail, namely A-do-gan. Yddogan. P’i-do gan, 0 -do-gati. 
Yu-tili-gau. Yu-eh'un-gan. Sin-ch'uu-gau, Sin-gwi-gan and 
O-ch'iln-gan. formed a confederacy and culled it llie “Kingdom 
of Ka-rak'' They placed their capital at Ka-rak. the present 
town of Kim-ha. and made Keum Su-ro their king. Tradi¬ 
tion says that lie obtained his Queen in ilie following way. 
A boat approached the shore bearing o beautiful woman. 
Queen Ho. whose ornamental name was Whang-ok or ’'Yellow 
Jade". She came from the far southern kingdom of A-yu-t’a. 
otherwise known as Ch'un-ch’tik. It i* said that she lived a 
hundred and fifty-seven years atid that the king survived her 
one Year. Ail 'hat is told us of the historv of this rival of 

t m 

Sil la is the list or her kings which will be found in the 
chronological tables. After ati existence of 491 years it came 

to an end in the reign of the Fil-la king Pup-heung. It is 

also affirmed that when Sil-la fell in 935. some worthless 
wretch-s who defiled the grave of Keum Su-ro were mysteri¬ 
ously killed, one by the falling of a beam, one by an invisible 
archer and nine others by a serpent eighteen feet long. The 

records say that when the Japanese. at the time of the great 
invasion three centuries ago, dug open this kiug's gravt they 
found great store of gold and jade. The skull of the monarch 
was of prodigious size, and beside his boiy lay two women 
whose features were well preserved but which dissolved and 
met ted away when exposed to the air. L’. )■* barely possible 
Unit we here have an indication ilia*, embalming was practiced, 
but ii so we have no other intimation of it. 

Ka-rak trended eastward as tar as War.g-san River, six 
miles U> the west of the present Ynng-san; to the north-east 
as far as Ka-ya exit), the present Ko-ryting; to the south and 
solith-west as far as the coast and on the west to Chi-ri San. 
From this we see that it was little inferior to Sil-la in size. 

Ka rak had five dependencies, namely the districts known 
under the common name of Ka-ya. They were So-ga-ya. 
Ko-ryiing-ga-ya. Song-san-ga-ya. Ta-ga ya and A-ra-ga-ya. 
The} correspond respectively to the present towns of Ko- 
sung. Ham cli'ang buug-jw. Ko-ryutig ahd Hem-an. Tradi¬ 
tion says that one day when the. chiefs of the nine tribes ol 
Ka-rak were banqueting they saw upon the slope of Sung- 
bong, called also Ku vii bong, a singular cloud. From the sky 
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above k catue a voice. They hastened liy the mountain ami 

there found a golden box containing »ix golden eggs. “hes-.- 

opened and disclosed six boys. One of the wcs Keuni-Su-ro 

who became king of Ka-rafc and the other five were made 

chiefs of the five Kr. ya. subject to Ka-rnk. Of those Ka-yn 

states we know the founder of onlv one. lie \vas descended 

* 

from Kydn-mo-ju, the female divinity of Ka-ya Mountain 
who wedded a celestial being. Yi-jn-ga. Their off-spring wa~ 
Yi-i-a-si. wlio founded one of the Ka-vn states. Tilt Ku-y:i 

s tutL-b fell before Sil-ln some five, hundred years latex in th«: 

rei^n of King Chin-liutng. 


Chapter VIII. 

Yiri«*:ti;ries of Kc-guni:_in»l Ma-hun chief join, SiMa... . I*ak-je 

and Sil-)a become tavern tneuiic?_legend of Kye-riiu.... Pak-jc 

worsted_Kci«gu*rj'u’s slrenjilh oii the increase._Sil lu's rapid 

yrowIn... . Ks-yt attacks Si.-ks. .. .Ko-}<u-ryu make compact with 
Ye-mak... evil reijiu,.. .roedr ia Sil-la.... Jc.par.ese rail 

....legtnil... .aa epicurean... . J’&k-jc’s victory,,. .origin o! govern 
imr.t lc&n*.... Yun-iTs trickery- , . cnpinl of Ko-go-rya moved. .. 
wild tribes r.ttnrk Sii-ia ...democratic idea? in Bii-la... . ko-gn-rya 
fireA’KF w:th China ...and attacks S'".-la... .China invades K o-gii - 

ry;j-the king retreats.... relieved through treachery... .capital 

<<: Ko-gu-ryu tiK.ved to P'yimy-v.-.tig. .. beginning offend betuee.i 
K(.rea and Japan ... .reform* iti 3’ak-je... .third century closes.. . 

progress of .Sil-la ...how £ul-lxt1 became king of Ko-gu-yu_a 

noble h.d\ of ftil-la ee-ui to Japan. 

Mu-V.yul. :hc third ki-ig of Ko-gu-ryii died in .|s. leaving 
the kingdom to the- tender incicio of }:is sun & worthless 
debauchee. Four y&ars later lie in turn made way for Ha u. 
member ol r. collateral branch o; the family. Following the 
traditions of ot Ko-gu-ryu this lv.ler professed lovaltv to Chinn 
<>ti the one hand snd sieved all the Chinese territory he could 
lay hands on. on the other. In ;_i Lc- was assassinated by ore 

Tu-no and the ssveji year old grandson of king Yu-ri tva- 
T'lai-ed on the throne, a regent being appointed to carry on t::v 
government uir.ii the boy reached his majority. The good 
work continued. Ten foi”.s were built in western Liao-lun^ 
to guard r.gainfi Chinese advances. which show', ihui -h*.- ho*! 
regained near);, all the territ: ry .she had lost .it the bauds y; 
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the parvenu Wang-niang. The following 1 year she took formal 

possession o: the territory of Ok-ju on the eastern coast. 

In the year 58 Yu-ri. the third king of Sil-la died. He 

must not be confounded with Yu ri the second king of Ko-gu- 

rvh. The sound is the saute but the character is different. 
• 

It was he who had the difference of opinion with Suk t'al ha 
in regard to the succession. As he died without issue the 
reins o: government naturally passed into the hands of the 
aged statesman Suk-t'ai-ha. He was sixty-two years old when 
lie assumed the cares of royalty. In his fifth year the one 
remaining Ma-hon chief. Mang-so. who had escaped the appe- 
t ire of Pak-je. went over to Sil-ia. as he concluded it was no long¬ 
er possible to prolong a hopeless struggle sgainst Pak-je. 
Pok-ani fortress thus passed into the hands of Sil-la. Strange 
to say Pak-je not only did not resent this but even made 
overtures to Sil-la for a friendly meeting of their respective 

kings in the following year. Sil-la refused to sanction this. 

* 

and the rebuff was too much for the equanimity of Pak-je. 
From that day the attitude of Pak-je toward Sil-la was one of 
studied hostility, broken only by an occasional spasmodic at- 

tempt at reconciliation. Among the three kingdoms, Sil-la was 
the only one that preserved her dignity intact and kept herself 
untainted by the charge either of avarice or pusilauiir.ity. 

The year 66 brought forth another of those wonders that 
ciiWlH*h tins legendary lore of ICorea* TUekin^of Sil-la was 
wakened one night by the loud cackling of a lien* which seem- 
ed to conic from a forest to the south, A messenger was 
sent to see what was the cause of the disturbance and he 
found a box hanging from the branch of a tree, while on the 
ground beneath it there cluttered a white lien. When the 
ix>x was placed before the king and he had opened it a hand¬ 
some child was found. It received the name Keuni Yun-ji. 
Some say this Yuu ji was merely a part of the name while 
others affirm that it is a pure Sil-la word meaning “baby’'. 
Vp to this time the kingdom had been called Su-ra-bul but 
now the king changed it lo Kye-rini, he meaning “hen" 
and rim meaning “woods.’’ So the kingdom was called 
"Hen in the Woods", not a very dignified name but one. 
perhaps, that fitted well the military prowess ot the kingdom. 
In 68 Pak-je deemed herself strong enough to undertake 
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Operations against Sil-la. She began b> seizing tile fortress 
of Wa-sau. She euioyed possession of it for nine years bn: :n 
the end she paid dear, for it was retaken by Sil-ia and the 
Pak-je garrison was pul lo lIjc so dig. This >cnr a bo sav. ,< 
continuation u! Ko-gu-ryh's forward policy and the- little set¬ 
tlement of Knl-sa which had been make by Ptoyu fugitives 
was absorbed. She followed this up by the conquest of Chu¬ 
rn farther north, ller military strength seems to nave i*u-.n 
on the rapid increase. 

In be the great Suk-t'al-hil died and was succeeded by the 
.son of King Xa:n-ha. lie must have beer of advanced age 
and yet not so old as to prevent his becoming’ ’.lie greatest 
conqueror that Sil-la ever produced. During the thirty-two 

years of his reiyn he ar.dpd to the Sil-la crown the district^ «i: 

Kum-jip-pul. Ap-lo. Pi-ji. Ta-biil. Ch’o-pal. auc Sil-jik. 
These together with i’-si and Ku-ch’ii. which and beer, added 
the year before his accession, formed a considerable increase in 
the territory of the kingdom and added not a little to Sil-la - 
reputation ns o military power. Tht* king. P’o-so wup one 
of those men who stem to take hold of affairs h\ the rigiit end 
and wring success from seeming failure. He was as great an 
administrator as hr was mild a conqueror. He attended 
carefully to the needs of the people that it is said that du.sug 
most of his reign food was so plentiful that the wayfarer need 
ed nu money to pay for four! nr lodgings along the road. 

The kingdom oi Ka-ya. whose origin we note’ :r. the 
previous chapter, now assume 1 the offensive against Sil-la. 
Tile Jir-t intimation we Inv? of this is the fact that in 
■Sb built two forts named K.a-so and Ma-du. the first or which 
wa* to guard against the encroachments of Pnk je end the 
second to guard against those of Ka ya. It was not till three 
years later that Ko ya actually opened hostilities l»_' inaugurat¬ 
ing an expedition against Sii-Ia. As the. event :> not disclosed 
by the annalists we may conclude that it was unsuccessful. 

Ko-gu-ryii now extended the field of her military opera¬ 
tions. She nude friends with the people of Yc-nifik. to tliv: 
east, and together with them began a .series oi raids into CiiEia- 


rse territory beyond the northern borders. T 3 u sixth king 
Ko-gn-ryu, T a-ji> IV.mg, hid now retched th; sixt;. -11:1:1 h 
year of his reign so he turned over lo his brother. Sts-s-tug. 
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the administration of affairs. This brother was as ambitious 
as the king and continued the league with Ye-mak and the 
encroachments tipou China. But he was disloyal to ki9 
brother and tried to form a combination against him. In this 
he was not successful. The reign of this T’a-jo Wang was 
the longest or.e on record in Korean annals. He held the 
scepter ninety-four years, thereby sorely trying the patience 
of his heir apparent. That gentleman came to the throne at 
the green old age of seventy-six, in the year 147 A. D. He 
showed however that his memory had not yet failed him for 
one of his first acts was to a arrest and put to death all the 
wise men who had chidden him for attempting to unseat liis 
brother. Ko Pok-changa celebrated scholar of that day was so 
overwhelmed in view of this barbarous act that he asked to be 
destroyed with the rest of the wise uicu, a wish that was pro¬ 
bably granted. One day this singular monarch having seen a 
white fox cross his path, an evil omen, asked a soothsayer 
what it might portend. That individual suggested that if the 
king should reform even the worst of omens would turn out 
happily. The soothsayer lost his head as a TesUlt of his can¬ 
dor: but from that day 011, whenever the king wanted to con¬ 
sult a soothsayer lie found that they were all engaged in im¬ 
portant work at some distant point. 

King Il-seungof Sil-la whose reign began 154 was the first 
Lo pay attention to the building of good roads throughout the 
cov.utry. In his fifth year he built a road from his capital to 
Chuk-yiin. now Pung-geui, and another oue over Kye-ip Pass. 
These became very' important thoroughfares. We also find that 
his successor continued this good work by opening road? thro 
to the north of the kingdom. These kings were not many 
years behind th?. Romans in recognising the vast importance 
oi good roads both for administrative and military purposes.. 

The relations between Sil-la and Japan are graphically 
described in the single statement that when someone circulat¬ 
ed in the capital the rumor that a company of Japanese were 
coming the people fled precipitately from the city until it was 
half depopulated. When the mistake was discovered they 
gradually came back. 

The interesting legend of Yu«ig-o and Se-o belongs to the 
year 15B. though it scarcely merits the “once upon a time" of 
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5 PWscry tale. Yung-o a poor fisherman lived with his wife 
Se-o beside the waters of the Japan Sea on the eastern shore 
of Si 1 -la. One day as Yung-o was seated on a great boulder 
beside the water, fishing, he felt the rock tremble and theu 
rise straight in air. He was carried, to his great consterna¬ 
tion. eastward across the sea and deposited in a Japanese vil¬ 
lage. The Japanese folk took him for a god and made him 
their king at once. When his wife found that lie did not re¬ 
turn from fishing she went in search of him. Ascending Uiu 
same rock that had carried him to Japan she experienced tin: 
same novel extradition that had so surprised her spouse. She 
found him metamorphosed into a king and was nothing loath 
to become queen. But their departure brought disaster to 
Sil-la for the sun and moon war? darkened and the land was 
shrouded in gloom. The soorh-sayers said it was because 
someone had goue to Japan. An envoy was sent post haste to 
those islands in search oi the fugitives, but found to his dis¬ 
may that they had become king and queen of one of the king* 
dotns there. He told his story and besought them to return, 
but they secmol well satisfied with tlic change. Sc-a however 
brought out a roll of silk and gave it to the envoy saying that 
if the king of Sil-la would spread it out aud sacrifice upon i\ 
the light would return. The event proved the truth of her 
statement and when the king uttered the words of invocation 
the sunlight burst forth again and all was well, it Is an in¬ 
teresting but melancholy fact that most of the arguments used 
to show a Korean origin oi thiugs Japanese arc based upon 
evidence nearly if not quite as credible as this story. The 
Japanese work entitled the Kojiki bears the. same relation to the 
carefully detailed history of Sil-la that the Niehel unget died 
bears to the works of Tacitus. 

When the time came for Su-sung, the sanguinary’ king of 
Ko-gu-ryii to die a young scapegrace by the name of Ch’u dii 
cauie to the throne. His idea of royalty was that it consisted 
in one long orgie, He attempted to carry out his ideal but 
was cut short within a year by the assassin’s knife. His mot¬ 
to, in his own words, was "Who does not wish to enjoy' life ?" 
Epicureanism may have existed in Korea before but it had 
never had so frank a disciple. .Fak-ko a relative of the 
murdered king was called from a mountain fastness whither 
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ne had led £or safetv. Thev had *.o ask him three times be- 

• * 

fore they could convince him that it was tot a mere decoy. 

By the year iC>S either Pak-jc had grtwn so strong cr Sil 
ia so weak that the former deemed it a fit time to make a grand 
demonstration all along Sil-la’s western border. It is said she 
carried hnck.i thousand caprice 1 * to grace her triumph. f>il-ia. 
though filled with rage, was not i:i condition to return tin: 
compliment i;» kind. She however sent nti urgent letter point¬ 
ing out rhe advantages of peace and asking that the captives br 
returned. We may imagine how this was received by theprouc 
iirmv Qushod as it must have l>een hv an unwonted victor'.'. 

* V 

About this time was begun one ol the ancient customs of 
K.orea that has ever since exerted an important influence upon 
the life of t'ue people. While hunting the king met a man 
weeping bitterly and upon being asked wliat was the matter 
replied that he had not a grain of food to give his parents. 
Theieupon the king gave him an order on the government 
granary with the understanding that when autumn came he 
-hould pay it back. Thus originated the. vA.t;/ sang or custom 
>fT making government loan* in the spring to be paid back with 
interest in the autumn. When this king died lie was succeeded 
by the grandson of o!-.i Siiik-t’n'-hil. He took in hand the work 
of instilling new life into the well nigh dead bones of Si! '".. 
His firs! action was to establish two military stations at the 

capital °s> that it. might not b-3 at the mercy of the first adven¬ 
turer that might pass that way. He also ordered the people to 
pay less attention to the construction of hue government 
buildiugs and more to agriculture, the back boue o: the state. 

Xam-nui the tenth king o: Ko-gu-ryfj died ai night and 
the <|ueen. desiring to gain an extension of her power, slipped 
nut of the palace and hastened to the house of the king's old¬ 
est brother Pal-gi. She staled the case and urged him to has¬ 
ten to the palace and assume the royal pre rogative. He refused 
to believe that the king was dead and accused her of immodesty. 
She then hurried to the house of the younger brother YrVn-u 
and repeated the story. The young man accompanied her 
and when morning broke i’ was found that he was established 
in the palace and ready to meet all comers. Pal-gi raged 
and cursed. He stormed the palace with his retainers, but 
being unsuccessful, was fain to beat a retreat to Liao-tang. 
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A Vagary of Fortune. 

A KOKXAX tfOMAXw'K. 

"Your sun will cii; on h:s eighteenth birthday i-.-ecWi 
a'. noon." 

Three mi-.! were standing or. n ledge of rod; high np or. 
a mountain side in central Korea. Mn!iiu:l them, built im<* 
the side of the cliff, half cave and liali hut, was the home of a 
liolv reel us?. Before then; the sun wa* sinking tn rest behind 
serrated line of mountain peaks tlr.it Jonucu the western 
horizon : but tlie thoughts or these three men were neither ■ n 
t:u- lint behind nor on the scene lie forehen*.. Th.otuysl strik¬ 
ing figure of the three was that of the hermit u ho-c long 
scanty l»eard exaggerated the thinness of his face and "Ihk 
eye. lit by .he true ascetic fire, showed the power of mind \< 
out-live matter. 

The second figure was that of:; ]jigh-br>rn Korean. soim-. 
what past luiddl'. age. dressed in the flowing rubes l};;it ui.il-. 
the Koreftn editleiu.nj '.lie must <: ignih<-e. of nil the dwellers 

i:; the Far Hast. The imperiousness of hi-, mien nr.tl 01 !ti^ 
eye showed :i man Kirn to comm an cl. He was. in sooth, the 
I'nitur Minister of Korea. Beside him ^tixd his owly m.u. 
tiim-rhang-i. a bay of fiftet n years. 

”Veiir sun will at; ou hi.- eighteenth birthday prtci---.iv 

at noon.*' 

The I'ni’iv Minister haul not been able to w ilhst.iuw the 
temptation to look into the future and assure himself of the 
Ky’s success in life and thi- f.umr. had been pronoiuu .il not 
by an tmlinarv loriuiic-ltil.r. or »//c. luu b\ i!:. v.intlie*.; 
a*jra;iil i:i the land. 
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The father's face bore a look of defiance aganwt late itself 
ns he seized the boy's hand and led him rapidly down the steep 
path to the ralley below where his escort awaited him. But 
the hermit remained standing on the mountain crag looking 
away into the distance with prophetic eve. careless alike of 
life or death. 

As an embassy was about to be dispatched to the court at 
Peking, the Prime Minister secured an appointment in it for 
the boy and when he set out bade him consult the bust diviner 
in that capital and see if the prophecy would be confirmed. 

\v'hen Suu-chang-i came before that venerable man and 
told his story the old man shook his head and said: 

“It is true. You must die on your fifteenth birthday 
but after looking intently at the boy for some time he seized a 
pen ami «n>U- a single sentence. Handing it to the lx».v lie 
said: 

“If there is anything that can save you it is that." 
Stm-chang-i look it with trembling hands and read the 
peculiar words. 

*•// is a great i ;vvg fora vobUman to till a sArrr trit/ottf 
good ra use bin ho« umcli a •orif in it for a u:ifr la bill her hus¬ 
band r 

Pondering this in his mind he turned his foot-steps to¬ 
ward his distant home but the harder he thought the :norc 
bewildered he became. Whiil possible relation could there he 
between him and nobleman's killing a slave or a wife’s killing 
her husband ? Yet he was willing to use every possible means 
to avert his fate and so he put the piece of paper in his tkmn- 
o/fi or pouch and kept it safe. 

AVliile he was absent from home on this journey an event 
occurred hi Korea that had an important bearing upon his 
career and so tve must teaveliim Tor the time, and go back to 
his father's house. 

As the Prime Minister sat in his official reception 100m 
attending to the business of the office an attendant entered and 
announced that there was a criminal case to be considered. 
A slave had attacked his master and beaten him almost to 
death. The case was clear. The prisoner himself did not 
deny the charir**.. The Minister 151 hi« indignation ordered 
the prisoner to be treated as a capital criminal, to have his 
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head struck off. u> have -his -.vifc strangled and :ohav*-kis >i»i: 
tortured and finally-killed- It was done and the whole family 
was destroyed, as the minister thought: bur one member of it 
had been overlooked A young girl, named Yi \Yha, stoo^ 
by while her father amt another were executed. 

As she witnessed the awful spectacle her vci\ soul seem¬ 
ed lo be on fire. All purer and better emotions were dried up 
■within her, the spirit of revenge Hooded her whole being and 
took possession of every part. Lite lav l*efore her not lull of 
promise and hope but of black despair, valuable only as it of¬ 
fered an opportunity ro avenge the unmerited suffering or 
her mother and brother. This on?- ambition took possession 
of her and her first step showed the depth of its hold upon 
her. She would not seek a hasty revenge. It should be 
matiirely planned and earriecl <»nt in snoli :« mnn'icr ".lint ihcii-. 
should be no possibility oi failure. She gathered together her 
lew wretched garments and throwing flic bundle over her 
shoulder started for the countr\ begging Iter \vu> as she went. 
She entered the mountainous country to the ea«t and pushed 
mii until .she was in the midst of a wild and uninhabited dis¬ 
trict where she left the road and made her way up the side of 
n Thickly wooded mountain. She searched until she found n 
comparative!) level spot and there she made herself a hut of 
branches and turf. The next day saw her gathering wood and 
carrying il to the neighboring village and selling it foi a pit¬ 
tance She also made a little garden beside her hut and planted 
it. but her main work was the gathering and selling of wood. 

A year passed by at the end of which she made a journey 
to the capital and returned with a beautiful swood hidden 
beneath her skirt. It represented the- earnings of a whole 
year. From this time on she gathered and sold only enough 
wood to procure the food that was necessary to keep lxyiy and 
>oul together. Hut she spent a greater part of her time i:i 
another and more mysterious manner. She had cleared a 
round open space in front of her hut and made il smooth and 
bard and there hour after hour and day after day she girded 
np her skirt with a ro]>e b.-.lt and with the flashing weapon in 
hand practiced trie sword dance. During the intervals o> ie-t 
she sealed herself before a .-.incoth hard '-lone ar.d sharpened 
the sword until iis edge was as keen as that of a razor. He; in- 
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tent ion was to-perfect herseif in the great sword dancs u:it:i sir* 
should i>s able to- surpass the best dancers at the capital aud then 
when she siiouid be called to dance before the high dignitaries 
of the land her good sword would aid her toavenge on the son of 
the Prime M roister th« deep in jury that heriamily had received 
of his father's hands. A:i! that would bi better than killing the 
Prime Minister hintseif for he had but one son and his death 
would end the line as her brother's death had ended their s. 

Hut we trust leave the girl Vi Wha as she sits grinding 
the cij;c of her avenging swore, or throwing*her limbs about in 

;he wild ecstasv of the sword tinned nr.d follow live fortunes 
of her intended victim. 

When the boy Sun-chang'd ranched his horn; alter his 
journey to China he told his hither what the soothsayer had 
predicted but said nothing about the mvsterious sentence 
which he had received. On hearing this report the old g.ntl-- 
tnau gave up ail hope that the prophecy might be falsi and 
surrendered to the inevitable, but he could not bear the ou>- 
-taut presence os hi* Km. It was a jierjictual source of pain. 
So he decided to send the hoy away from him :>:id never see 
him again. Under pretense oi attending to the boy’s educa¬ 
tion he sent him to study at a school in a distant part of the 
Country and as he bade him good bye he said. 

"Stay a; the school until I tell you to r_turu. I)o :;«ii 
come hack until you receive a specific order from me." 

So Sun-chang-i left hisfatlier'.s l-.v.iise. Hr ivy is ;i iliiigent 
and careful student and made rapid progress but the though; of 
tis coming fate constantly arose before his mind. "Of what 
use is my studying if I am to die on my eighteenth, birthday? 
It would be better for me to spend the few years that nmniu 
in travelling and enjoying this good world which I Kivsi 
leave so soon. 1 ' As he had t.o money with which to carry out 
this resolve he decided to break through the. tnrutiction cl his 

father and go up to Seoul and ask for some moiirv with which 

io travel- What was his father's surprise therefore to sec hi- 

* 

soil before him. "Pardon me., lather, ior breaking your com¬ 
mands but consider n:y j>osilk»i;. Doomed lo die in two years 
and a half, of what use are the Chinese clashes to me? It 
would be far better tor n:e lo enjoy what little of life, is left na,. 
in travel and observation. I have therefore come up to Seoul 
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to ask you as a Iasi request ro give me the means lo carry or. 
my plan. I will promise never again to appear before \ on,' 
The father immediately fell in with this idea and gave his so:: 
a considerable sum of money and sent him oft. 

The boy immediate!} sot out upon his travels. So;V.i:• 
ward he wandered tu the confines of the land and lK.yi.uid :-t 
the island of Che-ju where under the shadow of old Kal-la 
he looked into the fathomless hole from which four thousand 
years ago the fabled founders of Tiim-na rose. Then lie visis- 
e‘d the ancient silt of Sil-la's capital. ana fingered the jade flntv 
that emits no sound if taken beyond the confines of its resting 
place. He visited the monastery where the rict kettle is s..i 
large that the ccok has to go out in a boat to stir the rice i:i 
the middle. He beheld the eight wonders of the eastern eons; 
witnessed the buttle uf wild eats and rats ou the island o: - 
Jtnng, creamed away o month among the monasteries of Die- 
mond Mountain, saw ihe reflection of his face i:i Ki-ja‘s\vc!' 
a jar of whose twicers is n pound heavier than that of any other 
water in the land. But the boy was restless and dissatisfied, 
ever wishing that the terrible secret of his kite had not bt-.v 
made known to him. ever pondering the enigmatical wo;ci< 
upon the piece of puu_i which he still preserved Finally li> 
wamlcrings led him among the rugged mountains of the pro¬ 
vince of Kaug Win/ eekhrtilerl in Korean story for their 
grandeur and beauty. Here in the contemplation of nature 
he found more peace than he had known for many a mom':-.. 
It seemed to reconcile him to his rate. 

Otic aiterntion he lingered longer than was hts wont 
among the mountains? and when lie turned back toward tile 
little hamlet where he lodged, night was already coming on. 
litfore he iind accomplished half “l-.e dir.tc.iici; darkne.-.ft had 
set tiled down upan him. The patii grew indislincL and pr..-- 
ently he lx came aware that he had wandered from it. I.r* 
each side lowered high wooded slopes t'hrnly visible again-: 
the half clouded heavens. .Sun-chin**-: -a; down or. the r.xt* 

of a great p.i;:c and ir;td to decide what it would b« bis: tv d 1 ■ 

in this predicament, but before he reached a couch-‘inn lib 
;yc caught the glimmer of a fire far up rlu- oprov-te h-ferh*. 

’Ah ! there is the hut some hunter o: v.' i.xl gather, 
arc 1 must seek it- shelter for the :r*rht. ’ 
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Suiting the action to the word he forced his way through 
underbrush and over fallen trees straight up the side of the 
incur.tain until he found him.self in a small cleared spot beside 
the house. But a curious sigh; arrested his attention and 
made hiui stop before announcing himself. At one side of a 
circular spot of hard trodden earth i:i front of xlie house 
burned the bright lire of pine knots which had attracted his 
attention from below. But in the center of the open spot and 
facing the fire stood a young girl, her hair flying loosely over 
her shoulders, her arms bare and her skirt girded up so as to 
give free action to the limbs. Poised in her hand she held a 
glittering sword whose polished surface reflected the blaze of 
the fire. 

Slowly she raised it until it pointed toward the zenith than 
her other hand rose slowly to a horizontal position Slowly 
her lithe form swayed front side to side. Slowly her body 
turned to right and left trembling with suppressed emotion. 
T tie.; her motions became more animated. She turned com¬ 
pletely around with a light quick step then sprang to the 
right and left and ptCs-enlcd the sword as if in a contest. 
Quicker and quicker she turned, taster a:;d faster she struck 
and parried while the glittering sword seemed in the flashing 
rays of the fire to make a halo of diamond light about her 
head. Paster and faster she sped, fast and faster fell the 
blows, when, ax the very climax of her frenzy, she gave a 
bound like a wounded tigress to the edge of the ring and 
buried haif the blade in a rotten log which lay l»eside the fire. 
Leaving the weapon quivering in the log she covered her face 
with her hands and fell to the ground crying. 

“I am avenged 1 avenged 

Long she lav there as in a swoon and long the Ikiv stood 
gazing in wonder not unmixed with fear at the startling 
spectacle. He had seen the sword dance before but never 
danced like this, never with such a thrilling ending. The 
fury of that last thrust and the flash of heT eye as the weapon 
sank-into the wood made his flesh creep with horror for just 
ao might a uian pierce his deadliest foe. But at last lit felt 
the necessity of making his presence known. Approaching 
into the ring he gave a low cough to attract the girl's atten¬ 
tion atid he succeeded better than he had expected. She 
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sprang io lift Feet with a scream of terror, snatched the swore! 
from its unnatural sheath and faced the intruder like a tigress 
at bay. 

“Who and what are you ?” she panted. 

“T am only a belated traveller who has lost his way. 1 
saw the light of your fire from the valley below and I made my 
way here to beg your hospitality for the night. I meant no 
harm." Vi Wha stood a moment gazing at him incredulous¬ 
ly but finally let fall the point of her sword and answered: 

“Rut I am a woman and alone : how can I offer you the 
hospitality of this miserable htu?" 

"True, but when I saw your fire from below how was 1 tv 
know? However. T will not enter you hut. Let me only lie 
here by the fire until the morning. I ask nothing more." 

“No" replied the girl “You must occupy the lxul ami I 

will stay here by the fire. I am accustomed to such a life- 
while 1 see that you have lived in better circumstances and the 
expoF.ure would be more difficult for you to bear.” So she 
prevailed upon hire to occupy the hut while she seated herself 
beside the fire and watched out the long hours of the night. 
But neither of them could sleep. He could not banish from 
his mind that flashing eye, that splendid from, proud as c. 
queen's though clad in rustic garb. She was the first being 
that had been able to stir him from the deep despondency into 
which the knowledge of his overhanging fate had plunged 
him. 

“Ah ! if I could only rest here forever ! If I could only 
pursuade this wild creature to be my wife how willingly would 
1 shire the hardship's of her mountain life 

The girl likewise pondered upon the singular encounter, 
the young man's delicacy and his evident nobility of character. 
Softer feelings for the time drove out the hateful thoughts which 
she had cherished so long. “Alas, if I had not been chained to 
the awful destiny in store for me; if it had been my lot to lx 
the happy wile of some honest, generous man like litis, how my 
worthless life might have blossoned into hope." Aud so the 
long hours passed until the morning broke, which brought 
Sun chaiig-i one day nearer to his doom a:to Yi Wha one ri;iy 
nearer her revenge. 

When he emerged from the hut he found her busily jee 
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paring the morning meal. They saluted each other with evi¬ 
dent embarrassment, the result of their mutual thoughts about 
each other, bin as Sim-chaug-i busied himself in helping his 
hostess their restraint wore on and soon they were convers¬ 
ing as freelv and affably as if they had been old acquaintances. 
They shared the frugal repast. Sv«n-chang i drawiug it out as 
long as possible : but when it was done lie had no possible ex¬ 
cuse for staying longer so lie reluctantly said good-bye. after 
thanking the girl for her kindness, and wended his wav down 
the mountain to the nearest village where he determined 11* 
spend a tew days in hopes of meeting again his mountain 
hostess. Kv*ry day his eye scanned the road along which she 
must come, but she did not appear. He felt an inexplicable 
longing to see her again and when a week had passil it had 
grown to Mich proportions that he decided that he would in¬ 
vent some means by which he could communicate with her. 
He know that i:i liis present guise she would look upon him 
with gre^t suspicion for his dress and language both betrayed 
his noble birth. He did not care to conceal his identity bur 
only to allay her suspicion as to liis intentions. 

So he purchased a common woodman’s dress and swinging 
:m axe over his shoulder struck into the forest and made his 
way toward Vi Wha's cabin. But before he reached it thv 
sound of an axe greeted his ears and presently he caught sigh*, 
of his interesting friend striking lusty blows at the liody of a 
thick pine. On her face there was the same stc.ru look as 
when site drove the sword point into the rotten Log, as if each 
blow of the axe severed the head of a deadly enemy, and when 
the great tree came crashing to the ground there w> the 
same fierce look of unholy triumph. 

When she caught sight o; him she stalled violently and 
the tell-tale bond came surging up to her face, while the only 
words that she could frame were: 

•‘Von here !” 

"Yes, I am here" he answered “'but conic, sit down with 
me on this tree that von hive just felled and let me tell you 
why I am here and in these garments 

Her eyes fell before his glance and she seemed inclined to 
turn and fly but by a strong effort she controlled herself and 
quietly sat down on the mossy trunk. 
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'‘Ncftv listen/ lie said ‘‘You and I are two honest people, 
however strange our present position may be when compared 
with the usual conventionalities: but there is something ii; 
each of our lives that sets us apart from ordinary moil, some¬ 
thing that frees us from conventional staudaru^. I am born 
-of a noble fatnilv, but for no fault of my own 1 am cast out, 
ostracized, disowned. I am a wanderer without house ox 
home. What avails my nobility? I should be driven from 
my father's door were 1 to return. I have no means with 
which lo live as becomes my birth and so U happens that ) 
have, cast of: my nobleman'* clothes and am dressed as he- 
cornea my worldly position but I retain mv high Hood and my 
intrinsic nobility. These are not incompatible with a lift- o: 
manual labor. Hut why do I say this to you? Because ! 
have seen that your real nobility of mind is as much higher 
than your birth as my birth is higher than my present posi¬ 
tion. so you are even- bit m\ ecus', and I ask you to be my 
wile, to let me share the toil oi this rugged life with you, *.h • 
lean upon you. if need be. until these hands unused to toil 
shall become hardened tu '.he plow a:id axe, hoping for tin- 
time when you shall lean on me Answer 1:1c. Will you be 
my wife ?' ‘ 

Who shall dascrih? the conflict tint was raging in her 
heart. Love beating at the portal where revenge held swav. 
On the one hand her lover s ardent gaze and on the other those 
accusing eyes oi her murdered father ! Love and duty ! Otic 
or the other she must choose: both “he could not. She 
■scorned herself that this new feeling, this stance warm feeling 
\v!w>ss life was just begun and might be counted in hour, 
should dispute the empire of her heart with that despot. 
Revenge, which had been her only hope and aim for y«ir>. 
Xn she could not give it up. She turned to her lover. 

“You do not know what you ask. Lot nit tell you ihu'- 
for all that mine i- a devoted Hit : devoted to one terrible oh 
yect that before many years have tnv-.cd must be accomplished 
and once hcc«>U r,dished must sweet) mv life will i' lo a doom 
I dread to contemplate. I cannot tell you all. Let i: sufhe.- 
that ere two years are passed I shall have surrendered np my 
life toa uoul? cause. Yet do not mistake me or de rm me iusci: 
"iblc of the love vou offer me. Were il nol for another i". vi 
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mastering passion that holds me in its puw;r I feel tliat T 
could love you as few men have ever been loved. Oh that I 
had never met yon.” She revered her face, with her hands 
and wept alcud while lier whole frame shook with the in¬ 
tensity of her emotion. White Swu-chang-i watted for this 
paroxysm to past he was busily revolving-in his mind what he 
should say. When she could listen he said: 

'‘I have not told you all. 1. too. am doomed to die before 
two years have passed. Here is still another evidence that 
Heaven has destined us for each other. There arc two year.-* 
of life bjfor^ us. Let us liv; itn toother. Even the know¬ 
ledge of c.'ir impending: fate cannot rob us of the happiness of 
'hat short interval, for we are not of those who ft-ar death. 1 
promise you that when the time comes for the fulfillment oiyour 
mission whatever it may be [ will not detain you :ir. instant. 
Together tve will cast off these human bonds and who can tell 
but we shall meet hereafter, our several missions accomplish¬ 
ed, to renew this sweetest of all relationships that I ask you to 
lorra. Come. Will you not live the remaining fragment of 
your life with tne?" 

Then love renewed the battie against vengeance and won. 

“Why -should I not yield?" she said to herself "He 
absolves me from all obligation after two years are expired. 
Why should I not in the menu time take just one taste of the 
happiness of life? If only I perform my dreadful task a*. Iasi 
ill will be well; besides he too is destined to an early death 
and so I shall not leave him to mourn my loss." She turned 
and put her hand in bis while hir glorious eyes thrilled him 
through and through with a nameless delight as she softy an¬ 
swered. 

"Yes. I will he your wife to honor and love yon. Only 
(his, when my time has come I must go and do my work. If 
you will let me put that duty first, the duty to a dead father. 

I will be yours in all e!*e. I would not dare to do it were it 
not that you will not survive me long lo mourn my loss.” 

.So. beneath the forest trees, these lovers plighted their 
troth. How little did the maiden think when she made that 
one condition that the. man she was to kill was the very one. to 
whom 5>he had pledged her love and from whom ?he had es- 
acted the promise that in nothing would he hinder her in tin 
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■performance of her dreadful task whatever il might U.. A 
<juiet unpretentious vedd:ng at the house of one of her ac¬ 
quaintance* sealed their mutual compact and together they 
look up their abode in the mountain hut. 

. Xakki*. 

{Concluded ;u llte next nmnier.i 


The Introduction of Chinese into Korea, 

TJtANSl.ATK!> KKOM Till; IXTK<U)VCTl!>\ ’i*0 CCH'KA.NT'S 

lilULIOGRA pi he cokeenxf. 

Documents relating to the introduction and rhe use of 
Chinese characters in Korea are few in mini her. The Sam- 
itk Sa-gc/tis a work written in Chinese in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury does however mention several interesting facts which 
show that the history of Chinese writing'differ* for the various 
state-; then occupying the*. Ptininxnia. ko-gu-p-J, situated U< 
the north-west, appears to have extended at certain periods 
over a considerable part of what is to-day Manchuria ; by it' 
very position it had relationships in the way of commerce mid 
war with the Kingdoms o: Norlh China, ami so il is in the 
territory o’.' Koyu-ryu -.hat legend n;i<l history fix the sit* of 

the government? of Tati-gun*, Keui-jat and Wi-r.mnL The 
last two of these were Chinese refugees, ami so with them 
should we find the first appearance ol civilization. at least the 
Chine*.e form of it. 

The Sam-gt/A Sa-gnui ineutiiins that in boo A. !>.. it be¬ 
ing the eleventh year of King Yiing-vaug $. the Prince com 
mauler) Vi Muii-jiu. a doctor of the College of Literati, to 
epitomize the ancient histories of the country. Yi Mun-jiu 
wrote a work of five volumes 0:1 the subject. The 
Sa-/>ru/ adds the IV.iouitig words: “Since the origin o: the 
Kingdom, characters have been in use. for at that time thin- 
exited one hundred volumes of memoirs, written b> different 
persons, called ) 'n-geni. At this time the text was revised 

T. T . C.—Tor.g-jjuk T’org-gGin. s. C.. S. ii—£.'-m-gu: 
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and fixed.’ 1 The antiquity of at leas: a limited use of Chin¬ 
ese characters in the country is further supported by the fact 
that from the time of T'rf-ja*, who ascended the throne iu 53 A. 
t) (| the names of kings are all explainable in Chinese ; till to¬ 
ward the end of the fourth century she Chinese expression 
made use of is at the same time the name of the sovereign and 
that 01 the locality where his tomb is situated : lira designa¬ 
tions or special names of the kings are. or. the Other hand. 
Buddhistic. It was in 372 A. D., tire second year of King So 
Su-rim* that the new religion was intmanesd into Ko-gll-ryil 

and il led lo a revival of Chinese study. Buddhistic books 
were introduced and the King established a school caileri Tu 
hak for the teaching oi young people (T.G.T’.G.IY, 4; S.G. 
S. G. XVIII 3) 

i or the Kingdom of lMk-chc. situated at the Sonthof Ko- 
gu-ryii, on the west side of Korea, the Sui/.'-i?uk Sia-gati limits 
Jtrvl't' to noLiug from some more ancient documents that in 
the reign of KcUm So-jo (346-375 A. D.) they began to use 
writing to note down events iS.G.iS.G.XXIV.) Is this 
only a question concerning Ihe origin of written annals 
Would ft not seem unlikely that a Kingdom possessing the 
art of writing had existed more than three centuries and a 
half without its even having occurred tonnv one to note down 
important events? I should be inclined to think, tor my part. 
Inal writing was known nothing of till this time, and that it 
was brought by Buddhist missionaries who then went every¬ 
where throughout the Peninsula {T.G.T’.G.IY. 7.) It is 
only a hundred years later that the names of the kings ol 
Pirk che cease to be simple transcriptions without sense iu 
Chinese, and lake the form of temple names : particular names 
in I'ifk-che as in Ko-gn-ryu remain about all. till the absorp¬ 
tion of these states by Sil-La, pure and simple transcriptions. 

It is true that ancient Japanese works on history date 
the arrival of the scholar Wa-ni tWaug-iiij at 2S5 A. Ik. He 
was a native of J'Hk-c.ar and brought with him the . lnak<i* 
and the Thcusand L haiwctir Uusuc. Tins statement has been 
accepted by the greater number of European scholars, but 
Mr. Aston has proven lha. many of the .movant Japanese an- 
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nals are not worthy of confidence ; in partcular ht has shown 
that all the period of relationship between PSk-ehe. and Japan 
has been interpolated by ancient Japanese authors, in such a 
way as to fill up the gaps i:: the half fabulous chronology 
which they find in the traditions. On this point lie is o. the 
same mind as the Japanese scholar Motoori. Mr. Aston 
brings down the events of this period two cycles or one hundred 
and twenty years. The introduction of Chinese characters 
into Japan would then have taken placi at the end of the fifth 
century and this date coincides very nearly with that of the 
use of writing in Pak-che. As ‘o tire name of the Thou save 
Character Classic mentioned at this time, there need be no dif¬ 
ficulty, since the work seems to have been a first editiou. be¬ 
fore that of the sixth century which has conic down to us. 

Sil-lo, occupying the .south-sast oi the Peninsula, va- 
niore distant from China than it.' neighhoTs and extended 
along eastern regions stili barbarian. It is strange indeed to 
read in the Sam-giU- Sa fari (i. 6) that King Yu ri, in the 
ninth year of his reign (32 A. 1 >.,J gave to the inhabitants of 
the six cantons of hie Kingdom, Chinese fimiih names. Yi, 
CK'oA Son, Ch-'*ng, Pa and Sul, the three royal families being 
calico Pak. Siik and Kim. If the correctness of these asser¬ 
tions i* proven, we would conclude from it that there was a 
knowledge of Chinese character^ on the part of the people oi 
Sil-la at this reniotr. period. We must not Tail to mention as 
proof in support of this the history oi those Chinese who cane 
to the country of Chin ban, in order to escape the tyranny of 
the Emperor Chi of IVnin and who gave to the country, 011 
landing, the very name of the dynasty that chased them from 
their native land. Chinese authorities have in fact made the 
two names Chin and Tallin to agree. We might also mention 
the refugees from north Korea, the state of Keti’-ja which was 
Chinese in origin as referred to in the opening lines of ths 
Sam-fit A Sa-gt'ti/. But all this is the shifting region of leg¬ 
end : in fact as one runs through the Saw -ffitk Sa geui. it is 
uni before the cud of the sixth century that v.c commence n» 
find Chinese names for people. Til' that time all the names 
made use of have the unmistakable appearance of wordr leans 
cribed from a foreign language. The three royal names of 
Pak. Siik and Kim arc Lo be found, >1 i? true, dating from tile 
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sixth ceutury, but the explanation in the So»>-gnk on the 
suhject of these names shows clearly that Chinese characters 
were used to represent the native word which they resembled 
in sound. This is true, at any rate. ir. two eases out of the 
three. Moreover what is the documentary value of the Son'- 
gud Sn-gi'ui for this remote period ? This is a question which 
1 shall examine later. 

Even though the lamiiy names in question had been in 
use since the founding of the Kingdom, it does not prove that 

Chineao characters had been employed fcincc that time in the 
countrv. If we admit as a fact the statement oi an ancient 
Chinese immigration, it would not be astonishing that the de¬ 
scendants of thes.-. fugitives, in forgetting almost all the cul¬ 
ture of their mother country and with it the art of writing, 
had preserved the simples; customs of their civilization ami 
before everything else the kunib names, and even ;i tradition 
o.' mysterious signs representing them. But that is only 
a supposition, and the fact drawn from the reading of the 
Sam-g-uk is that up to the second half of the sixth century the 
names were not in use. 

On examination of the proper names of the kings of Sil-la 
it appears that before the reign of Sil-sOng* who ascended the 
throne in 40c A. i>. they were transcribed from a foreign 
language ; the very name Sil-siing has a Chinese appearance. 
That of his successor lias two forms or spelling and seems in¬ 
deed to be a transcription of Korean. Cha-pif who reigned 
from 45S to 479 might have taken his name from Buddhistic 
books: but the two designations of the King following 1.470 
500). the one at last Pi-ch-’*. has nothing of Chinese about it. 
Apart from these the names employ ed to designate the kings 
are easily explainable and resemble the names of Chi lies r 
temples. ’ 

It was King Chi-cheung, in 503. alio abandoned for the 
first time his Korean little Ma-rip-oan for the Chinese title 
Wang. At the same time the chief officials asked of him that 
he ivdefinitely the name of the Kingdom. Tiil then they 
had called it Sa-ra 5 . Sa-ro . and -SiIda ' , but now they were of 
the opinion that the last appellation should he held to. for Sin 
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IS//) meaning “new." indicates virtue’always renewed, and 
fa means to unite the districts of the four cardinal point>. 
(S. Cl. S. G. TV. 2.) As to the. reasons given for the use o: 
the word JI ang they are based on the use of thv word f Vatii; 
for “King" and Che for “Kmp^ror'' in Chinos.-. histories and 
bear witness to a serious acquaintance with the language of 
the neighboring country. It is difficult to accept the stale* 
menl that during more than sou years the kingdom had no 
name fixed. The words Sa-ra. Sa-ro and Sil-la. phonetically 
related, arc without doubt only different transcription* of '.he 
sains native word ; what was not fixed till that time was the. 
characters employed in the transcription of the same. The 
need for an invariable, orthography corrcsjioiid? to a time when 
the Chinese language obtained considerable influence and be¬ 
came the official language. It is almost at the same time 
1.517 A. 1 >. > that the Sam-guv commences to give- a consider¬ 
able number of administrative Titles which are all explainable 
in Chinese ; before this time it mentions but few names of 
officers or official positions and those which are found are al¬ 
most always transcribed from Korean. 

The introduction of Buddhism seems to date back to the 
middle of the fifth century, when '.he monk Meuk-ho-ja* came 
from Ko-gn-ryQ in the reign of ji (417-455) and when the 
monk A-toT settled in the kingdom in the reign of T’i-ch’u 
1879-5001 but the Sam-fru/: warns us that the correctness of that 
statement is questioned. The preaching of Buddhism date- 
only in a manner that is certain from 528. or the fifteenth 
year 01 Pup-henng (T.G.T’.G.Y, 11) (S.G.S.G.IY 4). The 
diffusion ot th& new religion w;is r*pid 9rtd that of the llkinc-si. 
language marched iviih tl:v same sU-p. We see also that in 
* 4 > King Chin-heimg gave command to henceforth write out 
the history o: the kingdom. It was only a little later that :ht 
Collect of Literati vra*. founded in imitation of China, at which 
’.huculrru wcilnd mention of people of Sil-l.i versed in Chine-.., 
>uch as Kim Cb'tin-eh’i: and Kim In-muii. 

Thus while thy development of Chinese studies in Ko-gu- 
ryu antedates the- end of :l;«j fourth century, and while th.- 
Niinc period marks tin- introduction of {Item into IVij-ohv. tin- 
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Kingdom of Sil-la does not seem lo have profiled by the pro¬ 
gress of civilization until later, after Japan, in the course of the. 
sixth centurv. 

Now to what extent are the statements that I have made 
on the authority of the SSa-gcvi lo be depended on ? 
That is to say, what is the documentary value of this work? 
It was written by a high officer of the court of the Kings of 
Ko-ryii. Kim Pu-sik*. who lived at the end of the eleventh 
century mid at the beginning of the twelfth, two centuries and 
u half after the disappearance of the three kingdoms whose 
history he wrote, at a time when the monarchy of Ko-fyu had 
Imrrowtd ranch from the Songs of China. The ancient langu¬ 
age and institutions were forgotten or no longer understood, 
more because of the contempt felt by the literati of the Chinese, 
school for Their licirbnrian ancestors than in consequence of 
opposition between Ko-ryu, the northern and military mon¬ 
archy, and Sil-la the Kingdom of the south which was the last 
survival of the. Hans. The tribes of Ka-yat, and the King- 
doins of P.ik-che and Ko gu rvr. absorbed by Sil-la in the sixth 
and seventh centuries Were ill more than ever forgotten 
These diverse circumstances were somewhat unfavorable to the 
compilation of an exact and impartial history; however, we 
must not lose sight of the tact that the Sam-guk Sa-gcui i> 
the most ancient Korean work existing on the history of the 
country. The authenticity has never been questioned, the 
style is simple and bears marks of antiquity and good -faith, 
the plan of the work is very clear and throughout imitative of 
the historical memoirs of Ta Ma ch'ltn. 

Besides this work, having been prepared by royal order 
Kim Pu-sik must have had at his disposal all documents then 
existing which have, to-day disappeared, lie mentions some 
of them without giving anywhere a complete list, and as he 
has not included in his work any chapters on literary history, 
deviating in this respect from Chinese models, we have on 
ancient literature only fragmentary notes few in number. 
We know nt least that Kim Pu-sik consulted them as well as 
the archives and other documents and we stat? that his work 
is in accord throughout with Chinese histories and with some 
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ancient Korean works of a later period yet sufficiently remote 

to be drawn from the same source. What then was the degree 

of com elnew o!’ the documents that Kim F'u-sik had ; Among 

hook- and archives of who.ever kiuc. if those which relate to 

Ko-gi-ryii seem to date indirectly from the very origin of 

the Kingdom, they do not go further hack than the end oi the 

iouich centurj for Piik-ehc and .he commencement of the 

sixth for Sil-la. for it is at this double ojjocIs that Chinese 

writing was introduced and developed ir. South Korea, as \ 

have shown above and as Jla To.in-liu suites, and nowhere 

does there exist airy trace or mention oi writing used before 

this time. Then all the most aucieiil history rests or. shuttle 
% 9 * 

oral tradition, most uncertain. This will CNptoin tile doubt¬ 
ful points, the miraculous doings, the lack o: definite informa¬ 
tion for the first lour or five centuries o: Korean history. The 
cyclical characters of the years which are found at the begin¬ 
ning oE ibt Savr-g/ik could very er.siiy be added after i: war- 
done. as has taken place for the early history of China and 
Japan : the astronomical phenomena noted might furnish a 
verification, Mr. Aston has made an attempt at this process 
but without am result. 

But the fact that engages my attention at is moment, 
namely the introduction of writing, marks precisely the limit 
l»etweeii oral tradition and written history. Little time pass¬ 
ed by till the art unknown till then to Koreans was applied to 
the r:cordii:g of events : the auuals of Bak-che diite from the 
very introduction of buddhism into the peninsula, those ol 
Sil-!n commence sever.teen years after the fir*: definite preach 
ing of the Hindoo religion in the Kingdom. Tats; facts stated 
o: the J>(£5 w •"»/• on the subject of the first tram-planting of 
characters arc worthy uf confidence on the same score as all 
later events and witliout being sublet to the doubt that I haw. 
mentioned with regard to the ancient history of Korea. 

What was first brought by the Buddhist monks were tlu 
books of their religion; then followed the Chinese Classic-, 
various historical works, works on a-tronomy. astrology, me¬ 
dicine and <ome T.-.uist hooks, The indications that 2 have 


found from Ma Toan-lin and among Korean authors on '.bv 
-ub’ect of books brought from China are !■»'v man;, in the 
bibliographic in the places assigned by the nature of lit.- 
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work- to which they relate. Thess are the works that have 
been s.ndieu by Koreans especially in the College of Literati 
established by ihe different Kings of the peninsula. They were 
also i:i the hands of the !l 7 ta-ru/n>, young people chosen by 
the Kings til Sil-lu for their grace and intelligence. taughJ 
physical vwreise and all intellectual elegance and called then 
to the highest offices. These works were made the object of 
examination, begun in Sii-la at the end of the eighth century. 
Sons of influential families devoted themselves with earnest' 
ness ro Chinese study: from 64:.' Koreans went to study in 
China. The most celebrated statesmen of Sil-la such as Kim 
ileum-un. K«:n Vn-siti and Kim In-mun, the last a son of the 
King, veto vKcbrjted for the extent of their literary know¬ 
ledge. 

Not content with studying foreign books Koreans eu- 
dcavorul to write iti the language of their instructors. The 
Mu'i-hun ri-go quotes a phrase written ir, Chinese taken from 
the annals of the Kingdom of Ka-rak, without slating whether 
the quotation is drawn directly from the annals, which would 
seem little likely, or whelhor it was mentioned in another 
work. However that may ha. this Kingdom, having submit¬ 
ted to Sil-la in 532 A. D. it follows that before this date there 
were Koreans of the south able to write in Chinese. The 
passages that the Sam-guk draws from the annals of the three 
Kingdoms and from other ancient memoirs, the texts of 
decrees and petitions that ii repeats are in the same language: a 
little later it is *11 Chinese that the King of Sil-la corresponds 
with the governor sent by the Tangs. There is no notice¬ 
able difference between the srvle. employed by the Koreans 
and that ot the Chinese of the same |>eriod : perhaps original¬ 
ly Chinese were employed as official secretaries in the penin¬ 
sula as seems to have been frequently the case with the Tartar 
people of the north of China : perhaps ihe Korean writer 
limited himself to copying phrases from Chinese books and 
inserting them from end of end. The Japanese of antiquity 
were very expert in this sort of mosaic. Mr. Satow says that 
they came to treating subjects purely native without using a 
phrase that had not been taken *rotn Chinese works. It might 
not be impossible that it was froui facts of this kind that the 
tradition was handed down which makes Ch"of ch'i-wim the 
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first Korean who wrote Chinese and that until him they had 
confined themselves to phrases taken entire from anthers. 

J AS. S. (tAI.K. 

(to be continued, t 


Odds and Ends. 


. The Korean practice of driving out evil spirits 

Spirits. is well illustrated at the American gold mines 

at Ull-san in the north, whenever a Korean 

miner is killed in the mine. The Koreans suppose that his 
death is caused 5 iy some spirit of the earth who feels himself 
aggrieved in some way or for some cause. No sooner does 
the accident occur than all the miners come flocking from the 
shaft, and work is at a complete standstill until the matter i.- 
adjnsted. It ordinarily takes an hour and a half or two hour- 
to get things back to a working basis. The wife of the dead 
man or his nearest female relative is summoned to the mouth 


of the mine. Live chickens and pigs are brought in goodly 

numbers. The miners provide themselves with rude drums or 
kettle-pans or anything else that will produce a loud sound, 
while some arm themselves with brooms. When these pre¬ 
parations are complete the chickens are tied fast and thrown 
one by one down the empty shaft, and the pig? are treated 
the same way. At the same lime the woman kneels at thi 
edge of the shaft and holds her hand as far down in if as shr 
can reach, with the thumb and fore-finger pinched tightly to¬ 
gether. It is supposed that she has gotten hold of the evil 
spirit. Meanwhile they al! listen to the sounds that come up 
the shaft.from the immolated animals and when they hear the 
right sound they all give a loud shout and tilt woman draw? 
out her hand as if she were drawing out the spirit. The 
thumb and fore-finger are still tightly held together. Al this 
point the miners begin to beat the woman severely and the 
tom-toms and drums beat and the sweepers sweep the floor and 
the air as if sweeping out the evil influence. The woman \> 
beaten till so exhausted that she can no longer hold thumb 
and finger together and her hand opens. This means that tin 
spirit has been exorcised and soon the miners go back quicth 
to their work. 
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The Shogun o: Japan is known among Ko¬ 
reans as die Kwan-buk. The story of the 
origin of thi> lern: Kwatubak may not be known to many of 
of our readers and so we venture to give it litre. In the reign 
o: Emperor So je of the F ; ortner Han dynasty in China that 
august ruler was aided '•» The administration of the govern- 
iiient b> a cvlclli lted Prime Minister named Kwah Kwang 
who. singular!' enough, was unacquainted with the Chinese 
characters. This man attained to such an eminence that no 
business could be brought to '.be notice of the Emperor with¬ 
out iir“i passing through hi-, hand-*. Thi* became stereotyp¬ 
ed into the phrase Sun hem wi /.•..//«;> which means ' First 
make the nuiUe' known to Kwang.’* The two middle words 
o: this formula, Kwan-bfik. were applied to the: Shogrni. for 

while the Mikado was rh~ nominal Supreme Ruler of Japan". 

practically the government oi that country rested in sh<- 
Shogun. 

Small Pox The Koreans call the Small-pox fiend Ho-gu 
Pvui-sang and this means the Fiere.- Fickle 
I'icnd. lie is won; to cotne .'it»d stay thirteen days. Note 
the tin fortunate number. To get rid of him ths Koreans nnky 
the “counterfeit presentment’ 1 of a horse of sa/i wood and 
beside it they place a tempting array of bread and other food 
whercbv thev trv to induce the fiend t<» tat and then nmiiii 

• m r 

tile horse and ride away. Out of tilts custom has arisen tin 
saying Safi-am/-f'a, “give him a s-c/i-;.;W horse to ride.” 
This is used of any one ulu.se visits are frequent ami incon- 
\enifciilly long—in other words a bore. 


Question and Answer. 

lot Ouvs/imt. Is thi-re* such a thing as r. genuine hered¬ 
itary nobility in Korea? 

>/< 7 t cw. Theoretical): the line of demarcation between 
the y,iif$-d, 7 n and the SttHg-ww classes is very distinct but 
practically there has been so much intermix cure that the lin. 
is a very broad one. This intermixture however has taken 
place very largely during the last hundred year.'.. Ii was not 
so long Hgo that every Korean o! the lower class was a s:-rt" 
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owiug service to souk: neighborhood gentleman and iox \'lnr»<. 
good conduct that gcutlcman was, within certain bounds. re¬ 
sponsible. But within the rauks o: veritable Yang-bans there 
are widely different degrees of nubility. There are doubling 
many who can trace their descent straight buck a thousand or 
fifteen hundred years and who have always been specially 
eligible for office but so fur as we know there is no such thing 
as a patent of nobility in Korea and the class as a 

whole forms far too great a proportion of the entire population 

ro be called "the- nobilitv” in anv such ssnss as the titled cla** 

• • 

in England, for instance, are so culler]. 

(io) Qu.’tfwu . What is the origin and nature of the 
custom called the Pa-saw. 

An&ctr. There are two answers to this qnestion neither 
of which arc highly complimentary to the Korean. The less 
objectionable one is this-Several hundred years aso this 
custom “broke out” in Korea for it was a sort of epidemic 
like witch burnings and Jew baitings in lands far to the west. 
It was customary to consult soothsayers to find out whether 
the life of a prospective bride would be a happy one. especial¬ 
ly in cases where the young wowan came from a noble am: 

wealthv family. If the fortune-teller announced that she 
• • 

would become a widow an attempt would be* made to thwart 
the lutes by having recourse to the Pa-saw. The day before 
the real wedding was to take place a young boy would he in¬ 
veigled Tilt5 entering the bride's house and there he. would Ik. 
seized and compelled to go through a mock marriage ceremony 
with the prospective bride. Alter this was done he would 1 k- 
immediateh- strangled and the body would be smuggled out of 
the house under cover of the night. The young woman hav¬ 
ing thus brfomr a widirs.' has supposably fulfilled the prediction 
of the soothsayer and on thz morrow can proceed ro hsr real 
marriage without fear. 

Tt happened that about the Lim?. this grew some tad was i:i 
vogue the Government pierced the wall of Seoul with a gate 
on the slops* ot Nam san between what is now cubed the bit- 
gu-muti and the top of the mountain. It was called the Link 
South Gate or Xam-so-mun. Someone happened to notice the 
juxtaposition of t'ne two event* the gsom.u’^ars after s<«'i 
cinsi examination of the soot declared that Ihe myking • 
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this gate hart liberated evil spirits from the ground and it was 
through their influence that this evil custom had arisen. 
The gate was forthwith closed and “consequently,” according 
to native belief, the custom soon died out. The word Po-sam 
is derived from two native words meaning respectively a 
blanket and to wrap, referring obviously to the manner in 
which the unfortunate boy was destroyed. An examination 
of the wall of Seoul in the vicinity indicated will show the 
place where the gate was walled up. 


Editorial Comment. 

Wji. E. CRirrrs. I). D.. the well-known author of “The 

Hermit Xation,” in a letter to the AVwVzc* makes some sug¬ 
gestions of great value which are so concisely worded that we 
C-iiitioL do better Ilian quote them verbatim. He asks if in¬ 
formation cannot be given about:— 

(i) Any relics or remembrances of Hendrik Hamel or his 
companions. 

la) A historical notice of the Korean Repository, 

(3) How P'yung-ytmg looks today, etc., etc. 

1 4) The American Expedition of TK71 from the. Korean 
standpoint. 

(5) Song do, its present aspect and its past history. 

16 ) The railroad route between Seoul and Fusati. 

(7) The route between Seoul and Eui-ju. 

(8) The Miryuk or stone images. 

(9) Fauna and marine life. 

{ 10) Old battle Hags, mural pictures, nature worship, etc. 
(ii) A special article devoted to each of the eight original 
provinces. 

(t 2) Folklore, etc. 

(13) Translation of Korean novels. 

(14) Street Songs. 

(15) Foreign Legations. 

(16) Material progress. 

It will be noticed that We have given attention already to 
one or two of these subjects but we have here a valuable list 
of questions all of which are of the greatest interest. 
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The new imperial palace has been steadily growing in si/;, 
by the purchase and inclusion of surrounding properties. The 
government, which means practically the Household Depart 
incut, desired to include the Customs premises in the palace 
grounds but. without apparently estimating the difficulties 
involved in the removal and proper bestowal of the accumulat¬ 
ed archives of such an institution as the Imperial Customs, and 
the housing of those in charge o: them, it asked Dr. J. Me. 
heavy Urown to vacate the premises on the shortest possible 
notice. As this was manifestly impossible, he made the very 
reasonable and necessary request that time be given for the 
arrangements to be made but without rc-lusirg to accede to 
the demands of the government when kept within the limits 
of the possible. 

Thereupon Dr. Brown was informed that the government 
had decided to dispense with his services. As everyone 
knows, the matter assumed an international significance as 
well it might in view of the very high standing of the parties 
involved and in view of that which could h? rear, between the 
lines of the whole transaction. The arguments were con¬ 
clusive aud the government was induced to withdraw its de¬ 
mand. 

It hardly needs be said that the Imperial Customs has al¬ 
ways been a financial sheet anchor to windward for the Korean 
ship of state. It lias been a great and valuable conservative 
element among the fluctuations of what we might call ex¬ 
perimental finance in the peninsula. By wise forethought and 
frequently misunderstood economy Dr Brown was able to pay 
off several millions of government debt to Japan and thus ex¬ 
tricate Korea from a serious situation. If his conservatism 
has seemed draconic it must be remembered that such con 
servitisui was needed to conterhilar.ee an equal extreme in 
the opposite direction and effect a healthful equilibrium. 

Ttt Custom? of Korea have had a steady and healthy 
growth and very few mistake? have been unde. Now that tlie 
government has obtained a loan of five million dollars from 
France the value oi the. Customs comes to the fore for it forms 
the or.lv security that i c satisfactory to the creditors. At 
such a time it is necessary th.it the. cu«tntn* -hcidd be admin¬ 
istered as they have been and in such a way that the receipts 
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cau be applied \i ithout fail to the liquidation of those debts 
w hose liquidation forms the basis and proof ot Korea’s solvency. 

The government claims that much-of the blame for the 
misunderstanding lies with Kim kyu-h.-ni who acted as inter¬ 
preter between l>r. Brown and the Palace and in eonsqnence 
lie has beer, banished for ter. years* to Ch'ul-do, ail islaud oil 
Whang-lia Province. 

The Korean government is to be congratulated on its 
wise determination to retain in the highest post within its 
gift a man like J. McL,cavv Brown whose nationality and 
whose known sentiments proclaim him to be unalterably in 
favor <»f Korean autonomy. 

We may be pardoned for trespassing thus far into the 
field of politic*?, for this is a matter that touches Korea’s wel¬ 
fare so nearly that not to mention it would lay us open to the 
charge of rennssness. 


News Calendar. 

\V. H. Ember ley has secured n foreign house in close 
proximity to the terminal station of the Seoul-Fusan Railroad 
and is opening it as a foreign hotel, ll will meet a long fell 
want and we wish him nil success in slie- venture. 

Rev. Arthur Brown I>. T>.. Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Mission Board arrived in Seoul on the 23rd. He intends to 
travel in the interior and inspect the work of the mission in 
Whang-hu and P vnug-uii Provinces. 

The Japanese Minister, Mr. Hyashi. 1ms approached the 
Government in regard to permi?sion to establish a system of 
wireless telegraphy on the coast and aiso to lay submarine 
cables between several of the ports. 

On the 12th inst. the Military School, at whose head is 
the energetic Gen. Yi Hak-kvun, enjoyed a very successful 
field day at the Hong-jc-wun in the valley beyond the Peking 
Pass. A goodly number of foreigners wot present and en¬ 
joyed the sham fight which took place ill the morning. In 
the afternoon there was rifle practice in which the foreign 
guests were invited to participate and from which resulted a 
good deal of fun ill spite of an occasional sore shoulder. 
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Match 27th was the birthday of His Imperial Highnes> 
the Crown Prince. The Diplomatic and Consular body and 
the foreign employees of the government were received in 
audience in the muniing and had the pleas-’.rei>* wishing the 
Prince, long life and happiness. 

We note, with satisfaction that the Korean Religions Tract 
Society has decided to issue an occasional Bulletin to serve as 
an advertising medium and a uicans of communication be¬ 
tween the officers and the members ol the Society. This 

ought to increase th# interest of th& general tn bdrghip :u 

the important work of this Society. Several amendments to 
the constitution 1 m e been proposed which will put the Society 
on a better working basis. 

The first oi a series of Chinese Readers for use in native 
Schools has just been published. It is from the per. of Rev. 
Jas. ,S. Gale. It is well adapted :r> the end in view and will 
much facilitate the study of Chinese. There can be no doubt 
thal the enormous number of Chinese derivatives in Korean 
renders necessary a study of Chinese wortls but we hold the 
opinion as heretofore that this can be clone without 1 tie use of 
the Chinese Character just as an English speaking person 
can know what a a jthy&cr&n, a polin', a mac/ihw. ■> 

pfnicttal ox an unhUeet is without knowing the Creek al¬ 
phabet or the Greek language, irom which they are derived. 
The r<K)ts on which these, borrowed words arc based can bt 
studied os well :r, English ; so the Chinese words can be learn¬ 
ed as well, if r.ct better, without the time-wasting toil of 
learning the ideograms. The Korean language and liter a 
ture would deserve a written medium of their own even ii - 

thexE were as vct.no alphabet; how much more then do :hcv 
• * • • 

deserve it when Korea possesses an almost perfect nlphr.be; 
which only hide bound prejudice and caste feeling hove spurned 
as toiinnon. As if the best things in the world were not com¬ 
mon 1 We have nothing but words of praise fox' the look t. 
which we refer when once we admit the wisdom of the polio 
of which it is the outcome but here we hesitate. 

Iu preparing the new tomb for the late Queen it wn> 
found that the reck came near to the surface at the point 
where the grave was to have been. This, according to the law*- 
of Korean geomaney. was u:i uiipropilious sign arid w::ur ■ 
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cd the place quite unsuitable. A very large sum of mcmey 
had been expended on it. which of course is lost, it was re¬ 
ported that two or the geomancers who recommended the site, 
committed suicide hut this appears to have been an exagger¬ 
ation. At any rate sixteen geomaucetfs have been arrested in 
connection with the affair and they are being examined under 
Torture to find out who is responsible. Tt is reported that an¬ 
other site will be selected not far from the same place. 

• 

It is with, profound regret that we are obliged to round 
:he death, at' Mok po or. the twelfth instant, of Mrs. Eugene 
Bell after an illness of only three days. Rev. and Mrs. Kell 
have been for the i«st seven years members of the American 
Presbyterian Mission. South, and they both came from Ken¬ 
tucky. Mrs. Bell was the daughter of Rev Dr. Witherspoon. 
x uame well known throughout the middle west. The body 
was brought to the foreign eenieten and marred on the after¬ 
noon of the :o;h inst. She left two little children, one five 
years old and the other two. Mr. and Mrs. Bell resided for 
some years iu Seoul and have a wide circle of acquaintances 
and friends who will always remember them with the deepest 
interest. Mr. Bell is leaving for America immediately but 
ive trust that his absence will be only temporary. 

On the lOth inst. the Korean Ministers to England. Italy, 
Germany and Franca started for their posts. Kim Man-su wa/i 
accredited to France. Min Yung-don to England ana Italy and 
Min Ch’ul-hunto Germany. Before their departure arrange¬ 
ments for their support had been provided for only the space 
of one month after their arrival at Ihzir respective posts. 
Just how it is going ic be done doss not yet appear bur we 
trust the success of the enterprise will not be jeopardized by 
lack of funds. Cho Min-hcui the newly appointed minister 
10 the United States left Seoul on the 19th inst. 

H011. Wm. H. Stevens of New York his been appointed 
Korean Consul-General in America iu place of Everett Frazar 
Esq. deceased. 

A party of mounted Chinese brigands raided the town os 
Mu-san on the northern border during the latter part of March. 

The Korean garrison .gave them n very lively time of it, for 

the raiders were driven back with a loss of thirty killed and 
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wounded. The Korean loss was twenty in killed and wound 
ed. It appears that the Korean soldier can stand up success* 
fully against an enemy when the two side 1 -* are fcir'.y matched. 

The three years concession for lumbering on the north- 

enstern border, which was granted to a Russian firm three 
years ago has been extended twenty years. 

Song Ki-un the Korean Minister to Japan who returned 
to Seoul on April 3rd was immediately reappointed to the same 
post. 

It is an intersiiug fact that the newly appointed ministers to 
Europe and America were obliged to cut off then hair and dress 
in European style. When this condition was made known 
to Kim Mati-su he averred that he would rather throw up the 
position than cut off his top-knot. For this he was subjected 
to a deal of good natured badinage and linallv succumbed *>• 
the argument that as a great many men had been willing re 
give their lives for their country lie surely ought not to let a 
mere top-knot stand in the way of such an important public 
service. 

The Prime Minister, Y1111 Yong-sun resigned and Sim 
Stnvt'ilk was appointed in his place. 

Ten thousand rifles and a million rounds o: ammunition 
were landed at Chemulpo 0:1 March 20thfor use in the Korean 
Army. 

All the money needed for the Seoul jMisan K. K. has ben: 
subscribed twice over and so this important work is removed 
from the field of possibilities and takes its place among the 
certainties of the near future. May the time soon come wn;i. 
we shall no longer be at the mercy of the tides, the fogs asici 
the other dangers and inconveniences of the western coast of 
Korea. 

An attempt has been made to rehabilitate the Imperii* 
Mint which burned last month. Siiffieictil iimchiiiciv \'a- 
saved to carry on the minting of nickels at the rate n: S'"'och.*. 
worth a day. Some of Hie damaged machinery iv;i- sent l*: 
Japan to he repaired. 

On the ninth inst. the-. British Minister. J. H. Ov.bbius. 
C. M. O. presented to Ilis Imperial Maicsiv the Order of the 
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Grand Commande.' of tils; Indian Empire. It is said that the 
•-oemne". acorn panying this decoration was oti?. of the very 
last of ihifr kind which ihe late Qnscu Victoria signed with her 
own hand. 

Prof Martel ot the French School and Prof Bolljalm of 
the German School have amused to teach French and Ger¬ 
man in the Imperial Military School. This is ai> important 
departure and one that should be of great value to the School 
and to the Korean army. English is a Iso taught in the school 
under the supervision of the principal, Gen. Vi Hak-kyuii. 

A complaint was lodged with the. Minister of Law by the 
people of Nam p'o in Ch'ung Ch'iing Province alleging that 
Vang Kyu-thi, An Choug-huk, An Pyuug-iu and Chung Kil- 
dang (a woman) have been claiming to be Russian citizens 3nd 
to be propagandists of the Greek Church and under cover of 
this extorting monvy from the people and committing other 
exce.ves in that district. The Law Department referred the 
matter to the Foreign Office. It \v«$ discovered that the 
four persons referred to are Russian citizens. The woman's* 
father resided for a time at Petersburg some forty years ago 
and was a land-owner in Russia. Six years ago she came to 
Korea with a Russiau passport, which she lost. The Russian 
authorities offer to investigate the matter and punish the wo¬ 
man according to law lor traveling iu the interior without 
a passport. We feel sure that the Russian Government will 
not countenance any abuses on the part o: those who claim to 
be her citizens and to be the heralds of Christianity. 

Mill iSailg-ho and Min Vung-ch'au have been the re¬ 
cipients of handsome gifts from Prin-e Henry of Prussia 
through the German Consulate. 

Su Pyojig-kyu. a graduate of Roanoke College Va. U. S. 
A. has been appointed professor iu the Imperial Middle School. 
Prof. Sit is well known to many foreigners in Korea under 
his anglicized name of K. B. Surh. There are few Koreans 
who have so good a command of English as Prof. Su. Saven 
years, residence iti America afforded him an experience that 
should become of great value to Korea. 

The prutsof !.ho euut hrt bucu giving very great pro- 
mir.ence to the movement of Russian war vessels on the coasts 
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of Korea, mostly in connection with the Port of Masampo a:i:: 
adjacent waters. Various kinds of comments have been in,lie 
upon these movements hut we have nothing to record in t in- 
way oi actual new* as to what these things means. We do 
not share the uneasiness which so many seem to feel, lei a- 
yet these manoeuvres are nothing mure than we might expect 
in view of the fact that Russia has a coaling station at this 
point. Tt is only natural that she should be anxious to survey 
the neighboring waters. If Japanese, English and 1 'niter. 
.State* vessels have frequently surveyed other parts o: the Kor 
can coast there seems no reason why Russia should not do 
so in the vicinity oi a port where she ]«>ssesse.s such obvious 
interests. But we may say, without entering upon tbe Held of 
politics, that it seems singular that this work should be done 
at a time when the public Seeling in Japan is so sensitive over 
the Manchurian question and when, in consequence, a wrong 
interpretation is almost sure to h? placed upon it. 

We regret to say that on the night of the 20th just, the 
entire plant and buildings of the Ntin-Sung' Sin-fit/ were con¬ 
sumed by tire. This is especially to be regretted because 
Korea has so fe" newspapers that this one coul.l not well be 
spared. We trust that the proprietors will be a Me to resume 
the publication o i that paper at no distant date. 

On the iSth inst. the Korean Government secured a 
loan of $5,000,000 from France. The final papers were signed 
at a Cabinet Council 0:1 that day. The loan is to be iti tlie- 
shape of gold and silver bullion. The Imperial Customs re¬ 
turns are mortgaged for the payment of interest which is set 
at 5 !v per cent. The debt is to be paid up ill full within 
twenty-five years. 

Since the above was written further particulars have 
transpired showing that the loan was floated at 90. ori:t other 
word' that instead of giving $5,000,000 the. French syndicate 
will give $4,500,000, on the understanding that $5,000,000 l»e 
paid back within twenty-five years at % r j pur cent, annually . 
li is stipulated that one third of the amount be in silver lm.- 
ikm and two thirds in gold btiilhn and that if the quality 
should be found to be inferior the Government would he al¬ 
lowed to return it. As to the uses to which this money is to 
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be put, rtmiorsays it is partly for the establishment of a bank 
and partly for public improvements, such as broadening the 
sewers and building roads. 

From the fact that the loan is to be in bullion one might 
reasonably infer that the Government purposes to mint it into 
money. Now the shrinkage in the value of the nickel money 
has shown that in the long run there is no actual profit to be 
made by minting money. The metal used and the labor in¬ 
volved will almost inevitably cover all the value cf the finish- 

eel coin if the purity of the metal is preserved. We are onx 
ions sc* see a thoroughly good and trustworthy Korean cur¬ 
rency, one ’’hat will not need to be discounted. If this rew 
departure means the beginning of such a currenc.v and the 
heightening of the financial credit of this Government and if the 
money is to be used in such a way as to inure to the benefit or the 
Korean public at large nothing could be more praiseworthy. 

bishop 1). H. Moore, the Resident bishop in the Far Fast 

of tiie Methodist Episcopal Church of America, arrived in 

Chemulpo on the 23rd iitst. ami left the next day, in company 

with Rev. \V. B. Scranton the Suucrintcndent of the Korea 

* 

Mission, to inspect the work in Pyetig-yang. The Annual 
Meeting of the mission is announced to begin on the ninth of 
May, in Seoul. 

We are sure that many of our readers will be highly 
pleased to see a translation of the Introduction to Council s 
flihlagraphU Corecn>t,\ by Rev. J. S. Gale, the first part of 
which apj*ear.s in this number of the Review. It fairly bristles 
with points of interest and olTcrs many suggestions that will 
well repay further study on the part of an; who are hist or i 
caliv inclined. 

Few of us are aware how serious the outlook had become 
for the Koreans on account of the lack of rain. It meant not 
only scarcity of food but prevalence of disease, for the rain is 
the only scavenger in this country and the extreme dryness of 
the weather invites cholera with all is attendant horrors. For 
thus reason we deem it worthy of record that the welcome 
rain began to fall on the 25th itist. la the wheat districts of 
the United States they speak of a “million dollar rain,” and 
without exaggeration, but to these people rain means not only 
luoi'.ev but liie itself. 
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On the evening of the a'jth inst. a reception was tender''-:': 
Rev. Arthur Brown D. D., and Mrs. Brown at. the resi.i ‘-ice 
of l)r. O. R. A visor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blaylock, who uere driven cut of China 
by the Boxer movement and who have been spending some 
mouths in Seoul. returned to Chefoo about the middle of April 
intending to return to their mission station i:i central Shan¬ 
tung as soon as conditions permit, which we trust will be soon. 

The regular semi-weekly afternoon teas at the Seoui 
"nion. under the auspices <>! the Ladies 1 Lawn Tennis cinh. 

began with great eclat on Tuesday the 15th of April. The 
membership of the Seoul Union has been largely increased 
during the past year and a large number of new periodicals 
liave beer, put 011 the tables of the Reading Roam. In fact 
there arc icw Reading Room? ia the Far Fast that are better 
equipped than this. 

A scheme has been evolved whereby the foreigners in Seoul 
can have an opportunity to read the best fiction that coin.:* 
•‘rom American and Kngiish publishers in the shortest possible 
time alter its publication. A competent agent in America will 
make a selection oi the very best novels at the rate of three or 
four a month and mail them to Seoul. Foreigners hv thepav- 
ment of three yen a year can have the opportunity oi reading 
these books in rotation and at the end of the year tile boohs 
will be disposed of at auction or iti any ocher way that maybe 
»L:.iftd by the subscribers. More particular information can 
bi obtained by applying to Dr. C. C. Vinton who at consider¬ 
able inconvenience has consented to attend to the correspon¬ 
dence and to the proper circulation oi the books. 

Two of the Geomoncers who have, been found "guiltv" 
iti connection with the matter cl the Queen's tomb have been 
sentenced to decapitation and two others to imprisonment 10: 
life. According to the claims of their profession they should 
know where rocks lie heueoth the surface of the soil. 

Later advices state that the death sentence on ‘.he tv.-i 
gromancers who were held responsible for tlu uisstak* i:i 
electing the new site tor the Queen's tomb has be;n transmit L 
ed to imprisonment tor life. 

'Something of a sensation has cattsctl '>y the \v:».*k :c 
a marl dog at the Russian Legation. in consequence of which 
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llis Excellency A. 1 ’avloff, the Russian Minister. Tror. X. 
Birukoff oi the Imperial Russian School, a Cossack and a child 
have gone to Japan on a Russian man-of-war to be treated at 
the Pasteur Institute ::i Tokyo. We join with the whole 
community in hoping that no evil effects will result from this 
painful incident. 

IM 7 SRI.U Korean Tei.ecraph Recf.ifts for 190*1. 


Seoul.J1y.7e9.0t 

Chemulpo .S.Oii.ot 

Pyeng-youg .6465.39 

Sitm-wha.,.t. 722 - 7-1 

An-ju.1. 30 i.c 6 

T.'n-fAii.r ,45546 

Ku:-ju. .. . ..£.734.66 

Ki-siing. 1 . 239 - 2 ! 

ili-ju .i.iaS.^d 

Kong-jit. 729 -y 4 

•"'hfin-ju.1.607,20 

Ok-ka.1.632.67 

Muti-un.5417.19 

TS-«tt.3**05.56 

Cimng-wtfu.:.j.or-i .41 

F“-»n. 5 . 735.23 

Keuni-iUiug. 77.37 

Wiin-sau.. . . ... .4.361.66 

Ham-hcung.1,065.76 

lum-san*.;.. 1.531.30 

i'llk-cli'ting*. . . 152.64 

Sung-jinf.. .Si .74 

Ky> Vn g-suag J. 7,2. l<’ 


572-W3-26 

We would call special attention to this excellent showing 
which is the result of faithful and energetic work in one oi 
the best regulated departments of the Korean public service. 
Mr. J. H. Muhlensteth the Director of Telegraphs is one of 
the oldest foreign residents of Korea and very properly takes 
a leading place in those material improvements which arr 
slowly but surely lilting Korea in spite of herself. 

"Si* mouths only. 4 Two iiumths m:h. {Clue month only - 
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The first twenty five years of the century witnessed "r. usu¬ 
al activity on the part o: the surrounding savages ’.vho in view oi 
the constantly increasing power o: the throe stale- beheld their 
territories diminishing, The. wild people of hol-po, Chil-p’o 
and Ko-p'o ravaged the borders of Si".-la but were driven back. 
On the south she attacked and burned a settlement o? Japanese 
corsairs wl:o had apparently gained a foothold on the main¬ 
land. Pfik-je was also attacked on the east by the savages 
and was obliged to build a wall at fa-do to keep then: back. 
This period saw over a thousand Chinese- refugees cross the 
Yalu and find asylum in Ko-gu-rj 11. It also sau I'-vi-gf*. 
the fruit of a liaison between the. eleventh king of Ko-gu-ryh 
and a farmer girl whom he met while hunting, ascend the 
throne of Ko-gu-ryu. It wil.niwsu! a nmark aide exhibition 
of democratic feeling in Sil-la when the people rejected Prince 
Sa-ha-iri and in his place set up Ko-i-ru to be king. 

The year 240 was art important one in tlie history of 
Ko-gu-ryu. King U-wi-gii was a man of boundless ambition 
and iii> temerity was as great as his ambition. Ko-gu-ryfc 
had been at peace with China for eight years when, without 
warning, this V wi-gtt Rnw fit to cross the harder and invadt 
the territory oi hi' powerful neighbor. The town of A::- 
p yOiig-hyun iti western I.ho-tmjg fell before tht unexpected 
assault. This unprovoked insult aroused the. si limbering 
giant 01 the Middle Kingdom and the hereditary feud that 


had existed joi minty yours belw-eit ICo-gv.-rva and China 
was intensified. At the same time V-wi-gfi turned hi* eye* 
southward and contemplated the subjugation of Sil-lu- To 
this end he sent an expedition against her in the following 
'cur. It was met on the Sil-la I order bv a defensive force 


under Gen. Suk l.’-ro who wilhslond the iv v.-i<lcr« Srnvch 


but was driven back as far as the 


“Palisades of Ma-du” 
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where he took a firm stand. As he could not be dislodged 
the iiitading army found itself checked. Meanwhile a dark 
cloud was rapidly overspreading Ko-jru-ryb's western horizon. 
The great Chinese general. MoGu-geum, with a force o; 
to.ooo advanced tipou the Ko-go-ryii outpost* hi;0 

penetrated the conntiy as far as the present Simg-cVutt 
where he met the Ko gn ryn army under the direct command 
of king 1 -wvgii. The result was an overwhelming victory 
for Ko-gu-ryh whose soldiers chased the flying columns of the 
enemy to Vang-bak kok where dreadful carncgs- c-mucd. 
“Whom the gods would destroy thev first make mad" proved 
true in this case. l’-« i-gu was -o elated over '.lie victory 
that lie declared that a handful o: Ko-gu-rv a troops coulci 
clmse an army of Chinese. Taking fire hundred picked 
cavalry he continued the pursuit: but tie had boasted too 
soon. Gen. Mo Gn-gennT$repmatioii wnsot stake. Rallying 
a handful oi his braxts the latter turned upon his pursuer.- 
and handled them so severely that they turned and fieri. 
The Chinese followed up the timely victory and threw their.- 
selves upon the army of Ko-gu-ryu so fiercely that the tables 
were completely turned. It is said that in th*: engagement 
that followed Ko-gu-rvO lost 18.000 nre:i. King I'-wi-gX 
seeing that ail was lost, fled hack to his capital and. awaited 
developments. But Gen. Wanp-geui. Mo Gr.-geun s asso¬ 
ciate. pursued the king across the Yalu and gnvc hint no rest 
until he had fled eastward to ihc territory oi Ok-pi on the 
eastern coast. On his way thither he crossed Chiik-tivung 
Pass where all his remaining guard forsook him and fied. 
One of bis officials, Mil-u, said "l will go hack and hold the 
enemy at bay while you make good your escape ’. So with 
three or fotir soldiers he held the narrow pass while the king 
found a retreat in a deep valley, where he succeeded in get¬ 
ting together a little band of soldiers. He offered a reward to 
anyone who should go and bring M’i-u safelv to him. T Ok 
ku volunteered to go. Finding Mii-u wounded and lying 0:1 
the ground he took him in his arms and carried him to the 
king. The latter was so delighted to recover his faithful 
follower that he nursed hit?. back to life by his own hand. A 
few days later the pursuit coutiuv.ed and the king was again 

hard pressed. A courier. Yu-ryu. offered to go to The enemy's 
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Uuflp and in some way stop the pursuit. Taking some food 
he went and boldly announced that the king desired to 
surrender and had sent this gift ahead to anr.ov.nce hi> corn¬ 
ing. Hie words were believed and the general received the 
gill. But Yu-ryu had concealed a short sword beneath the 
dishes and when he approached the general he whipped out 
the weapon and puigctl it into the enemy s breast. The 
next moment he himself was cut down by the attendants. 
When the king learned that the pursuers had lost their 
general he rallied His little force, threw Himself upon them 
and pet them to Sight. The following year U-wi- #«. - r = 
cognising that his capital was too near the border, decided to 
remove the court to P'yung*yang which had been the capital 
for so many centuries. Two years latter hs made a treat' 
with Sil-la which remained unbroken for a century. II.■ had 
been cured of some of his over-ambitiotisuess. Vftn-bnl was 
his successor. 

It the third year of King ChTint hfi of Sil-la. J49 A.Ik. 
the first envoy ever received from Japan arrived the shore 
of Sil-la. He was met by Gen. Suk l’-ro who address*<i him 
in tht following unaccountable manner. 'Tt would be well 
if your king and queen should come and be slaves in flu 
kitchen of the king of Sil-la”. Without a word the envoy 
turned about and posted back to Japan- An invasion 0* 
Korea was determined upon and soon a powerful force- 
landed on the coast of that country. Gen. 8 «k L -ro was* 
filled with dismay and remorse. He confessed to the king 
that he was the cause of this host 1,2 display and bagged to be 

allowed to go alone and propitiate the advancing cnetr-y. I'. 

was granted and he walked straight into the Japanese cn.*ii| 
and confessed his crime and asked that he aloue be punished. 
The Japanese look him at hi* word, burned him alive in their 
camp and returned to their own land without striking n blow. 
The following yesir tbc same envoy eaaie again and was well 
aecei’.ed by the king, but the widow of Gen. Silk Y-ro desir¬ 
ing :o avenge the blood of her husband, obtained permission 
to work in the kitchen of the envoy's place of eulerluir.meiit 
There >he found opnortunity to poison his food and thus 
.n romplish her purpose This of course pul an end to all 
hope of amity between the two countries and that event mark- 
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the beginning oi the feed which in spite of occasional periods 
ol apparent friendship. existed between the people of Japan 
and Korea until the yea’’ n>6.S, Hostilities did not however 
being at once. 

The lutUr halt •>: the "bird century beheld few event® of 
special interest m the peninsula. During ;gis period P'lh-Je 
seems to hint- made a spasmodic effort at rciorin, for we read 
that 41 he reorganised her official system atu: set a heavv penally 
for bribery, nainelv imprisonment for life. She also patched 
up a -iliaHon pc/.cc Silda. In Ki<-«u-r\ u a concubine "f 
King Pong-saug tried to incense him against the queen by 
showing him a leathern hag which she claimed the queen had 
made to drown her in. The king saw through the trick and 
to punish liic craft' concubine had her killed in the very way 
sue had described. A chief of the Sim-bi tribe invaded 
Ko-gu-ryn and desecrated the gtm c of the king's ihthet. 
The wild men of Sulc sin atievpted to ov erthrow $il-ia but the 
king s brother drove them back n»i:i succeeded in attaching 
their territory t<i the crown of Sil-:a. It is saiii that when 
Sil-’.a was hard pressed by a bund of savages strange warriors 
suddenly appi-ared and artei putting tlie sivages to-flight, as 
suddenly disappeared, liach of these strange warrior' had 
cars like the leaves of The bamboo and when it was discovered 
next day that the ground around the king's fatlier’s grave 
was covered with bamboo -eaves it whs Iwlh-vi-d that he h:n' 
come icrth train his grave with spirit warrior® to aid his son. 

With theopeniug of the fourth century the fifteenth king 
of Sil-Ia, Ki-ri*n, made an extensive tour of his realm. He 
passed northward ns far as U-du-jii near the present Ch nn- 
ch'iin. He also visited a little independent "kingdom” called 
Pi-ryul, now An-byiin, jud tirade many presents, encouraged 
agriculture and made himself generally agreeable. Not so 
with the king of Ko-gn-ryu He was made of sterner stuff. 
He issued a proclamation that every man woman and child 
above fifteen years old should lend their aid in building a 
palace. Ko-gu-iyu had oi late years passed through trou¬ 
blous times and the people were in no mood to undertake 
such a work. An influential courtier, Clfaug Cbo-ri, attempt¬ 
ed to dissuade tlie king but n. : he was not successful iie settled 
the question by assassinating tlie king. F.nl-lml, who sue* 
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ec-eded him, had a chequered career baiorc: cwni-.-jr 
throne. Biiug the king s cou&hi hv hud to flee lor h: 

He f rst becum?. common ovolia in the hiHisec.f <i:iv lduu-u.n 
*.n the town of Silla. By day he cut wood on :'i r, hi!', suit:.* 

fitid by night he made tiles or kept the frogs from cror.kim- 

while his master slept. Tiring oi this liy attached liini'VT vi 
a salt merchant but being wrongfully accused he "as diagLeii 
before tlte magistrate and beaten almost to ceath. The. 
official Ch'aag Cho-ri and a few others- knew his whereabout* 
and, hunting him up. they brougbr him to the ‘ I'ul-yu waves" 
a hundred and ten t: from P’ynug-yang. and hid him in the 
house of one O Muk-nam. When a I*, was rips for the fim’.i 
move. Ch'ang Cho-vi inaugurated a great bonus.g pirty 
Those who were willing lo aid in dethroning :l:v king wci. 
:o wear a lvcnr.li of gras- in the hat as a sign. ';"n rt king was 
seized and imprisott-d. and there hanged litcnse.i. His son* 
ilso killed thcm«elre« and Hu! bul was then tiev.-.ied K* tin- 
jicri'.ons pinnacle oi ro> . 

It was about the- beginning of this centum also that the 
Japanese, during one of those spasmodic periods of •'lining 
friends It in asked the king of Sil-la t;> send n noble maiden • »f 
Sii-U to be thei- -(usen. T't> ? king complied and s. m th. 
daughter of one of his highest officials, A-sori-g?uo-r : .. 


Chapter IX. 


f, ‘ > sit . ., . iv1>.l.i<.'i ny.*.i:in (.Mmiu . ..-i«jjv Krn4 
riisr-l .. . Kc-g i ryii •. , .irrc:i tiers t<' Yaa.... SCo gu-r-'i'i .Isamu.': 
Japanese amok Sil-li.... . l’ilt-]c's vivtorv over Koya-rya. .nsowt- 
her capital r.e-oss liic linn . ..Pstk-jc people ir. v.l-la . i> 

potii.-hed Ruiidlsi'.tii introduced into Ko-^n-n i... ,&r.«1 in*. I’-Vit- 

it-Hirnertv between Ku-yu-ryi: and ]Y»k-je .. l»ui K*->p.: r-a 

eenliiiuv* the «,»• .»Vik jc in darker .envoy v> .bnuni 

rye VTscrps *.he ‘.iuor.e vf I'fik-.’t ...awl i- killed . rT.-la prv.iiv.- 

rfsciuil ... Ko-^a-ry'i ,mr> receive investiture from g.!ji-i;* 

-Cliim*’# policy .. Nn'-;i't reign_Kt-jiii-rya tiid l‘,*k-ie tr.ni~- 

iVr Oisir j.Ucgitncc . .. Vun extinct_‘'leiiiniitiig «•:' tri.'!»:;n'.s r w. i 

.. itbvmnati.! relatn.m ..Ko-gu-ry'.- id's iron :irst ••>.■ 

Te<jM.-!... .ilrph’i'istiio c<»*.i!pi’c:::r':.j .. hum' !.:v ! mi... ■ 

hit tt.oved. 
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We have sow come CO Che events which marked the rise, of 
the great Yu 11 power in Liao-tuug. They are so intimately 
connected with the history of Ko-gu-rvu that we most give 
then; in detail. For man;*' years there had been a Yuii tribe 
in the north but up to the vear 320 it kid not come into 
prominence. It. was a dependency of the T.sin dynasty of 
China. Its chiefs were known by the general name Mo Yong. 
I11 320 Mo Yong-wc was the acting chief of the tribe. He 
conceived the ambitious design of overcoming China and 
founding a new dynasty. The Emperor immediately despatch¬ 
ed an army under Gen. (Jh’oe-bi to put down the incipient 
rebel’ion. Ko-gu-ryu and the U-nuin and Tan tribes were 
called upon to render assistance against the rebels. All com¬ 
plied and soon the recalcitrant chieftain found himself besieg¬ 
ed in KeLik Fortress and was on the point of surrender¬ 
ing at discretion when an event occurred which, fortunately 
for him, broke up the combination anc raised the siege. It 
ns customary before surrendering to send a present of food 
to the one who receives the overtures of surrender. Mo 
Vong-wc, in pursuance of thi-s custom, sent out the present, 
but for some reason it found its way only into the camp of 
the U-rmin forces while the otbeTs received none. When 
this became known the forces of Ko-gu-ryu, believing that 
Mo Yong-we had won over the U-tnun people to his side, 
retired in disgxist and the Chinese forces, fearing perhaps a 
hostile combination, likewise withdrew. The I’-niun chiefs 
resented this suspicion of treachery and vowed they would 
take Mo Yong-we single-handed. But this they could nor do. 
lor the latter poured out upon them with all his force and 
scattered them right and left.- From this point dates the 

w 

rise of Y‘tin. Gen. ClToe-bi fearing the wrath of the Emperor 
lied to Ko-gu-ryu where lie found asylum Here the affair 
tested for a time. The kingdom of Yuu forcbore to attack 
Ko-gu-ryu and she in turn was busy strengthening her own 
position in view of future contingencies. Ten years passed 
during - !, .«ch no events of importance transpired. In 351 
liul-bul the king of Ko-gu-ryu died and his son Sov began hi- 
reign by adopting an active policy of defense, lie heighten¬ 
ed the walls of P') ting-yaug and built a strong fortress in the 
uorth. called Sin-swig. He followed this up by strengthen- 
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mg his friendly relations with the court oi China. "‘hm 
facts did not escape the notice of the rising Yun power. Mo 
Yon g-iv hang. who had succeeded 1 . Mo Wong-we, hurled an 
expedition against the new Sin -sung Fortress and wrested it 
:rom Ko-gii-ryi<. The king was compelled. much agaiinl h«- 
will, to g«j to Liao-mng and swear fea’ity to the Vim power. 
Two years latter the capital was moved northward to Wan-dn. 
in the vicinitv of the lvui-'ti of toaav. This was done prob- 
ably at the command of Yuit u‘ *.> desired to have the capital M 

Ko-gu-ryu within easy reach in case any complications might 
arise. 

Mo Youg-whang desired to invt.de China without de-Uv. 
hut one of his relatives. Mo Yoner-linn, advised him to disarm 
Ko'-gu-ryii and the I'-mun tribe sc. that no possible enemy 
Mi on Id b;* lef* in hi? rear when he march **d mto China, it 
was decided to attack Ko-gu-ryu from the north and west. 
l>ul the latter route was to 1 >l the main one. for 3 vO gu-tyi’ 
would be expecting the attack from the north. The ctrntv- 
ge:n worked like a charm. ?»fo Yoirg-ha.ii and Mo Youg-p'.i l-M 
a powerful army by wav of the s-a road while (icsr.rai Wuuy- 
ii led a decoy force by the north .'rn route. The flower oi the 
Ro-gu-iyiiarmy, 50.000 strong, marched northward under the 
king’s brother Mu to meet an imaginary foe while the king 
with a few undisciplined troops hsldYne othei" approach. As 
may be suppe-ed, llu capital fell speedily hit.; thi e-ieiny’.- 
hands but the king escaped. The Ko-gu-ryu forces had b^rn 
successful in the norlli and might return any day, so the Yun 
forces -Acre forbidden :o go in pursuit of thy king. To insure 

1 he good bah a vi nr of las king, iiowsver, they burned liiv 

palncs, looted the tonsure, exhumed the body of tli. king - 
father and took ii. together with I he queen and her moth.-r. 
lack to thy capital of Yun. With such ho.stag?s as t.h^ss 
Yun was safe irom that quarter. The next year the king 
uiltred his hnmb'c apo^Ogi-s and mads a cr> op!rtc surr. ndir. 
in vijtv of which his father's body and his*:, at in we.rc rctnrr- 
td to him bul his mother-in-law was still held. The sinu 
year Ko-gu-rvu moved her capital back tv.* i’yung-yang. • A 
few years latter by sending his son as substitute h. gu. h“- 
niov'.icr in-law out of pawn. 

It 3J4 new complication*-, grew up bew„-=:i Si: :•» an’ 
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Japan. The Japanese having already obtained one Sil-la 
u'.aidru for a queen made bold to ask for a royal princess to 
te sent to wed their king. This was peremptorily refused 
and of course war was the result. A Japanese force attacked 
the Sil-la coastguard bur bain# driven buck they harried the 
island of P utig do and finally worked around until they were 
able to approach the capital. Finding the gates fast shut 
they laid siege lo the city. Rut their provisions were soon 
exhausted and they were compelled to retire. Then the Sil- 
la forces swarmed out and attacked them in the rear and pul 
them to an ignominious flight. Some years later the Japan¬ 
ese made n similar attempt hut were outwitted by the Sil la 
soldiers who made manikins of grass to represent soldiers, and 
the Japanese, seeing these, supposed that Sil-la had been 
reinforced and >o retired from the coutast. 

Ko-gu-ry ii had been so severely handled by her northern 
neighbor that she gave up for the time being her plans of con¬ 
quest *n that direction Instead of this she turned her atten¬ 
tion toward her southern neighbor IMk-je whose territory was 
a morsel not to be despised. About the year s&o she erected a 
fort at Ch'i-ya::g not far from the Piik-je capital which was 
than at Nam-han. Into this she threw a large force consist¬ 
ing of 20,000 infantry and cavalry. They began a systematic 
plundering of Pak-je. Tile army of the latter, under the 
leadership of the Crown Prince, fell suddenly upon this fort 
and gained a victory, for, when the Ko gu-ryu forces retired, 
they leit 3,000 dead Upon the field. Pffk je followed up this 
victory by throwing up a line of breastworks along the south¬ 
ern bank of the Han river t-> insure against a future surprise 
on the part of her unscrupulous northern neighbor. Tint Pak- 
je‘s victories had shown her the weakness of Ko-gu-ryu and 
reprisals were therefore in order. She equipped an army of 
30,000 mou and penetrated the country of the enemy. She 
met no resistance until her army stood b?neath the walls of 
1 ’yfmg-yang. An attempt was made to storm the town, dur¬ 
ing which the king of ko-gu-ryu was mortally wounded by an 
i&rrow, but the assault failed and the Pak-jearmy withdrew in 
good order. The king of P:lk-je, elated over so many eviden¬ 
ces of his growing power, promptly moved his capital aoruti- 

the Hat) River into Ko-gu-xyii territory. Sunday he settled 
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ui Ptikhan the great raotuinin fortress back of Seoul while 
others say he settled at Nam P ! \ ung-yang or “South P’vung- 
yang," by which is meant the present city of Seoul Others 
still say it was at a point a short distance outside the east 
Rate of Seoul. Bui iu spile of the apparent successes of Pnk- 
je it appears that the people were not satisfied. It may Ik: 
that military exactions had alienated their good will, or it may 
be that they saw t:i these ambitious advances the sure presage 
of speedy punishment at the hands of Ko-gu-rvi. f but what¬ 
ever the cause may have been over a thousand people fled from 
Frtk-je and found asylum in The king set aside six 

villages as their place of residence, and when Pak-jc demauc.- 
e.d to have them sent lack answer was returned that Sll-ln 
co'.i'.d not drivefront her borders those who had sought asylum 
from the ill-treatment of P«k-;e. 

Three vears before, this, In ^72, the Chinese had gained 
a signal victory over the Yin kingdom and its king, Mo Vong 
p"u:ig. had bed for safety to Ko-gu-ryu. It must have been 
his last resource, for he was likely to find little sympathy 
there. .And so it proved lor the king immediately seized him 
and scut him a captive to China. 

The year 372 1 : eh eld an event of prime importance in the 
history of Ko-gn ryfi aud of the whole peninsula. It was the 
introduction of Buddhism. It is probable that before this 
Time some knowledge of Buddhism was current in Korea, but 
::s it is eminently a sacerdotal institution but little more than 
indefinite report* could have been circulated previous to the 
coming of the monks. We are not told whether this was done 
at the request of Ko-gu-rvu or whether il was at the advice of 
Pv.-gvhn. one of tlic petty kings who then divided between 
them the north of China. Be that as it may. in 37? A. 1 ). 
images of Buddha were brought by a monk. Smi-do, ar.d als: 
a Buddhist book called Pul-gyting. i or this the king of Ko- 
gu-ryii returned hearty thanks and forthwith set hi* son h:u. 
heir to iearning the new doctrine. At the same time he car* 
an impetus to the study o* the Coiifncian code. It is cjiiite 
probublc that to this new departure ir> due the fact tliat the 
iirxt year the laws of the country were overhauled and pul in 
proper shape for list- lo 7.75 two jyr«it •iiin’.awt«-ri-s w.-tv 
built in the capital of Ko-gti ryii. They were called Clio iniui 
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md l-b«.-bn. Tr should be noticed that the introduction of 
Buddhism into Korea was a :;o\crujiicut affair. There had 
bien nu propagation of tile tenets o: this cult through ennoi- 
saries stilt for the purpose, there was no call for tt from the 
people. In all probability the ring a no -jo court were pleased 
at the idea of introducing the stately ceremonial of the new 
faith. In fa or it wn= a social event rather than a religious- 
one and from that date to this there has not been a time when 
the people of Korea have entered heartily into the spirit of 
buddhism, nor have her most distinguished representatives 
understood more than the mere forms and trappings of that 
religion which among :;11 paghii cults is til*;-, most mystical. 

Piik-jc was not long in following the example or her 
powerful neighbor. In the year ,V*4 a new king ascended the 
throne of Ills name was Ch im-yis One of his first 

acts was to send an envoy to China asking that a noted monk 
trained Mararanta be sent to Fftk-je to introduce the Buddhist 
ritual. We noiiee that tils lequcst was sent to the Emperor 
Hyo-nili (Hsia-wui. the proper head of the Eastern Tsin 

dynasty, while Ko-gu-rya had received hers at the hand*' o: 

one of those petty kings who hung upon the skins of the 
weakening dynasty and waiter! patient)** for its dissolution. 
Each or these petty state*, ns well as the central government 
of the Tsin, was on the lookout lor promising allies ar.d such 
a request a? this o: £‘-*k-;c could scarcely be refused. Marr- 
raivta. whose name smacks of the south and who certainly 
cannot have been a Ca namau. was sent 10 the Pak-je capital. 
He was received uiib open arms. His apartments were in 
the palace where he soon erected a Buddhist shrine. Ten 
more monks lollowed him and Buddhism was firmly established 
in this second of the :bree Korean states. The greatest defer¬ 
ence was paid to these monks and they were addressed by the 
honorific, title To-senng. Sil-ia received Buddhism some fifty 

rears later. 

* 

All this time fighting was almost continuous along tin.' 
Ko-gu-ryu-P«k-je lender. The latter stood on the defensive 
and found it necessary in 3^0 to build a line of breastwork? 
along the border, extending from Ch'ung-mok-vung north¬ 
ward .0 P’al-gon-?ung and thence westward to the *ca. A*.t 
amnesty was br»>ug:tt about through a happy accident. A 
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yrootr. who had accidentally broken the leg of a Pak-jc prince s 
horse had flf.d to ko-gu-rvii to escape punishment. Ketnru¬ 
in k now lo Prtk-;e, he purchased par dor. bv informing; tht 
king that ii. in battle, the lhtk-je forces should direct their 

whole force against tliat part of the enemy's iinr where thc:\ 
should see a red flay (lying they would surely be successful. 
This turned out to he true and FiJk-je was once wore success¬ 
ful. but followed up her success only to the extent of see nr 
ing a definite cassation of hostilities and the erection of<; 
ln.umdary stone at on-gok-sang to v.itnrss forever against him 

who should dispute the point. But when Ming Ch'im-vu of 
Ko-gu ryu died in tp* and 1 is S3it Tr.m dole came into powis 
nil previous obligations were swf-pr away ar.rl lie. priKtftfdfd t« i 
rvopc.ii tlie wound Hciattaeked P^k-j.- fi-rc-Sy a:.d took ten o: 
her towns. Then lie turned northward and chastised liic Kii 
ran tribe.. \\ hen tin- w.%> done lie came bark to the charge 
again and seized. Kw jug-mi Fortress This was a:: almost ir. 
accessible position on a high rock Mimnmded by the sea. bur in. 
hardy soldiers of Kt»*yn-ryii after .woniy days of su-.gt* found 
scv -11 paths by w lack ‘.re wall could be rsacht.d. and they linaily 
took the-place by a simultaneous assault at those varioiw points 
When the court Fsik-je heard of this well-nigh impossible 
le.it. all hope of victory in '.lie fi-.-id was taken away, and they 
e>.aid only 1 ar the gates of the capita! and await the* turn i.»: 
evoit> . This king. Tan:-dok, was as enthusiastically Bud- 
dii-stif* as his father. He made j decree that all the people, a 
Is i gn-ryn si'.ouki adopt tlie Buddhistic faith and few v.-a*- 
la'.ei ' ui'.t nine line. monasteries in 1 : y ting-;.ang. 

A year later Mini, A-sin oi l’ah-j_ sent It is son. L'lv:: ;i. 
i>« jap i:: ns an ciwny. It is lik_l’.\ but not certain. lk;?t i’ 
w i' a last resource oi I';'k*je los.-cu.v help •i.aa.iis; K».»-£.’ii-iy 
This the more likely iron the fact that lie Went r.ot ouiy a - 
an itivov !>nt also as a iK-iag.-, or a guarani a. of i\ «•.! fault, 
il .!tis was tht. hope of Ih-k-.ic it JT.il.<i. io: no Japan.-. an.!'. 
w.ir l.»rthci>];iiii£. As;ino;means <>i s.-i - .vcs-rvnv:- m k ini: 
A su formed a gjvni saiioul <•; arek. rv, hut the peop.e did not 
ilkt it : for exercise in it w.»s compulsory. and mai:;. o: tkv 
j cupU ran away. 

In ( tw kry n s.-:u r:r. t nv -y VI,n copi;:.! pa; 

h'.i respect.-. but ‘,1k Icing ot that %..ivn;ry charged Ko-gii-ryi. 
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with ambitious design** and scut an army of 30,000 u:=ii to 
seize Uk foitresses of Siu-vjng 2nd Nam-so. thus delimiting 
tin: frontier of Ko-gu-ryu to the extent of 700 U. They carried 
hack with them 5.001.' ■■houses," which uieaus approximate¬ 
ly 25.coo people, as captives. Tt is difficult to believe this 
enumeration unless we conclude that it means that the people 
living within the limil of the 700 // were taken to be citizens 
of Yun. 

The- fifth Centura* of our era dawned upon a troubled Kor¬ 
ea. The tension between the three rival powers was severe, 
and every nerve was strained in the struggle for preeminence. 
In 402 the king oi bil-la, died and Sil-sung came to 

the throne. He sent out feelers in two directions, out toward 
Ko-gu-ryu in the shape of a hostage, called by euphemism an 
envoy, and another uf the same sort to Japan ; which would 
indicate that Sit-la was still suffering from the depredations of 
the Japanese corsairs. The envoy to Ko-gu-ryu was (hi¬ 
king * oother, Pok-ho. and the one to Japan was also his 
brother. Mi-sa-heun. We remember that P:ik*je already had 
an envoy in japan in the person of the king's eldest sonClvn- 
ji. Notv in +05 the king of i'ak-je died. Civil-ji was the 
rightful heir but as he was in Japan the second son should 
have assumed the reins of government. As a fact the third 

Chiing-tiye killed vis brother and seized the scepter. 
Hearing of his father's death. Ch'm-ji returned from Japan 
with an escort of a hundred Japanese, but learning of his 
brother'* murder he feared treachery against himself and so 
landed on an island off the coast where he remained until the 
people, with a hue sense of justice, droveCh'tiin-nye from the 

throne and welcomed back the rightful heir. 

Meanwhile interesting events were transpiring in Sil-la. 
Ill 403 Sil-suug, King of that laud, fearing lest harm over¬ 
take his two brothers whom lie had sent the year larfore to 
Ko-gu-ryu and Japan, was seeking for some means of getting 

them buck. Thi-.' might not be an easy thing to do, for to 

ask their return so soon would perhaps arouse the suspicion 
of these neighbors, and precipitate a war. Ko-gu-ryu had 
often taken up arms for a less affront thau this. An official. 
Fak Che-san, volunteered to undertake this delicate mission 
even Uiough it cost him his life. He went first to Ko-ga-rv o 
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and ihcre proved si» skillful a diiwmal that bcsmm brought 
Prince Pok-ho back ti Si i- 1st. T'sie mission lo Japan -.v.v; a 
different matter, but he was equal to the occasion. Before 
starling mil he said to the king: "T will bring the Prince 
back though it cost m_\ life: oul\. before 1 go. I musl ask you 
to imprison my famity \ otln-rivise T cannot succeed." The 
king acceded to this strange request and Pak Che-san. starting 
iu.mediately as if in flight, wilhoiu even changing his gar¬ 
ments, fled until he came to the Vul Harbor. liven h:« wiiV 
he repulsec, exclaiming ’T have determined to die. ’ He :ij«- 
parently feared that the sight of her might stake his loyal 
purpose. He arrived in Japan a.> a political fugitive, bat the 
king suspected him until news cams tint his family had iicen 
imprisoned. This seemed to prove his statement and he was 

received graciously. lie pretended iL-it he wished to lead 

Japanese force againsr Sil-la. Mi-sa-neun. the Prince whom 
hr had come to fescue, was in the secret and htartils second¬ 
ed the plan. The king made them joint leaders of an expedi¬ 
tion. The fleet arrived at a curtain island and Llicrt. Pak suc¬ 
ceeded in spiriting Mi-swbenn away by night in ;> JiitLc. boat 
while he himself remained behind, to delay the inevitable pur¬ 
suit. Mi-s.i-heu:i hsgged him with tears to accon:p::nv him 
but he refused to jeopardise Mi sa lieu ns chances o: escape 
by so doing. In the morning he pretended to sleep very late 
and no one suspected the flight ol the Prince until Ittc »u i so 
day when concealment was no longer possible. When the 
Japanese found that they had be^n duped they ware in a terri¬ 
ble rage. They Ixiund Pak and v.cul in pursuit of the run¬ 
away. But a heavy fog settkd upon the. sen nnd frustrntec 
their plan. Then they lorturted their remaining victim and 
to their inquiries lie replied that he was a loyal subject ol 
Kve-rim (the name of Sii-la at that lime) and ilia’, he would 
rather be a Kve-rim pig than a srbject of Japan : that he would 
rather be whipped like a school-boy it: Kye-rini than receive 
office in Japan. B) these taunts he escaped a lingering death 
he torture. They burned him alive there on lue island *.*. 
>2ok do When the king of Sii-lr; heard of his brave end h-- 
mouined fo: him and heaped upon him posthunions honors 
and Ntt-sa-hann married his pr .-server's daughter. The wife 
of the devoted Pak ascended tli: pass of Ap-sni-yiirig wheud 
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she could obtain a distant view i*f the islands <r. Japan. There 
she gave liersslf up to grief until diith put an end toiler 
misery. 

In 413 a new king came to tin* throne of Ku-gu-r>». 
called Kti ry.n. As China and Ko-g'u-o u had been kept apart 
by the intervening: Yun. ar.d had acquired some power ol 
sympathy throng:: nnittctl fear of that yoiver, \vc are no. -sur¬ 
prised that the new king or Ku-gu-ryu coudesceiidcd to receive 
investiture frum the Emperor. now that the latter conde¬ 
scended In turn to grant i’. It was formally done, r.iul the 
act nf Ko-pr-n u proclaimed her vusbalage to Chinn. From 
that time or. excepting when war existed between them, the 
kings of Ki>gu-ryii were invested by the Fotpcror with the 
insignia of royalty. Two years lalt r the Emperor conferred 

the same honor upon the king of l’uk je. It was always 
China's policy to keep the kingdoms at peace with each other 
so long as they all wore the yoke of vassalage: but so soon as 
one ox the other cast it off a was her policy to keep them 
at war. 

I11 417 Xul-ji came to the throne o! Sil-la and began a 
ie:gn that was to last welleiu toward halt a century. lie was 
a regicide. He had been treated very harshly by the king 
and had more than once narrowly escaped with his life. It is 
therefore the less surprising, though none the less reprehen¬ 
sible. that wiien the opportunity presented of paving off old 
scores he sure umber! to the temptation. He ascended the 
throne not with the title of I-sa-geuin, which had been the 
royal title for centuries, but with the new title of >Ia-riji-Uar.. 
However doubtful may have been his tii’.e to the. crown iii> 
reign wasastfoug nut:. Among the fur-reaching; effects 01 
His reign the introduction ui carts to he drawn by oxen \v> 
the most important. 

The friendly relations of Ko-gu-ryu with ihcT-i:i dynasty 
were cut short by the extinct ion of that d> nasty in 410 but in 
435 Ko-gu-ryu mr.de friendly advances toward the Northern 
Wei dynasty and. finding sufficient encouragement, site trans¬ 
ferred her iillegicnce to that power. Mean time P*k-je had 
transferred hers to the Sung dynasty which arose in 420. 

It was in 43b that P'mijy-hong, the "Emperor" o: Vun. 
found himself so weal; that lie could not withstand the ores- 
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sure iron the Chrnese side and asked the king ox K-' ryu 
to errant him asylum. Consent was given and «n c->c.'’i Ab¬ 
sent to conduct h::n to the Ko-gu-ryu capital. He found that 
this sort of life hart its drawbacks: ior. to begin with, the king 
die not eddics-t l'diu u* emperor L»ul simply at king. Tliii- \\ 
a great affront to his cigr.itv and, though he. was treated very 
handsomely, he assumed such a supercillious bearing that the 
king had tc curtio; his retinue and his income. He had been 
given quarters in Puk-p'ung and from there tin- mendicant 
emperor applied to the Sung l*h:>pc.ror for asylum, "t sva* 
granted, slid stvtn thousand soldiers came to escort him; but 
exc llity arrived the* king of Ko-gu-ryu sent two generals. 
Son-su and Ko-gu. who killed Ihe imperial refugee, and nine 
of his attendants. The Sung troops, arriving on the instr-r.t. 
discovered the crime and caught and executed the two gener¬ 
als who had per pet rated it. 

'n a Ko-gu-ryu general w;.s out on a hunting expedi¬ 
tion and the chase brought him into Ifii-la territory near tin 
present loun of xang-ncung. The prefect of the disti jet. i:. 
an excess t>i patriotic enthusiasm, “sized him and jv.it him to 
death. An envoy came in haste to the Sil-ia capital demand 
trig Any this outrage had bio: com mi Usd. War would have 
been dcclai'ui on the spot had not Si’.-la been profuse in apo¬ 
logies. She might have spares! herself this- huru.Uinrion for 
war was sure to tireak out soon in any case. When P.i gyilng 
euuic to the throne of T:tk-je in 455. Ko-gu-rv ii took udvan¬ 
tage o: the confusion, consequent upon the change, to attack 
ht-r. Sil io. who. though ordinarily a peaceful power, had 
been perforce drawn into w. r-lihc operations and had acquired 
some military skill now sided with P/ik-ie. Sending a con¬ 
siderable number of trooj'>s she. reinforced Puk-je to the extent 
of warding off the threatened invasion. But Pak jc, though 
glad to f.nd herseii extricated from her position of danget. 
would allow nc feelings of gratitude to stand in the wav of 
uer ancient feud against Sll-Ia: so this act of friendship n 
only did not help toward peace but on the contrary. by show¬ 
ing Sibla the ncklem.S:- • .f P.-«k-je, made peace all the mote- 
impossible. The middle of tile fifth century marks the point 
when hi! friendly relations ln’.neen line litre..- kV.rc-an <-V;u-v 
were broken off and an actual state* of war existed between 
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them from this time on. thuugh active military operations 
were not constant. This we may call the Triangular War. 

The key to this great struggle, which resulted in the 

advancement of Sil-ia to the control of the whole peninsula, 
lay not so much ir. the relative military strength of the three 
rival kingdoms as in the “kill which each developed in diplo¬ 
macy. Each was trying to gain the active support of China, 
knowing very well that if China should once- become thorough¬ 
ly interested in favor of any one of tht three powers the other 
two would be doomed. 

We will remember that Ko-ku-ryii had cultivated firiendly 
re '.ations with the Sung dynasty while Pfik-je had made, her¬ 
self agreeable to the Wei dynasty. In this P:'k-jc chose the 
wiser part for the Wei power was nearer ami more powerful. 
In j6n K o-gu-ryu lost a splendid opportunity to establish her¬ 
mit in the goof graces of the Wei Emperor, and so insure her 
preeminence in the peninsv.la. The Emperor Hsien-weti made, 
friendly advances and requested the daughter of the king of 
Ko-gu-ryu for his wife. With a short-sightedness that is 
inexplicable this request was put off by the lcine excuse 
that his daughter was dead. This being easily proved a false¬ 
hood. Ko-gu-rvii fell from t!i'- good graces of the very power 
whose friendship' she should have cultivate-.:. 

The year qf»7 witnessed au important innovation in Korea. 
J->il -In Took tlic lead in the cnnsti’m-tiou uf war vessels. Tht- 
wiie made at that lime was doubtless intended for use against 
the Japanese corsairs. Thai Sil-ki had been gaining along 
military lines is shown by her successful repulse of a Ko-gu- 
ryu invasion in this year, in which the wild people of some 
<<: the Mai gal tribes assisted Ko-gu ryu. Alter the latter 
liad been driven back. Sil-ta bui'.i a fortress at Po-eun on her 
northern border to guard against a repetition o! this invasion, 

Ko-gu-ryu and Thk-jt Were now exerting themselves to 
the utmost to make capital out of their Chinese alliances. 
Ko-gu-ryu sent rich presents and richer words 10 ihc Sung 
capital and so won the- confidence o; that power. Pak-je, on 
the other hand. sent word to tlir Wei Emperor t'-.at Kn-gu- 
ryu was coquetting with the Sung court a no with the wild 
Mai-gal tribes, insinuating Lb a l this was all detrimental tu 
the interests of Pak-je's patron. 
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A Vagary of Fortune. 

(concludes. } 

i i* 

Ah ! how swiftly flew the months as in a dream drawing 
than nearer to the brink and yet ever the consciousness oi 
vermin (loom could not blight the happiness of those fleeting 
month?. By tacit consent they never mentioned the time 
when this must end but the knowledge that the end must soon 
come drew then: closer to each other as i: they would con¬ 
centrate in months the happiness of years. They roamed the 
mountains together gathering wood, or tilled their little field 
oblivion? of the great struggling, groaning world. 

Hut the end came an apace. Summer faded into autumn, 
autumn into winter and when the mountain-side awoke to life 
again beneath the touch of spring a whisper from llio world 
penetrated even to their retreat. An heir had been born to the 
King and all the land was rejoicing. The twentieth day of 
the fourth moon was set apart as a universal holiday and the 
capital to behold a i«te the like of which had never been 
much as imagined. 

When Vi Wha heard the news her heart stood still, the 
current of her life was frozen at its fountain-head ior she 
knew that at that fete she must avenge her father's blood 
upon the son o: the Trims Minister. Xo, she would no*, 
swerve. Sweet as her life had beer, she would for falter. She 
had counted the cost and put filial duty before all else 

But "'hat a struggle it cost her ! Time and again she fled 
alone into the forest and cast herself upon the ground writhing 
a.- if in physical agony and crying out in her despair “I jk.vc» 
;!iott£hr it would he .so hard to da. ?r» hard to do.' 
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?■*'..?si'*. Iiilc the time drev.- uv.ir for the fulfillment o: the 
prophesy re'.j.i-'ri to Sno-clifliig-i. The nearer it came 

*.hcloser he clung to the only being: tint imd? 1 ife. worth liv¬ 
ing; for him. He saw thru some strong reeling was swaying 
liiv In-loved Yt WSin lutt he forbore to speak for he would know 
full soon enough. Sometimes his sou! rebelled agtius'. it- 
fate. Black, bitter thoughts arose within Sun: that there 
should be a Power that could cut him off from lire and love. 
And } vt not lliat alone : a Power so and a- to let hi;;; antici¬ 
pate !iw doom md live it over a thousand times b.-n-rc it eran:. 
And still the inevitable >I:tv drew near. The woman. 


fighting against herself to the. very last, put off the day of 
.Iv.pnrtssre a-: lo:i£ as she. possibly could. hoping ablins: Hopv 
that Providence would grant her soiii* door ■ *i escape, but 
no ’trip cr.uv;. At last it lvc.tm:- ufgjssjry for li-f to start or 
else* she must forego th« revtmge of which she had dreamed 
•0: ■-as-', and her dead father s spirit must go unavenged. One 
night us they sat beside their log dr.; overwhelmed by the ap 
proach ol the great crisis in their lives, the wife came near b» 
her beloved and kneeling at his side laid her head upon his 
knee and gave, way to all the pent-up forces of her love and 
sorrow. When the paroxysm <u weeping had pest and u.ft hrr 
calm agair. she looked up into ho lae<. and whispered : 

“l must go tomorrow.” 


f,rv :is 


He '■rafted a-.id looked from her eyes into th 
half dazed and not comp re lie tiding th- import a: her words. 
Hut another thought had Oashtd like lightening though his 
brain. Il was Litis. “A few days :;mrc v sll w itness tn> death, 
Better tli-.it she. should go uud leave me to meet it alone. It 
will sv'-e Jir-r one pang " Ho .•vikecl her in the fac? agviin. 

"I will not by a word hold y*u back from acct►mpiishing 
your tusk. Yoa had my promise when we married. We 
have had onr Ur tie span of happiness. Ww tt must etui. 
Would Cod h might have la-led longer bat it v.a,-> not to be. 
fixe:’, if you stayed it could not L.-r~t, for: the time draws on 
when the dread prophet: v mnst be tu! filled and 1 'hall l-.-. taken. 
1 have only ■mi-- snore iccuesl u> nt:ik _- before our wu ling 
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So they Kit there by the nre through the long watches o: 
that night, hand clapped in hand, heart beating to heart, until 
the crowing oi the cock tnlrl them they must be on their way. 
Then she silently slipped front her place beside him and enter¬ 
ed the hut. .She soon returned prepared as fora journey and 
beneath her ample skirt hung the sword which was to give 
her father’s troubled spirit rest. She found Sun-chang-i still 
sitting by the lire, his head bowed upon his breast, insensible 
to all but the bitter thoughts which filled him. She gently 
took his hand and brought back hi? thoughts to the realities, 
before they look the path which led to their favorite retreat 
they turned a moment and let then eyes linger on those clear 
familiar otiects. That humble hut. which had sheltered them 
iron many a storm, that little plot of ground which had 

brought forth «rncni$$1« to wativfv I hew few want*, lluixr- 

siutple implements of their daily toil. A mother hen came 
cluttering forth with her downy brood and scratched in the 
moist loam for worms. The sparrows twittered forth from 
lien eat h the thatch. Nothing of This escaped that last fond 
look oi theirs. It well-aigh unnerved them, but the ’.vile was 
the first lo recover and drawing Sur.-chang-i after her she 
hastened along the mountain path. 

The brisk walk, the bracing mountain air and the cold 
dew that shook in diamond drop? upon them from the bushes 
that half hid their path in the gn_y light of dawn, calmed and 
soothed their fevered ii.iud.s as nothing else could have done, 
and when, panting from the climb, they stepped out upon the 
lip of the great precipice which faced the rising sun ;t was with 
u mi bdued and chastened exultation. The eastern horizon 
unfurled its blood-rad banner iu honor of the advancing sun. 
The morning star melted before xhe orb she heralded. The 
snlltrn eagle shook out his plumage and with sagacious 
scanned the mountain side for prey. 

Long they stood there gazing out upon that grand ex¬ 
panse of mountain and valley. At last the hsautiful woman 
drew him back to a rustic scat where they had often sat and 
seating herself by his side began to speak of tlie happy year- 
that they had Spent together and from that sh- came on to tk<~ 
occasion of their sad purling. 

■‘I never have told you y ;t wisct iia mission is and ;•-<»!; 
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never have told me about yours. Let us now before we 
part clear :*p every secret that has been between us. It is 
not right that we should keep anything from each other in 
This last hour. Ir was best to keep silence until now lest the 
mutual knowledge should mar the happiness ■>! those sweet 
years which we have passed, but now the time has come to tell 
all. Let me Lear your sad story and then you shall hear 
mine.” 

“As for me.” answered Sun chang i, “there is Tittle 
enough to tell, but what there is yon shall hear. Years ago 
my father consulted a soothsayer in regard to me and the 
answer was 'Your son will die oil his eighteenth birthday 
exactly at nOOti.’ My lather did not believe it and sen', tr.t 
to China to consult the most renowned soothsayers but they all 

made the same answer. When I returned home and told 
my story tiiv lather sent me away to save himself from the 
constant pain of seeing me wlio was doomed to die w young. 
I went back to him and asked for money to travel with. He 
gave it and I wandered north and south until your kindly lire 
lighted me to you side.” 

When he finished VI Wha remained a iotig lime buried 
in profound thought and then drawing a deep breath as if 
to throw off some dead weight that clung about her heart she 
said: 

“You are happy for you have only to wait for death while 

i-but let me tell my story from the beginning and you 

shall judge. My father was a slave, but only in body. He 
was the sou of tile daughter of a high official wito. having 
committed some offence against the Government, was ex¬ 
ecuted, hi-^ wile and daughters, according to the custom of 
the land, being degraded to the position of slaves. It was 
my father's misfortune that his parents transmitted to him 
all their pride. His was not a spirit that could brook the 
cruelty and contempt that are the bondman's daily portion. 
Had it not been tliat his first master was far more considerate 
than most, his proud spirit would have revolted years before 
it did. At last a change came. His old master died and he. 
fell into the hands of the heir, an overbearing, coiisciousless 
Witte, despite his noble birth, more fit to be my father's slave 
than master. Xo one can describe the conflicts which my 
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facher had with his own pride, for he was determined :t 
sible to keep himseli in cheek if only for the sake of his wife 
and children. He was ambitious for us and h-c -onrttly taught 
my brother and myself the Chinese character hoping some day 
to be able to purchase our freedom, but the fatal day came. 
His boorish master in a fit of drunken auger wantonly smut.- 
him in the face. Kve.rv drop of my father's noble blood leaped 
to resent the unprovoked and cowardly assault. He- sprang 
upon the coward and hurled him the ground stunned and bleed¬ 
ing but not dangerously hurt. Of course there could he but 
one result. My lather, mother and brother were seized and 
cast into prison while I. too terrified to realise n:j cowardice, 
fiec to a triend’s house and. being overlooked In the uproar that 
ensued. I unfortunately escaped. Heavily veiled I hovered 
about the tribunal where nw* father was on trial. Oh ' it wa- 
short enough. It was only a slave that was being tried for 
assaulting bis master. Small grace would such a mar. find in 
the judge's eyes. Never mind the provocation. The fad 
alone condemned the prisoner. Nor that alone, his ouh k»:i 
was ci>ndcnic.nv. to die with him, and his wife. Oh 1 how wa* 
i: that I ever consented to outlive that day? How but to 
avenge upon that wicked judge the crime—yes crime that he 
had committed by catting off our house in the person of my 
blameless brother ! That night I crept out beyond the black 
shadow of the city wall lo the place of execution and there 
beside the headless bodies of my loved ones 1 knelt and lifting 
im hands toward Heaven, which alone witnessed m\ oath, I 
swore to cut off the issue of that cruel judge even as he had 
cut off the hope of our house.’ 

The woman, worked up to a pitch of frenzy by the recital 
oi he: wrongs, sprang to her feet, her face ami form on fir.- 
with the thought o» her anticipated revenge. She drew tin 
swore front it® scabbard and flashed it toward the zenith. 


“And I will do it. Yea. by that glorious sun, by Thor 
blue sky and by the Power that rules beyond them. I \v:'.3 cut 
off that man's line. Prime Mhr inter though hr hr ..' 

She panv.d : Sun*cl*«ng-i moved not a muscle though bis 
face grew grey as the. granite behind bin*, and h*® finger' 


dene'nvi the oak on. finch on which bv sat they seemed t- 


•ink into its dense f'otr. The girl notice.'; his extreme val-.':. 
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”IK> you kr.otv him—that fiend in huD.an shape?” 

With a mighfv effort the stricken man controlled hitnseif. 
He looked oiT across the forest top toward the distant capital 
and answered hoarsely: 

' Of course. « ho does not know the Prime Minister ? You 
forget that I have lived all my life in Seoul. Go and fulfill 
the oath that you have sworn. Leave me here : I cannot ioi- 
lO'v you. Leav e we to the fate that has been meted out of me 
and which will fall before many days have passed.” 

She returned the sword to its scabbard and throwing her- 
>cli 011 her husband's breast she sobbed "Good-bye. good-bye. 
This is the end. for you promised that you would put no ob¬ 
stacle in n.y way. and go I must." 

And so she went away upon her useless quest and left her 
victim her on the mortmain side. 

Sun-chaug-i sank upon the seat and covered his face with 
hi« hands. An hour passed by. 

"Am f a coward?" he groaned. "Is there not enough 
manhood left in me to face my destiny, that I must let her go 
buck tu that hated capital .and become the jest and plaything of 
that lecherous court —she my wife—and all for naught ? Why 
did I not tell her and let her do the deed here with only God and 
the eagles to witness it ? The sacrifice would have been holy 
but now ! And 1 promised not to hinder her. But am I noi 
hindering her by being thus basely passive? 

He leaped to his feet mid rushed down the steep pathway 
calling to her wildly, but she was now far on her way and only 
the echoes answered hitn. He longed now to taste the bitter¬ 
ness of that sword ; he thirsted for it. 

A new thought Hashed above the horizon o: his mind. 
What was the day that was to witness the fCte in Seoul? It 
was the fourth day from that. It was his t'ighUcvth bnthda v. 

He stooped and bathed his hot forehead in a brook that 
crossed his path, and threw himself down upon its bank u> 
think. All! tliat was it. He saw it all now. She should havt- 
her revenge: and what tetter place than in the presence o: 
his father. Xay, how would it be complete in any other 
place? 

•He rose from that bed a sane and determined man. He 
made bis way back to the cottage, let loose his cattle from 
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the staH, drove than: to the neighboring town and sold them. 
He would have need of luonev. Bv a round-about wav lv_ 

w • 

hastened up to the capital where he arrived the day before the 
fi-te. He did not go to his fathers house but stopped at a*: 
obscure itm outside the city wall. With tbs money in hi' 
purse he purchased a splendid court costume and engaged 1 
sedur.-chair befitting his proper station. 

The fata) day dawned on a city decked out in all the bar 
baric trappings of the Hast. Beneath blood-red banners Wow¬ 
ed a happy, laughing stream of color Sky blue, willow-calk::? 
greet), saffron yellow, iris purple, azalea pink, fhtne red—na¬ 
ture's colors clothing nature's children. 

The royal procession had just swept down the broad street, 
by the great slumbering bell which only wakes at dawn ami 
dusk, the royal escort clad in all the mystic emhltms of the 
forgotten past, the ‘•acred person of the King borne high aloft 
in a silken canopied pavilion on the shoulders ot halt a hun¬ 
dred men. As the last ranks of Hie procession pass the multi¬ 
colored crowd pours in behind. like water in the wake of a last 
driven ship. They follow right up to the grtat three-arched 
palace gate and stop there agape, catching glimpses within of 
an acre of awning bellying in the breeze and straining at the 
strong but pliant pillars of bamboo poles, lashed together, which 
holds it high above the ground. 

And now the King has Laker, his scat on the tapestried d:ii~ 
and the wierd scream of the pipes and viols announce that :1i? 
care" of royalty arc laid aside and that song and dance a:v 
toward. 

The court is. arranged in a semicircle, the King seated in 
the middle and on each stele the courtier* kneeling in order 
of their rank each with his winged hat and with the em¬ 
broidered stork or tiger on his breast. None dares to lift 
his ty.-* higher than the bonltr of the Kiug's crintMni 
rob?. 


A band of dancing girls iipovs slow!;, into tbs open sp.ce 
hsfore the King. Their hair is oiied high np-..:i ihsn head- 
and held in curious shap_- bv cw.lk-d and ciif.ur.'-.d piii*. 


‘iK-si silken robe" v-.vc.-p the ground :• >r a yard r.:I ; tf.-r: 
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stately ceremonial. They poise and wheel with slow meas¬ 
ured unison, their arms rising, bending and falling like soft 
draperies stirred by a summer breeze. 

But another event i.s to follow which all await impatiently. 
A new dancer has appeared in the capital and she is to give the 

martial sword dance. The space is cleared of other dancers, 
the music breaks into a shrill chant which might mean tile 
clash of arms or the clank of captives' chains. 

At that moment there entered at the back a young man 
splendidly clad vho heid one sleeve across Ins face and made 

his way even to the side of the Prime Minister where he knelt 
proudly. .a! 1 were so intent upon the coming event that this 
action was hardly noticed. 

A moment later the ranks opened and new dancer with 

sword in hand moved slowly 10 the center of the open space 

before the King. Her flowing robe oi gauzy texture swept 

the floor about her. The r.allor of her face was concealed 

• 

beneath the meretricious rouge. She glanced to right and left 
and noted where the young man knelt beside his father the 
Prune Minister. This must be he. but he sat a little behind 
his father and the lower part of the his face was concealed by 
his .sleeve. For an instant her practiced eye studied the 
ground over which she was to dance, and then throwing back 
the draped sleeves with a graceful gesture and confining the 
amplitude of skirts beneath her jewelled girdle she took firm 
hold of the sword and began the first slow movements of the 
dance. A murmur of admiration passed around the circle, for 
though they had seen th; dance a hundred times before they 
had never seen it in perfection. 

If the dance is the poetry of motion the western dance 
i.s lyric, the. eastern epic. There is no mere nimbletiess. no 
pirouetting no gymnastics about the eastern dance. It i'* 
physical without being sensual. It is corporeal yet not acro¬ 
batic. Tt is. withal, modest. 

The hand that held that .sword had swung the woodmans 
axe. That form had bent beneath the heavy loud. Yi Wba’s 
dance was no mere gracefulness : it was trained power. And it 
held them spell-bound. But there was more than power, there 
was purpose i" it, and desperate purpose too. Though they knew 
v.ot what she intended they felt vaguely the coining tragedy. 
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The dance went on, the viols and the drums beat up a 
quieter measure, the dancer’s feet moved faster, the sword 
flashed back and forth more purposefully, The dance swept 
on to its climax. Backward and forward she leaned, the sword 
making a diamond halo about her head ; to right and left she 
turned ; with a swift gliding motion she retreated as if before a 
too powerful adversary and auoa she swept forward as if driving 
him to the walk Then as if surrounded on all sides by mur¬ 
derous foes the sword seemed to scintillate all about her body 
at once, until, as if she would burst through the thick ranks 
of her fois. she sprang straight toward the spot where sat the 
sou of the Prune Minister. 

At that instant the young man rose to Lis feet and let fall 
the sleeve from before Ills face. She stood before her hus¬ 
band. Another instant and the blow would have fallen, but 
when she saw that face she faltered for au instant, with up¬ 
raised sword. The King had risen. Every man bent for¬ 
ward to sec. Was this part of the dance? Xu, that face, 
those horror-stricken eyes were not those of a dancer. Dur¬ 
ing that brief instant the chatter of servants in the outer 
court and the scream of vicious stallions eyeing each other 
across the shoulders of their grooms only accentuated the 
deadly stillness of that inner circle.. 

“Strike, Vi Wha, strike. I am the Prime Minister's only 
soli. The young man's cry was passionate as if belonged for 
death. The sword point fell a little as sir. looked from side 
to side as if searching for some way of escape. 

' ’O. 1 cannot do it. i'ather forgive me : it is tny husband. 

“Xo, Vi Wha, wife, strike. It is decreed. This is my 

eighteenth birthday and see, the sun hangs on the meridian 

to witness the fulfillment of vour oath. It must bu.' : 

• 

She tries to nerve herself to it. She lifts the swore. She 
moves a hair's breadth forward. She falters again. Xo. she 
will do it now. Another instant. Again her arm falls 
nerveless. 

“Oh husband, husband, tell me. is there no other way? 
Must my hand do it?" 

“Hold” he cries “why had I forgotten? Here is a single 
sentence the soothsayer gave me. Read it.” 

She reads with trembling voice. 
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"ft i-t a grrat far ft matt, to kill iris sltivrr withJirfgood 
•linn 1 but f/ is u grmt>fr .':•// for « alfe tiki:! her hus>ind." 

‘"Ah, than): God, that h ft” and with aswaep of the arm 
die sends the sword wnirling up, up until its point slashes the 
silken awning and tiiun it falls clanging at th.a feat ot tilts 

Kin£. 

That King himself has risen and is pressing toward the- 
i'.vo who stand locked in each others embrace, 

TV. i the voting man takes her hand and leads her our. 
into JK:r midst again. 

“Tl. ■=. my wife/’ he cried it* ringing: tones “took oath 
that she would kill the Prim* Minister's sou to aveng; her 
brother's blood. The sntlmyers said that T should die today 
at noon. We met and maiTied not knowing what we did- 
But though she kilLs me not and though T, her husband, die 
not, both her oath and the fate of the Prims Minister’s sou are 
this day fulfilled. For here 1 stand to tell to all the world 
that from this day forth I cast off uiy father ’s name, who cast 
me oil. and 1 adopt myself int> the family of this ray wife and 
become not her husband only but her brother, to perpetuate 
her father's name. And here f call upon the King, my 
sovereign, to confirm and ratify by royal edict this just decree 
of Providence." 

And it was done. 

Narro. 

The Tidal Wave in the Yellow Sea. 

liefore entering upon the subject of the tidal wave in th? 
Vcllow Sea it will be necessary to notice the great equatorial 
current which flows northward under the name of the "Black 
Stream/’ This stream flows along the cast side, of Formosa 
in the vicinity of the L<i Chit islands ami divides into two par to¬ 
otle flowing eusL of Japan and the other west. It is the 
western branch only that is called the ''Black Stream." After 
rounding Cape Colo it takes a northerly course and washes 
the south-eastern coast of Korea. Navigators easily dis¬ 
tinguish it by the higher temperature of the water. Some nav¬ 
igators apeak of this stream running into the Gulf of PechiU 
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but this I shall have lot dispute. The name o: the 'Black 
Stream" is derived Train the dark bine-green color of the 
■water which is due partly to the depth and pari; to the bot¬ 
tom which is a dark ^andy loan;. 

The tidal current comes from the north-cost and flows m 
a south-west and wester;y direction to the shores of China. 
Ii win be well fur u> to start iron sonic point and follow 
nrontid the shore oi the Yellow Sea Let ns begin with rh<- 
aorthem entrance to the Yang-tse River and the island 
Shanwishuii, The figures here given are for spring tide- 
(phases of the new and full ninoni and the height of the- ride i' 
from low water. The times and the heights here given art 
approximate only. 

It must be remembered that the tidal stream is affected 

by various things such islands, headlands and promo n to n-s bn; 

most of all bv shoals and deco bn vs. Wind and weather also 
* • » 

affect the tidal wave but lass at spring tide than at iie/.p lid:. 

Shanwishan Island nil the entrance to the Yaug-ts. 
River: high water at 11:45 with a rise oi fifteen feet. (.Vo-ng 
north to the entrance of the river, high water at 1:511 with a 
rise of ten fool. 

Xiaiitchau has high water at 4:50 with a rise ui about 
twelve feet. 

Shantung. North Hast Promontory, high water at 1 5 

with a rise of from six to si-ver. fuel. Thu luloii'-ss o: tin- till: 

nt Khutchau is due to thf- fact that it lies in a deep bay. but 
there ere other reasons also. At the North-east promontory 
there is r.u obstruction to the "stowage" of water and so u 
lias only seven feet of tide while in the bay there arc twelve 
feet. 

V/ei-hai-wci. harbor mouth: high water at g:20 with ;■ 
rise of eight and a half ieet. 

Chef00: high water at 10:30 with a rist- oi eight u-et. 
From tlie Shantung Promontory the tulai stream set*: it; 

:i North-westerly direction but .-splits in‘o •>e\*e-riil <li*. i^ioiu- 

the principal one going thrugh the Miau-tnu Straits bill a:, 
another considerable branch takes a North-easterly course, 
’."e will follow the western branch. 

The Pei-ho River. 'Ta-ku bar: high tide at 3:30 with » 
»e of nine or ren feet. Thi-* is with a south u: scuuh-eaM 
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wind. With a northerly wind the rise is much lass. At th; 
mouth of the Pci-ho the tide is an hoar later owing to the 
extensive bar. 

Shan-hai-kwan : high water at +.*50 with a rise of twelve 

•.V.v.t. 

Newchwang. otf the bar : high water at 4:00 with a tise of 
twelve feet. 

Port Arthur: high water at 10:30 with a rise of ten feet. 

Ta-lien-wan . high water 10.50 with a xise of twelve feet. 

Mouth of the Vnltt River: high water at ^50 with a 
rise of twenty feet. 

W'c now d!»nie to the west coast of Korea and the 
first place we reach is the mouth of the Tu-dong River 
with the recently opened port of Chiiinampo. Cho-di> Is¬ 
land and Get ride Island guard tlir approach to the inlet 
and there is a large shoal near Outside Island and shallow 
spits run out to the south-west from the Sisters, two small 
islands. 

The Sisters high tide at 7 : 40 with a rise of twenty-one 

feet. 

Sir Janies llall Group, Pcng-yung-do Harbor: high 
water at 4:00 with a rise of eighteen feet. 

The Han River, northern entrance: high water at 4: 
;o with a rise of twenty-five feet. The height of the tide here 
is due in part jt least to the deep indentation in the shore 
u nion tends to pile the water up. 

Shopniul, the. principal island and landmark for the ap¬ 
proaches to Chemulpo harbor : high water al 3:50 with a rise 
.if twenty two feet. 

Chemulpo Harbor : high tide at 5:15 with a rise of twenty 
right feet. At this point the tidal wave is much affected by 
uiud and weather, more SO tjum at any other place on the 
coast. Here also is the point of concentration of the tida: 
wave. It is a sort of ati-desac where the tidal wave attains its 
highest range. 

Shoal Gulf, called also Sumiuo Bay although not an open 
port has always been a trading center for Chinese junks from 
the Shantung promontory. Early in the last century it was 
visited by junks from the south of China, especially from 
Caulou. I', seems that many o: ikesi junks were chartered 
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by Parsees. I may also remark that in th; iftth and i 8 th 
centuries this port was visited by Parses traders. Jti jtiy 
opinion this would have been a far better port to open to for¬ 
eign trade than Kun-san for not only is sericulture extensive¬ 
ly carried on in the vicinity bat many other articles that arc- 
valuable for export. But to return to our subject. 

Shoal gulf: high water at 4:15 with a rise of twenty four 

feet. 

Kun-san, the newly opened port at the mouth of tiis 
Keuiii-gang : high water 3:4? with a rise of twenty-one feet. 

Mokpo. at Pinnacle Rock, the western approach to the 
harbor : high water at 1:30 with a rise of twenty fe;t. 

Mok-po harbor ; high tide at 2:40 with a rise of eighteen 
feet. This harbor is also at the mouth of a large stream which 
is deep enough to float steamers 01 considerable draught for u 
distance of twenty miles or more from its mouth. 

From Mokpo to Fusau is a long coast line guarded in 
numerous island' and there are manv large indentations. Jim 
from the sea it looks like a continuous coast liue. The harbor 
of Fusan is formed by several islands the largest of which is 
Deer Island. 

Channel Rock. Fusan harbor : high water is 7:40 with a 
rise oi seven feet. At this point the Yellow Sea term mat 
but it may be of interest to continue up the eastern coast. 

Wun-san Harbor : high tide at 5-25 with a rise of two or 
three feet. 

Song-jin, the newly opened port between Wun-san and 
the Tu-man River : high water at 3:50 with a rise of two feet 
This is an open hay and is probably the poor?et harbor of any 
of the open ports in Korea. 

Turn an River, entrance : high water about 2:4s with n 
rise of three feet. 
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table 

the 

single asterisk marks 

the 


places first visited b\ tbc tidal wave and ale A, M. Those on 
tlie eastern coast marked with a double asterisk are. also A. M. 
and arc tlic very first aficct;d by tli; tidul wavs on it* ap¬ 
proach from the Hast. At all other points :h? time is P. M. 

We see that thi tidal wave moving westward first strikes 
iiic eastern coast of Korea and then moves westward to tile 
Oiitia const, varying iti Time of course at those points where 
it is obstructed by shoals or belated by deep indentations or 
narrow channels. 

On the west coast of Korea the tide is high earlier at 
{joints which extend well to tlic. westward. 

F. H. Morsel. 


Odds and Ends. 


Native 
Gold Mining. 


The impression generally prevails that the 
Koreans are unaeqaisited with any other 
method of gold-mining than thal which is 
called "placer mining" which consists in washing out the wild 
in the bed of streams. It i c true that a great deal of this is 
done, the method being to scoop tip a portion of sand ir. a 
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wooden bowl which lias ridges eui aiound on its inner surface 
xo catch the particle? of gold ; hut it is also true that they 
mine in other ways as well. At certain points in the country 
we rind shafts that have been sunk to a depth of three hundred 
feet following a vein of gold iti its original matrix.. The 
method of work is very primitive and reminds one of the way 
in which Haunibal is said to have broken the rocks in making 
his military road across the. Alps into Ttaly. They simply 
build.a fire on the rock and when it is quite ho: they craw od 
the fire and throw on water, which breaks up the rock and 
makes it possible to dig out a few inches of ore with the or¬ 
dinary picks of the Korean coolie. 

This ore is then hoisted from the shaft and laid on a broad 
flat rock and is crushed by roiling over it a huge rounded 
boulder with handles roughly fitted to the sides. After this 
the particles of gold arc secured by ''panning ' them out ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary placer process. One great difficulty 
that they have to contend with is the necessity of having a 
perpendicular shaft lor otherwise they would be choked bv the 
■.moke of the fire. For this reason they are not able lo follow 

the vein closelv if it branches of! iaterallv. 

• * 

A perfect Korean pearl is a jewel of fairly good 

quality though it never can hold its own with the 
product of the fisheries of the Persian Gulf. It lacks the ex¬ 
treme delicacy of tint which is indispensible in a pearl of the 
highest grade. But the Korean p‘irl would be much more 
perfect in color if it were properly taken from the she’d. The 
Korean in his eagerness to find the pearl open? the oyster 
while still alive, fresh from the water. The experienced 
pearl-fisher does nothing ol the kind. He let? the oyster Lie 
unopened under a ho; sun until the animal pntrifies and the 
shell opens of itself. He then examines the contents of the 
shell, holding his nose meanwhile perhaps. The result is that 
the pearl will have a much more delicate color than if taken 
immediately from the shell. Most of the pearls which for¬ 
eigners see in Korea have been for a long time in the hands o: 
Koreans who do not know that the pearl requires careful 
treatment or it will be ruined. The wonder is that we'see 
any good pearl? litre, however good they may have besn when 
taken from the shell. It is said that the Korean pearl fisheries 
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have fallen into the ho mis of the Japanese. They probably 
know as little about the business as the Koreans. If the time 
should ever come when the Korean fisheries could he put 
under competent management it is probable that the product 
would be highly creditable. 

Nemesis About a hundred years ago a man named Vi 
Teuk-jJt was mode governor of Che-ju (Quelpart) 
and while there, a boat from the Lu Chu Islands was wreck¬ 
ed on the coast ol Quid part. One of the men saved from the 
wreck was '.he Crown Prince of Lu Chu. A considerable 
amount of treasure was saved from tin* ship, and the Crown 
Prince offered all this to the governor and begged for his life, 
but the governor put him and his companions all to death. 
From that tone to the present none, of the descendants of that 

governor have had a soil. He himself adopted a son. That 
son in turn was forced to adopt a son and so on down through 
four generations to the present time and the great grandson, 
by adoption, of governor Vi Teuk-ja is today a prominent of¬ 
ficial in Seoul. He is about fifty years old and he has no son. 
The Koreans say that Heaven punished that governor by 
decreeing that his descendants should all be by adoption and 
not by natural generation. 

At the end of the Man chu invasion of Korea 
.. . in the middle of the. seventeenth century a 

very large number of Koreans were carried 
away captive to China. At that time a man of gigantic frame 
and corresponding power was governor of the border town of 
Eui*ju. He took upon himself the duty of going to China 
and leading back as many as possible of those miserable cap¬ 
tives. ills great power and unassailable rectitude had secur¬ 
ed him a large number of bitter enemies and in some way his 
death was accomplished while in the act of bringing a band ol 
Koreans back to their native land. When his wife, who was 
also of gigantic proportions, ’.earned ot his death she forthwith 
set out to find his body and bring it back to Korea for burial. 
She arrived at the town where the body lay and the Chinese 
people, in their profound admiration oilier faithfulness, ottered 
her roll upon roll of silk lo wrap the body in and a suitable 
conveyance to rake it back '.o Korea, but she refused them all 
and said ‘Bring me only three bundles of straw rope and a 
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rice bag from Eni-ju." She wouid not aci; use L'kinesc rope 
They sent and fetched Lhe things which she required. She 
bestowed the body in the rice bag. tied it «t;> with lhe *lraw 
rope and, placing the lead on top of her head, tr udged bach 
to the Yalu river and buried her lord in Korean soil : and 
when ail was done she look a. knife and plunged it into her 
threwt and followed him to the grave. 

_ . Like the 3’haraoes of K^vpt. each King 

Consanguineous , . , ■ 1 , 

Murriagc "lie Ko-ryu dynasty, whose capital was at 

Song-do. married his own sister It ■- 
easy to prove the truth o: this sUtemetit blit it is not eas» to 
show any valid reason for such a custom. T:it Koreans *:;> 
that the Kings o.' Ku-rvfi were of dragon birth and thru each 
of them, and of their immediate, family, had a dragon sscale on 
the body near the arm pit and that it was necessary So morn 
in the family to preserve this distinctive mark <f royalty. 

„ Vi Chi-ham was a verv wise man who had iht 

e_ure for 


Leprosy. 


power to look, into the future. He was made 


the ma^stralc of A- Kan koiuc llirve- himdie-d 

years ago. He had t; desire to sec whai it was like to be a 
leper. So he cut a hole through the side of his room and sat 
in such « position that the draught through this hole struck 
aim on his side. He sat there mam hours each day and 
finally succeeded in ocn»trading the-, rl^ then vo:it iv 

work to cure himself. Everyone knows, of course, that if a 
leper eats a centipede's nest it wall cure leprosy but also ‘.ha 1 , 
immediately after eating the centipede's nest lie must cal a 
chestnut or he will die. Kc ate the nest and then called for 
a clicsuiuL. but the ajmt or official servaul of thr magistral-, 
had beta; stealing the peoples' money and was in danger ir: 
being found out; so instead of giving his masltr a chest ihk 
he gave him a piece of white willow wood cut in the shap- i >:;. 
peeled chestnut. The Magistrate tried to eat it but found 
out too late that his a/un had cheated him ; ami lie expired on 
the spot. This act has given to the district a bad name which 
has clung to it till the present time and the itjuns of A-sail art- 
oomidtrctl o: lower grade than any others in the laud. 

According to native belie: there wero r.o snake- 
in Korop a few hundred years ago. tm they wen 
introduced tv that verv eccentric ruler calUri \ Cm-san-gi:: 
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Oppert. 


1495-1506. Ke had heard that if one keeps snakes under bis 
bed he will be vigorous and strong, so he sent a boat to lndi 3 
and secured 3 cargo of selected ophidians and had them 
brought to Korea. The cargo was unloaded at a point near 
the town of A-sail called Sc-jiln (snake field) in commemora¬ 
tion of this very event. But it appears that the stevedores 
had not been accustomed to handle this kind of freight and so 
many of the snakes got away and escaped to the woods. From 
that time snake* have existed here as elsewhere. 

Opperl's expedition to Korea in the spring of 
i3&7 is interpreted by the Koreans as follows. 
They say lie and his party penetrated from Ku-man Harbor 
iniand to Tuk-san prefecture and the village of Ka-ya-gol 
where the father of the late Ta-wnn-gun was buried For 
three d?vs there was a continual and heavy fog. The people 
lied ill ail directions and the marauding party dug open the 
grave and carried away the remains. When the Ta-wfin-gun 
heard of it he ordered that no examination be made to find out 
whether the body had been actually taken away but to fill in 
the opening with earth and cover the grave entirely with cut 
stone leaving only a small opening at the top. It is very com¬ 
monly believed by Koreans that these were not foreigners at 
all bu: the relatives of Roman Catholic converts whohadbeeu 


killed in tlic great persecution of 1&66 a.nd tlmt they mas¬ 
queraded ill foreign costume and stole away the body of the. 
Ta-wun-gun’s father in retaliation for the injury he had in¬ 
flicted on them. As we know, however, these were foreigners: 
but they did not find the body. The expedition was entirely 
mercenary and not at all retaliatory. We can corroborate the 
statement in regard to the fog from a conversation we had in 
16S7 with out of the members of that expedition, who was 
living then in Japan. Some reports .say that the expedition 
went to Til-bong Mountain, but this is an error. 

The country people have made up a song about this fog 
which hindered the accomplishment of the marauders 1 pur¬ 
pose. It runs as follows. 

Yav^-guk-tui Cha-iin . In-ga 
M'hc-an pong (cra-dcrorda. 

"The thick fog of the westerners 
Brood* over \\ he-au Peak." 
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Question and Answer. 

('ll Ortafion. Is there anything lo thow thul the 
Koreans have ever been believers in the doctrine of transmigra- 
iion of souls, 

.tusher. We know of no such belief, of a purely native 
character. Inn it was brought :i:by Buddhism to sonic extent. 
A remarkable instance of lh;s can be seen ill the. YTiig-do-flA, a 
monastery a couple of miles outside the Hast Gate. In the 
building where the Buddhist representation of Hell is given 
there are eleven pictures, one of which shows a gr.^at pile o; 
skins, tiger shins, bear skins, wolf skins, fox skins and a dozen 
other kinds. The condemned criminals are being forcibly 
stuffed into these skins b\ the imps who do not seem to be at 
all careful of the feelings or tastes of their victims. This ir 
evidence enough that Buddhism taught Koreans the doctrmt 
of transmigration, but the question remains whether there is 
a native and indigenous belief in transmigration. ProbabK 
not. in the sense in which it is understood in India—name'.} 
a succession of incarnations whereby a final perfection can o: 
reached. But Korean folk-lore is full of stories of people 
changing into animals and animals into people : more often 
the latter than the former. This metamorphosis, however, 
has not the spirilu.;! significance of transmigration. 

(12) Onrsii»i. How are the different grades of Kor¬ 
ean society distinguished in the matter of dres*? 

This supposes the previous question as to whr.t 
tlic Korean grades of society are. We have (a) the offici.1! 
cians ib) the. Vang •ban or gentleman class hi) the Lb/nig'-hi oj 
middle class (4.) the common class {5) the slave class ((;} th.- 
( h'i!*bav or pariah class. 

The official class is supposed to be drawn exclusive!;, 
from the Yang-ben class, though there are not a few excep 
tious. The officials only can wear the court costume or the 
button behind the ear and in ordinary dress they alone cai: 
wear the silk waist cord with tassels and the colored, silk outer 
coat without sleeves. The Yavg-bav class and the common 

s 

class were formerly distinguished bv the use of the long slsev 
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ed coat by the former and not by the latter, but this is now 
abolished. Today there is no marked distinction in dress 
among the men. but among the women those of the tipper class 
always fold the skirt to the left in placing it under the girdle 
while those o: the lower class always fold it to the right. The 
Chung-in or ’ half and half class." midway between the two 
just mentioned, are generally the result of mixed marriages or 
of concubinage and they are not specially distinguished from 
the Upper class, although theoretically ineligible to official posi¬ 
tion. Tile slave cicss comes next below the common class but 
they car. wear the Korean hat and head-band and leather 
shoes which are denied to the lowest or Ch ii-ban class. These 
latter include, convicts, gymnasts, exorcists, sorcerers, for¬ 
tunetellers and daneitig-giris. The butchers have lately be;n 
rai--.ee f.cm this to the common class. Corpse-bearers are also 
considered as belong!ng to the Ch'H-ban. These people may 
not wear the Korean hat and head-band which arc the distinc¬ 
tive marks of citizenship, nor the leather shoes. They wear 
a cloth about the head and straw shoes on their feet. 

[This opens up an interesting field of study aud we should 
be glad to receive further light on it. Ed. A'. A’. [ 

Editorial Comment. 

Now that such an overwhelming majority of the papers 
of tht- Far East have been prophesying war between Japan and 
Russia anc guessing at what the result would b:. it is interest¬ 
ing to note that the matter is definitely settled by something 

which has occurred in Korea. It is curious that the matter 
should have been taken out of the hands of the two most in¬ 
terested powers and decided within the limits of the compara¬ 
tively passive peninsula ; and yet how often it happens that 
the moM important events art decided by apparently ex¬ 
traneous circumstances. 1. is slightly ironical that Korea, the 
country that might be supposed to deprecate war between her. 
two neighbors, should be the place where such a war is deter¬ 
mined upon and that, too, without the cognizance of either of 
the interested powers. 

Tt is also noteworthy that this should have happened three 
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months ago, and vet that it his remained for the Kcvicw to 
bring the fact first to the notice of the public. It is. we may 
even say, something of a journalistic triumph. We should not 
allow ourselves to be thus drawn into the political arena were it 
not that the newspapers have entirely failed to acquaint the pub¬ 
lic with an event fraught with such tremendous consequences. 

The event to which we refer is as follows. From the 

tenth dav of the first moon of this vear until the middle of thr. 
• » 

second moon «•'! the /,Wt /« ihi puyccti/rc of Chit •,-in were a: 

war with rath af/irr and striata / pit,'It.d hatthe fought 

This is vouched for by competent witnesses. Of course it 
may be questioned by some whether this definitely settles the 
matter ana makes war inevitable but wc have only to refer to 
the pages of history to show hat such is the case. Do we not 
ieorit that during the Teign of Tong man. the fir^t female ruler 
of Sil-la. a battle of toads occurred in the capital of Sii-la and 
within forty-eight hours news arrived that the soldiers of 
Pitk-che had invaded Sil-la ? Also in the days of old in China 
the celebrated mail Ku-chun. a subject o: VVul Kindoui. who 
hail a grudge against the O Kingdom, pointed out to bis foS 
lowers the fact that the toads were wrestling, loshow that the 
fight was inevitable. With such precedents from history, he 
would be a hardy man who would deny that we have stirring 
times before us ! We would not be pessimistic, nor would we 
play the role the alarmist, but we insist that it is the part of 
wisdom io look fact® squarely in the face. 


News Calendar. 

The road ‘between Seoul and Wur.-san must ht in good 
shape, for Dr. \Y. B. McGill has added to his already good re¬ 
putation for Yankee pluck by accomplishing tlie journey i:i n 
ricksha drawn by a horse, in the short space 01 four days, 
The distance is approximately a hundred and fifty miles. With 
the good roads that we now have is it not about lime for som: 
of our enterprising citizens to think of bringing in carriages 1 
Seoul has beaten the Far hast in the Electric Railway lint and 
she ought not to remain so far behind in this other and c\ on 
more delightful form of locomotion. 
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it was the intention of the Government to unite the nvo 
prefectures of Sung*jin and Kil-ju, but the people oi each 
prefecture are violently opposed to the project. Neither is 
willing to become a part c*f the other, with the result that 
mam people are leaving their homes and moving away to 
some other district. It will be remembered that Sung-jin is 
the newly opened port north of Watt-sat:. 

About the first oi May the Government detectives raided 
the. hoits-. of Vt*n T'a-sung in Kye-dong. Seoul, and found a 
number of counterfeiting machines .ogclher with S50.000 
worth oi nickel money and S.^o.cco worth o: nickel blanks. 
Mr. Yun had already made good his escape and only three 
servants were arrested. 

Three hundred rifles for use by Korean cavalry aud 16, 
•.>oo rou.id'' oi ammunition arrived at Chemulpo early ill May. 
The cost of these was 0,200. They must be very hue rifles 
-t that pricel 

The Japanese merchants who have heretofore imported 
from Japan, yearly, something like 250,000 cases of ail are 
somewhat evercised over the fact that this large and lucrative 
business will b- entirely curtailed bv the direct importation 
of oil into Fusai; by the Standard Oil Company, whose new 
go downs at that point will be completed next Pall. 

Yt Yong-Siin, Min Yung-ch'au. Min Yuttg-sun and Yu 
ki-whan were appointed early iti May to the position of 
‘‘Special Minister Plenipotentiary" but without being ordered 
to any foreign post. 

On the first day of May there lay in Chemulpo Harbor 
ten men-of war of which three were English. one Russian, four 
Austrian and two Japanc*,c. 

As the Government contemplates establishing a foreign 
paper mill in eonj unction with the mint at Yong-san negotia¬ 
tions were opened with a large paper nwnufaeturitig company 
in Osaka. Accordingly the Chief Engineer of that company 
caiue to Korea early in May to inspect the plant and make the 
necessary arrangements for starting the now project, 

A new site for the Queen's Tomb has been selected in 
Keum-gok. Tt is near the site which was recently rejected. 
The time fur moving the remains of the late Queen to this 
new tomb is set for the 25th of the first moon of next year. 
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On May ^.th theGerman Consul introduced to His Imperi¬ 
al Majesty the Admiral of the Austro Hungarian fleet ami lw. 
staff. 

Dr. H. A. Allen, the United States Minister, his publish¬ 
ed an interesting and valuable Chronological Index giving the 
date of “Some of the Chief events in th? Foreign Intercourse 
of Korea from the Beginning of the Christain era to the 
Twentieth Century. ' The Kore: Review acknowledges the 
receipt of a copy of this Chronological Index, with thanks. 

The Magistrate of Musar. has sen: some particulars about 
the hght with the Chinese batidks and gives some further 
items of news. He says that the leader of the bandits was one 
Wang-gwe. lie and thirty of his followers were killed in the 
late fight. Alter this the magistrate, for fear of further 
trouble, set a sharp watch along the river. This was n wise 
precaution, for u few days later over a hundred bandits were 
seen crossing the- river a few miles above the Magistracy where 
they went into camp under Sa-mang Hill and ke:>t up a con¬ 
tinual filing. The Korean soldiers wsre too few to attack 
them, so the magistrate sent and called it: all the soldiers who 
formed the cordon along the river. Then they attacked the 
Chinese camp and put its o-cupants to flight, killing thirteen 
of them. The rest made their escape across the river. Then 
another party of Chinese 300 strong made its appearance. 
The Korean Captain Ma Vfmg-hu attacked them with a mere 
handful of men and drove the Chinese to the river bank. 
.Now a letter has come from the Chinese side from Chang S >- 
> u saying that he had heard that Watig-gwe had been defeat¬ 
ed and he was coming with 3500 soldiers to avenge his death. 
When this became known it threw the whole district into 
contusion and many Korean robbers began plundering right 
and left. Th? Magistrate hop?s that the Government will 
allow him to call in the tiger hunters to help the regular troop-' 
to put things to rights. 

On May erd a ma 4 . dog entered the grounds of the 
Government Normal School and sprang into the face of Kim 
Hak-hyt.n one of the students, inflicting a severe wound on 
his chin. The matter was referred to the Educational Offic*: 
and we learn with great satisfaction that the Government has 
granted the necessary funds to send him lo japan to be treat- 
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ed at the Pasteur lnstitue in Tokyo. Such an enlightened 
policy as this gives evidence of the genuine interest which the 
government takes iti its subjects. It is pleasant to point to 
this aL a time when the darker side of the. picture is being so 
prominently mentioned. I!. us wix.ni 1 ; not 'vbolly improbable, 
there -bon'd be an epidemic of rabies, it is to be hoped that 
a temporary Pasteur Institute would be established in Seoul 
with the help of the Japanese authorities. In the case men- 
tinned above, the dog made his escape and it is hard to estimate 
liOkv much i’iin..;<C even one dug tii.iy do. 

A sericus frr.cas occurred at Wunsan late in April. 

The Commissioner of Customs saw a Japanese walking about 

•bis private compound with a gun is his hands. He promptly 

relieved the man ol his weapon and sent it to the Japanese 

Consul.:'In the hand of one of the Customs coolies. As the. 

coolie issued from the Customs property he was surrounded 

by a curious group ol" Koreans and the gun was accidentally 

discharged. The charge took effect in the throat of one of the 

bystanders and instant death resulted. The crowd went wild 

and file unfortunate but innocent coolie beat a hasty retreat 

into the Customs yard, but the crowd armed with their ji-gs 

sticks followed hint eki-cly. Most of the. Customs Staff were 

away to tiffin but the Commissioner was there and he made 

every effort to protect his man ; but die crowd got the cooli? 

away and beat him to death on the spot. It is easy to imagine 

that the Commissioner himself was for a few moments in v 

dangerous position, for a Korean crowd when thoroughly 

aroused are not likelv to count the cost of anv hastv action 

• • + 

into ".Mich their temper may lead them. They probably knew 
thaf the discharge of the gun was accidental but they con¬ 
sidered that the carelcsness o: the act was culpable enough to 
warrant summary punishment. 

On the dtk insl. Prof. Si Via/., a citizen of Venezuela 
but i Hungarian by birth, arrived in Seoul. He. has traveled 
not only widely but thoroughly, having spent seven years in 
Africa and other long periods in India, China and the various 
republics ol South America. His written works, which are 
all published in Hungarian, comprise books 0:1 over z dozen 
difficretit '.a.ncis and an: a’l beautifully illustrated by his own 
photographs. 
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The Korean steamship Kyeug Chac which iuds along the 
western coast was found to l>e on tire whet: she cast anchor in 
Chitmampo on the 17th ull. The fire had been smouldering 
for a long time it: the cargo hut was not discovered until the 
natches were taken off. From the first There was little, hope 
of saving her. She was beached and then burned to the 
water's edge. Tt is f on unate that she did not burn while at 
sea. Many of the foreigners in Pyeng-yang lost goods which 
were ou her, and it is impossible to effect insurance 01: goods 
beyond Clientul{»o. 

There has been no little complaint of late in regard tu 
the delays in the forwarding of freight from Japan which :s 
billed through to Korea 1 rom America. An effort is being 
made to have the Osaka Shosen Kaisha S. 5 . Co. arrange 
with the trans-pacific lints to bring freight through to Korea 
ou a single bill of lading. These Osaka boats run twice a 
wees and are. comparative.’v fast boats. The time between 
Kobe and Chemulpo is four days. We ought to get freight 
front ban Francisco or Vancouver in twenty-five days, but 
month and n half would be nearer the present figure. 

It would not do Tor a Korean periodical to pass over in 
silence the interesting fact that the largest, and we presume 
the fastest merchant steamship ever built in the United State* 
was launched a lew weeks ago on Chesapeake Bay and when 
the lair lady broke the bottle of Champagne on the ship’s bows 
and christened her, the name that passed her lips was Kora. 
She is to run on the San Francisco-Hongkong line and w-e 
would venture a hit of prophecy in connection with her.— 
namely that when the .Seoul-l-'usati Railoari is completed, out 
of her ports of call will be Fusau. 

The Korean ambassadors lo Europe ou their arrival at 
Shanghai put up at the Hotel des Colonies. The ministers 
and their suites aggregated eighteen men. 

The Prefect of Ch'iii-san on the coast of Whang h* Pro¬ 
vince reports that 011 April 26th three Chinese boats approached 
the shore and upwards of thirty Chinese pirates landed and 
commenced burning and plundering, one Korean was killed 

nnd hundreds fled from their homes into the hills. He sent 

some police to look into the matter but they are no: able to 
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oppose the pirates successfully, because they come in with the 
tide and rob a village and then retire oa the ebb tide so that 
it is impossible to guess where they will strike next. 

A part of the Pyeng-jaug garrison is to be despatched to 
the northern border to oppose the Chinese bandits who are 
plying their nefarious business along the Yalu River. 

On April 20th P, G. von Mollendorf Esq. the Commis¬ 
sioner of Customs at IS"ingpo died suddenly of heart disease. 
The name o:’ this gentleman is closely connected with the early 
days of Korea’s intercourse with foreign nations. The next 
number of the A'rvicw will contain an account of his relations 
with Korea during those interesting years. 

The annual meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
began 0:1 Thursday May 9th with Bishop Moore presiding. 
Every member of the mission ou the field excepting Mrs. Mc¬ 
Gill was present. We hope to give an account of this meet¬ 
ing in the next number of the Review. 

The matter of the Korean loan iron: France is still far 
from a settlement. Strenuous opposition has been made and it 
doe? not yet appear just how the matter can be amicably set¬ 
tled. Pressure has been brought to bear upon the govern¬ 
ment to render a withdrawal impossible. There is very little 
use m going into the matter here until something definite is 
arranged. At the present moment things are in a state o; 
stable equilibrium but the tension is considerable and gives U> 
a little excitement to vary the monotony of life in this far 

comer of the world. 

On May 10th Cho Pyucg-sik resigned from the privy 
council but his resignation has not been accepted. His at¬ 
titude is net favorable to the securing of a loan from the 
French. 

The native papers report that the French Minister called 
on Cho PySng-sik and urged him not resign but the latter 
stated that if things were being done that be deemed injurious 
vo the country he would uot stop protesting even though he 
had to present his resignation a hundred times. 

It is said that if Korea retires from the loan contract the 
French willa.sk for one year’s interest amounting to $2^5,000. 
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The Koreans are making quite a stir over the news that 
a boy thirteen years old in YOng-yaug prefecture in Kvung- 
sang-uo after being there days dead came to life again and said 
that this year an epidemic called Hak-kwi=='‘swan-spirit 
will spread over the country. He gave a formula which, re¬ 
peated 300 times, will ward off the disease. 

It is reported that the Seoul Electric Car Company has 
been ordered by the government to hand over the plant to the 
Household Department. This very radical action wil; pro¬ 
bably meet with considerable opposition on the part of those 
who have expended so much time and energy in the building 
and equipment oi the line. 

Serious trouble has broken out in Queipart in which it b 
claimed that the natives have attacked the Roman Catholic 
converts and inflicted severe injuries upon their persons and 
property. The two French priests who went to Queipart on 
the Hye-nik remained in the island and did not return by that 
boat, so it would seem that there is no very great danger to 
them personally. The natter has been brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the Foreign Office by the French Minister. 

We regret to be compelled to record the death of Hon. .[. 
M. B. Sill United States Minister to Korea during the second 
term of tht preeidcncy of Grover Cleveland. Mr. Sil.'i- death 
occurred in Michigan las*. March. 

We are also notified of the death of Dr. J. 11. Busteed who 
tor two years was a missionary tc» Korea under the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church. His many friends will learn of 
his death with deep regrets and with lively sympathy for Mr>. 
Buhlccd and her children. 

On the 17th inst a hundred criminals were condemned l" 
be strangled and a soldier who entered tne palace without au¬ 
thority was condemned to be decapitated and three counter¬ 
feiters were also condemned to bj hanged. 

Chn Pyung-sik has resigned his position as Councillor and 
has become Minister of Law. and Bo ChutJg-suti has become 
Councillor in his place. Kwur. ChA-hytlng has beer, appoint 
ed Councillor. Kip; Kyu-hong has been transferred ii'in: iht 
Ministry of Education to that of Agriculture. Conunerce and 
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public works. Min Yuug-so has been appointed Minister of 
Education. These changes were made on or about the 17th 

mst. 

Kang Mv ua-heui has been in prison for some time because 

<>l h:« connection with the sale of Wul-nu (or Rozc) Island ut 

Cheninipo. lie ;vas the director of f he Su-iyinrgzva or- 
" Water- wiicd Bureau." This bureau has charge oi the matter 
of irrigation and the reclaiming of waste land. This man has 
v.ow requested the Foreign Office to send a despatch to the 
Japanese Legation asking that the Japanese i:i Chemulpo vbo 
claimed to lia\ e bougu; the island be called up and put oti the 
witness stand. Kang My un-hem claims that as Director of the 
“Water-wheel Bureau" he simply gave the Japanese permis¬ 
sion to cultivate a certain pm ot the island, but that there was 
no sale and that no deed was given. It would seem only 
equitable that the Japanese who claims possession should be 
made to show irrefragable prr>oi of the purchase from persons 
clothed with power to sell such a valuable portion of the pub¬ 
lic domain.. 

The 20th, 21st and 22nd inst. beheld a very imposing 
ceremony in memory of the Mother of Lady Ota, at theSa-jul 
or "New Monastery" no: far from A-o-gfl outside the West 
Clate. There were thousands of spectators among whom the 
Military were conspicuous, it was a strictly Buddhist cere¬ 
mony. 

A memorial service was held at the Chang-chutig-dan 
(Exalted Loyally Altar) near the Su-gu Gale ou the qlh inst. 
The arrangements, which were 1:1 the hands of Gen. Yi Hak- 
kyun. were most elaborate The ser vice was iu coimacuwra- 
tion of the officers who have lost their lives during the last 
eight years. Lack of space prevents our giving au adequate 
account of the ceremony in this issue of the. Review. It was 
the most imposing that we have ever witnessed in Korea, with 
the exception of the funerals of the late Queen and of the 
Queen Dowager Cho. 
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A? this was without result, she sent and asked openly that 
the. Wei Emperor -end an army and chastise Ko gn ryu. The 
Emperor replied that until Ko-gu-rvu ommitted some overt 
ret of more hostile import than the lucre cementing of peaceful 
alliances no notice could be taken of her. In other words 
the Wei power refused to be the . much to P: 1 k-je * 

chagrin. The Wei Emperor sent this answer by way of Ko- 
gu-rvu and the king of Ilia’ country was ordered to grant the 
messenger a safe conduct through his territory. But Ko-gu- 
ryii. as though hem oti self-destruction, refused to let him pass, 
and so the great northern kingdom approached one step ucarer 
the precipice which was to prove her destruction. Vpon 
le*rr.i:ig the news of this affront the Emperor wus highly in¬ 
censed and tried to send the messenger by way of a southern 
port; but stress of weather rendered this impossible and Phk- 
je, receiving no answer to her missive, took offev.se and would 
have nothing more to do with China, for a time. 

At this point Ko-gu-ryu decided upon a bold attempt to 
swallow Pftk-jc bodily. It was to be done partly by strategem 
and partly by force. A monk of Ko-gu-rvu named To-rim. a 
fellow or excellent craft, arrived at the PSk-je capital as i: 
seeking refuge. The king received him with open arms and, 
finding him an excellent chessplayer, made him his trusty 
councilor. This monk to’.ri the king that rhe palaces, walls, 
‘tombs and public buildings ought to he. thorrmghlv repaired, 
and so induced him to drain the public treasury ir. this work, 
and also in bringing a huge monolith from Vk nvi to the 
eapital. This done the monk fied back to Ko-gu-ryu and 
announced that the treasure of Pak-je was empty and it was 
a good time to attack her. A large army was put in the field, 
guided by one KuMu. a Pak-je fugitive from justice.* Almost 
before Pik-je was aware, her capital was surrounded. Sht 
had applied to Sil-la ior help, but too late. First the. suburb- 
were laid iu ashes, and then access being gained, the palace 
\va? fired. The king tied with ten attendants out the wr. 
gate, but Kul-lu the renegade followed anc. overtook : him. 
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The king; begged for mercy upon his knees but Kul-lu spit 
thrice in his face, bound him and vent him to the fortress of 
A-hati where he was killed. Then the Ko-gu-ryu army went 
back north carrying with them 8.000 captives, men and 
women - 

Meanwhile Prince Mms-ju had obtained help from Sil-la 
and with 10,000 troops was hastening homewards. He found 
-lie city in ashes, his father dead, the people mourning their 
tost, who had been dragged away captive. He promptly 
assumed control of affairs, moved the capital southward to. 
Ung-jm the present Kong-ju r took all the P»k-jc people 
away from Han-yang (Seoul) and moved them back across, 
the Han River and abandoned a'J the territory beyond that 
natural barrier to Ko-gu-ryu to whom it had originally be¬ 
longed. The following year He tried to fiend a message to the 
Sung Emperor bi’ way of Ko-gu-ryu but the messenger was. 
intercepted and the message stopped. 


Chapter X. 

yuelpott... oiigin nf T'hiihu ., ncv. alliance*... .advances in Sil-In 
.... .but not in P»k-je nor Ko-gu-ryu. .. .temporary peace ... .Budd¬ 
hism in Sil-la... .remnants of barlxari-im... .influence of Chinese 

literature_important reform*_Ko-EU-rytt’s foreign relations ... 

conquest of Dagelet Island .. .jvxthumom title*. .. .colors in official 
grades....Wei displeased. . .the 1 ‘miracle' 1 cf Yi Cha-don. .. .end of. 
Ka-rak. .. .Sil-la rejects Chinese calendar. . ..coninsion in China. ... 

I’Sfe-je attempts reform..,,bistory of Sil-la_ivro alliances_l‘*k- 

je ami Ko-gu-ryi* envoys to China... advance of Buddhism in Sil-la 
... music in Sil-la . war between Pick-je amt Sil-la ...retrogres¬ 
sion ill Sil-la because of Buddhism,,. .Ko-gu-ryu and the Sui Emper¬ 
or. .. .the. Vndalz* 

Tradition says that in the dawn of history when the 
island of Che-ju {Quelpart} was covered only with a tangled 
forest three sages arose from a crevice, in the ground. This 

spot is shown to this day by the people of Che-jti. These 
ihree men were Ko-iUla. Yang-iilla and Pu->Hla. As they 
stood upon the shore they saw three stout chests floating 
ill from the south-east. Drawing them to land, and opening 
them the three wise men discovered tliat each cheat contuin- 
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a calf, a colt, a dog a pig ar.d a woman, together witt 
sundry seeds, such as beans, wheat, barley, millet and nec 
By thi tiiree families thus organised the island \v> ttonulal 
cd. During the early days ot Sil-la a certain court as:rolog=i 
announced that the''Ciicub Mai wa* visible in the soutli 
and that a distinguished visitor weula soon arrive. Suo: 
after this three men came by boat iron: f^ueipar'., lauding a. 
the harbor of T'am-jin. uow Kuug-ja:, They cuna straith: 
•to the court of Sil-la where they were hospitably entertained 
One <*: the visitors wa* Ko hu cue was Ko ch ang but tr*. 
the name of the third is lost. The king called tin- fust Simg- 
iu or "Lord of the .Star." the second Waugja or ' King * 
Son' and the third T0-11S or "The One who ha- Conn . 
He named their country Tivr, iron: the name ol the |n»r 
where thev lanced, and nc. which seems t<> have mean: 
' Kingdom’', lor uc lino that the last syllable of S;l-la is tin- 
same i'a changed hy euphonic laws to la. 1: i> the roue of tin. 
jirestn; Korean word n&~rn or "kingdom. So tile kingbolt 
was called T'am-na. The authorities art at a loss to ’.el! the 
date or even the reign during which these events transpired 
in the year +77 the little kingdom of T'annua sent u:i envoy 
to the court of Puk-jc with gifts. This is the first really 
authentic mention of the place, Jf tradition i- o: a:i> value 
it must be confessed that the story of the peopling 0: Uue’i|xi _ i 
points toward a southern origin. 

In 479 the aged king o: Kogu-ryu. Kd-ryun, now in tin 
sixty -eighth, year of bis reign, sought and obtained recogni¬ 
tion from Emperor Kg- je I Kao til the founder of thr Ch'i 
dynasty in China. That this occurred in the very first Year 
after the founding of that dynasty shows bow si*d u !«►’.!> h 
Ko-gli-ryil was cultivating the good-will of the Chinese 
Phk-je was not far behind, for she swore allegiance i«- I'm 
same Emperor only two years later. 

During all these years it is to Hii-la that w* must Un*l: 

K>t any signs of internal improvement. anv of those innova¬ 
tions which are the mile-stones of progress. \Vt saw abnve 
how she introduced the use of the car. and so r.iis.*i:l a grea: 

burden front the shoulders of the- people. The wheel is the 

great burden bear or of history. And now. \w mid her ;u 
trodlictug further reforms. The first was the horse rdav 
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>ysieui called the rjong-ma. It did not bar so directly upon 
the condition of the people but it afforded an opportunity for 
the rapid transmission of official information and thus in¬ 
directly bad a:i important bearing upon the well fare of the 
masses. In the next ohcc. she organised a general market 
where at stated intervals merchants from the various districts 
could meet and exchange commodities. These are things 
that we look i:pou as matters of course and we do not realise 
their importance till we imagine ourselves deprived of the com¬ 
forts that spring from the possibility of rapid communication 
and exchange ol commodities. Taat Ko-gu-rvu had not 
made similar advances in the line of industrial reform is 
-Siowu by the tact that when the Emperor of the Wei dynasty 
'^nt to errant investiture to Xa-un ihe twenty-first king r>i 
Ko gu ryrt in 40.-, lie presented him with suits of clothes, 
hags, a crown and a can. This shows that carts were not as 
ve.r in common us? in Ko-gu-ryG. As (or I’ak-je. disaster 
was following upon disaster. At one time a thousand people 

were swept away in a flood. The:: famine curried away three 

thousand. A few years later ten thousand ptopic- passed 
v.ver into Sil-la to save thsiiiselvc? from starvation. 

The sixth century dawned upon a comparatively peaceful 
riorca; for the Lima being tire dogs of war were held in leash 
.me! fend* seem to have b:tn laid ou the shelf. The three 
kingdoms employed their time in different but characteristic 
ways. The king of Pak-je built an enormous pleasure-house 
and adorned it with all manner of curious fio wars and animals. 
To the expostulations of his ministers he turned a deaf ear. 
A few years later he was murdered by one of his courtiers. 
In truth, peace was nearly as had for Pitk-je as war. 

In Sibla Buddhism had been introduced during the reign 
of Xul-ji, 417-458. A monk named Muk Ho-ja had been 
well received and was lodged in the- palace. But, at the 
hrst. Buddhism did not fine congenial soil in Sil-la. Tradi¬ 
tion gives ths following account of the first set-back which it 
'titfered there. In 50^ while the king was idling an hour 
r.vay in a lavorite summer-house outside the city, a raven 
ippenred bearing in :ts lieak a Setter. It laid the missive at 
the king's feet and hew away. The superscription said ‘*If 
the king open' and reads this uoLe two people will die : if he 
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dees not open It one- will die'’. He determined not to open 
it, liut one of hi" attendant** stid “The one reierred lo b 
Your Majesty and therefore you should open i; even though 
two lives are sacrificed’He broke the seal and read the 
strange ••••ords "Let the king take his trustiest bow. hasten 
to the palace and shoot an arrow through the. zither case' 
The kingobeyed the mandate, hastened hoc!: to the palace by 
a private gate, entered the queen’s apartment" unannounced 
and shot an arrow through a zither ease that stood against tli-. 
wall. The arrow pierced the zither iu*<- and the Hi;;! 
Priest who was hidden behind it. Tilt- latter had take:, 
advantage of the king " absence lo attack ins i.ur.or. lie. va¬ 
st rail glee- together with the guilt> queen. 

W ith all her attempts at progress some evidei'.u&s or :k. 
grossest barbarity still lingered in Sil-ia. It was not. so lb.- 
records tell us, until the year soy that Sil-la discontinued ti:-.- 
horrible custom of burying people alive when ;i king s h.i l" 
was interred. It had been customary t<i bury five boy- a:; , 
five giiir* ulivc oti aucli occunioud. blit in .vos the kin# -'itl'-i.-:. 
ed a decree forbidding the continuance of the custom. The 
very barbarity of the custom readers its aimlition the mor. 
striking and places the name of k:ng Cir.-icung. the twer.ty- 

second of his line, among the names of Korea’s '«neiactor>. 
At the same time the custom <jf plowing with oxer- » - a« iutv*- 
dnesd. an innovation that had a most far-reaching effect upon 
society. 1- was in the beginning of the sixth century that 
Si] la began to show evidences of the infiuenc; of Chine-, 
literature and thought In 504 she adopter! ine Chinese word 
Wang as the title of her kings in place 01 the pure Korea:, 
words I-sa-geuiu or Ma-rip-kan. She also .'hanged the sunn-, 
of the kingdom front Kye-riin to Sil-la. V.\- haveV»e-n speak¬ 
ing of this kingdom under rhe r.atiif: Sii-la but as a matter <■:’ 
fact it was not so designated until the year 5^4 A. L>. Uelor. 
that time it had bren variously styled Sn-ya-bi.!. Sa-10. and 
Kye-rim. The word Sil-la is said to have composed 
the Chinese words Si:: cr.cl /’ft, which when untied become h:l- 
ia according lo Korean laws of euphony. It is more tiiai. 
probable that it was r.iere'y an adaptation 0: Chinese chara. 
ters to pure Korean words, for the- last sy'.lafie Is or no i- 
same ;i" that used i:i other words. cei.:urie> before that tiv. . 
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iu southern Korea. The nn of T'am-na is the same character. 
To the word Si'.-la was added the word Kuk or ’‘kingdom” 
which put her in line with the other vassal? of China. The 
Confticiau code must have been making headway too. for in 
the following year the custom was adopted of assuming a 
mourning garb for three years upon the death of a parent. 
It was it this time that Lhe influence of China upon Korea 
began to bear its legitimate fruit. Chinese religion, literature, 
government and art were beginning 10 mould the thought and 
life of the Korean people. Many Chinese words had been in¬ 
troduced into Korea before this time but the use of the Chin¬ 
ese character had not beer, general. 

In the mean time Ko-gu-ryu had been paying attention 
in.t so much to internal reforms as to external alliances. 
•She sent to the Wei Hmpcror begging him to remit the 
revenue in gold and jade, as they were obtained, the one in 
Pu-yu. which she claimed the Mal-gal savages had seized, and 
the other in Sup-na which she averred the wicked P«k je had 
feloniously taken. But she added “Of course all that Ko-gu- 
ryu has is yours". The lCmperor good-naturedly remitted 
the revenue but urged his vassal to continue the good work 
of subduing the wild tribes of the peninsula. It is said 
that in a single year Ko-gu-ryii sent ihree separate eniba-; 
-otis to the Wei court. At the same time she was coquet¬ 
ting. j>nb nw. with the uevv Liang power which had arisen 
:ti .502. In this Pak-je of course followed suite. We thus 
Nee that the three kingdoms spent their time in different 
ways ; Sil-la in internal improvement. Pitk-je in self-gratifica 
:ion and Ko-gu- ryu in strengthening her foreign rela 
lions. 

In the year 5:2 the kingdom of U-san was added to the 
crown of Sil-la. This was the little island of Dagelet, off the 
eastern coast of Korea, about opposite the prefecture of 
Kang’-ncung. How Sil la happened to branch out In :> policy 
of conquest we are not told, but having decided to do so she 
aid it very neatly.. The expedition wasted by Gen. Yi Sa- 
bu. He ordered the construction of several lious with gap¬ 
ing mouths and enormous fangs. They were carved from 
wood. He placed one ut lhe?e in llie prow of each of the boats 
ana when the little flotilla approached the shores of the island 
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the natives were called upon to lay down their arms and 
surrender, or the lions would be set loose among them and 
would tear them to pieces. This, it is averred, brought the 
trembling islanders to their knees at once and Sil-la won a 
bloodless victory. This is among the most cherished tradi¬ 
tions of the Korean people. 

With the accession of Wun-joug to the throne of Sil l;', 
in 514 the Chinese custom of conferring a posthumous title 
■upon a deceased king was introduced for the first time into 
Korea. Long before this the custom had prevailed in Ko-gu- 
ryu of naming a dead king after the place in which he was 
buried but to the very last the Ko-gu-ryu kings did not 
receive posthumous honorific titles. P;tk-je however follow¬ 
ed 5511 -la’s example ten years later. 

King Pup-heung of Sil-la in 520 reorganised the official 
list and indicated the different grades of rank by different 
colors. The grades called t'a-do, hab-ban and fa-a son wore 
lavendar. Those called a-son ant bo up-son, wore red, and 
carried the ivory memo tablets that are common today. The 
ia-na-ma and the im-ma wore blue. The ta-sa and sun-jo ji 
wore hats of silk, shaped like the broad-briunned. round 
crowned hats of the chair-coolie of the present day. The pa- 
jin-son and xhe fa-a-svi wore red silk hats. The sang-daug. 
chub-lid and ia-sa wore red hat strings. The kaleidoscopic 
colors of a royal Korean procession of today indicate what a 
prominent role the love of color plays in the oriental temper¬ 
ament. 

The Wei power in China was not pleased with the 
friendship that was springing up between Ko-gu-ryu and the 
Liang court. This came to a climax when slie stopppd a 
Liang envoy who was or. his way to Ko-gu-ryu to confer 
investiture upon the king. It may be that Ko-gu-ryu realis¬ 
ed that the Wei dyiiastv was waning to its close and 
that it was well to cultivate the good will of the young 
and rising Liang power; but if so the forecast was false 
for the Liang power outlived the Wei only twentv-fov.r 
years. 

The year 524 gave Sil-la Buddhism a new lease of life. 
Its most celebrated representative was a monk nam „-d Muk 
Ho-ja who lived about the middle oi the fifth century. Coiu- 
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ing from Ko-gu-ryu he had Aettleii at the town of Il-sutig-gun 
where a Sil-la citizen had made h::n a cave dwelling. The 
king of Sil-la received a gift of inc-nse from China, but did 
not know now to use it till this inouk Muk Ho-ja showed him 
how. He told the king to burn it and ask anvthing of the 
spirits, and they would grant it. The king's daughter was 
very ill at the time and the king burned the incense and ask¬ 
ed that bis daughter be healed. The story says that she 
immediately arose from her bed a well woman. This of 
course gave Buddhism a long start. Since that time, as we 
have seen, Buddhism had suffered a severe drawback in the 
persou of the wicked monk who was discovered in the act of 
abusing his sacerdotal function. It had recovered from that 
shock however and had again assumed large proportions in 
the state ox Sil-la. The king had come so completely under 
the influence of the monks that now in 524 the courtiers 
feared that their power would be seriously threatened. They 
therefore used every means to induce the king to moderate 
hfs views. The king gave his reluctant assent to the execu¬ 
tion ot the high pnest, Yi Cha-don. Tradition says that when 
he was brought to execution he. exclaimed "When you slay 
me, inv blood will flow not. red like blood but white as milk 
and then you will know that Buddhism is true.'’ And so it 
proved, for when his head was severed from the trunk his 
blood flowed white like milk. None could gainsay this 
evidence and from that day Buddhism advanced with rapid 
steps. The following year the. king made a law against the 
killing of animals. 

The kingdom of Ka-rak had existed side by side with Sil- 
la on terms of mutual friendship for four hundred and eighty- 
two years, but iu 527 her king, Kim Ku-hyQng, gave up his 
sovereign power and merged his kingdom into that of Sil-la. 
He was however retained at the head of the Ka-rak state 
under appointment by the king of Sil-la. It does not appear 
from the scanty records that this was other than a peaceful 
change. Ka-rak had long seen the growing power of Sil-la 
and doubtless recognised that more was to be gained by 
becoming part of that kingdom than by standing aloof and 

running the chance of b-^couiing disputed territory between 
the rival powers of the peninsula. She had been founded in 
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qr A. D. and now she came to an end in 527. so her lease of 
lire seems to have been four hundred and eighty six years 
rather than four hundred and eighty-two as the records slate. 
As the dates of her beginning and end arc both taken iron 
“lie records the discrepancy must be laid at ihc door oi ilic 
recorder. 

About this lime Sil-ia discovered that ii was usr'.ess t« 
cultivate the friendship 0! the Chinese powers. Tlie Chines, 
territory was divided into a mnrfoer o; petty kingdoms ami 
more were on the eve of being founded. None of them h;ni 
strength enough to hold her own against the others, nine; 
less to oi any avail it: cast of trouble in the peninsula. 
Perhaps i! was far this reason that in 535 Sil-la rejected the 
Chinese calcndui and named the year according to a plan 01 
her own. In China the Liang dynasty, the Northern Wei. 
aud the Eastern Wei were all in the f.c-kh while the Ch’en. 
the Northern Chh. the Northern Ciin and the Sui dynasties 
were just alxiut to make their appearance and all to pass awav 
like slimmer clones before the power of the mighty T ang. 

About the year 54c Puk-ie moved her capital again; thi* 
time it was to Sa-ja the site of the present prefecture of P’.i- 
yfi in the province of Ch'ung-ch'ung. .She seems to have had 
some aspirations after better things. for ir. 541 she sent to the 
Liang court asking that books of poetry, teachers of litera¬ 
ture. Buddhist Ixtoks. artisans and picture painters be sent tv 
helf. in creating a taste for literature and art ;;i that country. 
The request was granted. 

The year 545 marks an important event in the iife of Sil- 
lu. The history oi that country- enisled ns yet or.lv in thi 
form oi notes, but now tnc king ordered that a congress o 
tlie best scholars of the land sec to work compiling a proper 
Ir.story under tlie leadership of the great scholar Kim-git 
Clihl-bu. We will notice that this was about two hundred 
years before the earliest date that is set for the publication o' 
the Japanese work cmitied the Kojiki. And it should b. 
noticed likewise that this history 0: Sil-la was not a collection 
oi 1:1 y Lbs and stories oniv, hut a proper history, worked lip 
from government records which a certain degree ol know led g - 
o: Chinese hac rendered the officials capable of making am: 
transmitting. Otic needs but to compare the Ko;ik; with “lit. 
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Sam-guk-sa or '“History of the Three Kingdoms” founded on 
these records to see how immeasurably the latter excels the 
former as a source of accurate historical evidence. 

It was about this time that the wild tribes of the Mal-gal 
and Yc-mtfk began to realise that the continued progress oi 
Piik-je and Sil-la meant extinction for themselves. So in 547 
they joined Ko-gu-ryii in an attack upor Pltk-je; but Sil-la 
and Ka-ya r.-ndered aid to I’ak-je and the northern allies were 
driven back. From this time on. during a period of several 
years. Ko-gu-ryii. Ye-mirk *ud Mal-gal were allies, and Sil-la. 
Pak-je and Ka-ya were allies; a sort of dual arrangement, 
which preserved a nice equilibrium in the peninsula. 

In 549 the king of P»ik-je sent an envoy to present his 
compliments to the Liang Emperor. When he arrived at the 
capital of the I.inng power he found the palace in ashes and 
the reins of government in the hands of the usurper Hu- 
gyiing: so he took his stand before the Tan-mun (gatel and 
wept aloud from morning till night. The passers-by. hearing 

his story, stepped and wept with him. This of course did not 

plea.se the usurper, and the envoy was seized and thrown 
into prison where he stayed until the rebellion was put down 
and the Emperor returned. As the Ch’i dynasty arose in 350 
we are not surprised to leant that Ko-gu-ryfi sent an envoy 
immediately to do obeisance and ge.: into the good grace*- ot 
the new power. 

It must be confessed that meantime Buddhism had been 
making rapid strides in Sil-la. Monasteries had been erected 
and the new cult was winning its way inrothe hearts of the 
people. In 551 the public teaching ot the eight law's of 
Buddhism against (if the slaughter of animals, (2) theft. 
I3J licentiousness, (4) lying, (5) drunkenness, (6) ambition. 
17) the eating 01 garlic, (Si levity, was decreed. 

It is probable that the art of music was not highly devel¬ 
oped at this time but in 332 the king of Sil-la sent three men 
to the Ka-ya country to learn music from a celebrated master 
named U Reuk ; but that learned man had come to realise 
that Ka-ya was doomed and, taking his twelve-stringed in¬ 
strument tinder his arm he went with his disciple Ni Mun to 
the court of Sil-la. The three men, Pup ji. Kye-go and Man- 
dok, whom the king had appointed to study music, entered 
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upon their duties under this man's tutelage. One of them 
studied .singing, .another the use of the instrument and a 
third dancing. When they had perfected them selves in these 
ornamental arts they proposed to alter some of the. songs, on 
the plea that they were too licentious, hut oid V Reak 
violently objected to expurgated editions of his works, and so 
it wss stopped. From that time music became very popular 
and :ti many cases students of this great branch of art went 
among the. mountains and spent years in practice. The in* 
strument was called a Ka-fa-g*nm irom Ka-ya where it 
originated. It is now called the ka-go and is shaped like a 
K.oiean zither but is smaller. Among the favorite songs that 
have comedown to the present time are "The Ascent of the 
Mountain," "The Descent of the Mountain, 1 ’ “The Rust¬ 
ling TtnmlHKi,“ “The Stork Dance," “The Blowing Wind" 
and "The Monastery on the Mountain." But music was 
not the only art that flourished, for we are gravely told that 
an artist painted a tree on the wall of “Yellow Dragon 
Monastery'' with such skili that birds tried to alight on its 
branches. 

In 555 war broke out between iSrl-la and l’flk-je. We 
arc not told its cause hut Sii-ia was victorious and added to 
her territory a large tract of country along the eastern side of 
Pnk-je. which she erected into a prefecture under the name 
oi Wau-san-ju (now Chnn-jui. One authority says that in 
this war Pflk je lost one half of her territory to Sil-la. It 
seems that Sil-la had by this time developed the taste for 
diplomatic intercourse with China. Frequent embassies were 
sent on the long and costly journey. Hack o: the three 
powers sent two and three tin es a year to one or other of the 
various Chinese courts. The Emperor of the Ch i dynaslv 
sent Sil-la great store of Buddhistic books. Il is said ili.u 
<is many as 1700 volumes were sent at one lime. 

When Fflk-jong ascended the throne of Sil-la in 570 the 
Buddhistic tendencies had begun to bear their legitimate 
fruits. The king was so given over to it that he became a 
monk and the queen became a nun. All thought of progress 
seems to have been given up and the revenues were squandered 
in sending useltss embassies to China. The style of Buddhism 
prevalent in Sij-la is illustrated by the fact that in the second 
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year of this reigu the minister of war took the king severely 
to task for spending so much time in the clmse. though the 
killing of animals is the first prohibition of the Buddhist law. 
Tradition says that this iaithful minister, Hu-jik. plead in 
vain, and finally, when dying, asked to be buried near the 
road the king usually took when going to hunt. It was done 
and the king when passing the grave heard a noise of warn¬ 
ing proceeding from it. When he was told that it was the 
faithful but neglected Hu-jik. the king determined on the 
spot, that he would reform, and so the faithful minister did 
more by his death than by his life. 

It was in the year 586 that Ko-gu-rytt again moved her 
capital northward to the old place near the present Eui-ju. 
Soon after this the T.sin dynasty in China fell before the 
victorious Sui, and Ko-gu-ryu, who had been friendly with 
the Tsin but had never cultivated the. Sui, was left in an 
extremely delicate position. She immediately began prepara¬ 
tions for repelling a Sui invasion. The Emperor however 
had no such intentions and sent a swift messenger chiding 
the king for his unjust suspicions and opening the way for a 
friendly understanding. This seemed a little strained to the 
king and ’.»£ feared treachery; so. while lie greatly desired to 
send an envoy, he hardly ventured to do so. 

One of the famous traditions of Korea centers about this 
king. His daughter when of tender years cried so much that 
on one occasian the king" impatiently exclaimed “When you 
grow up you cannot marry a man of the nobility but we will 
marry you :o an onJttli." Now an ontfafi is a very ignorant, 
foolish fellow, a boor. When the girl reached a marriageable 
age the king who had forgetten all abotit bis threat was for 
marrying her to a high noble but the girl called to his re¬ 
membrance the words he had spoken and said she would marry 
no one but an ondali. The king bound ten golden hairpins to 
her arm and drove the away from the palace. She fled to the. 
hut of an ondcli on the outskirts of the town but he was away 
in the kills gathering elm bark to eat. TIis mother, old and 
blind, said “You smell of perfume and your hands are soft 
and smooth. My boy is oaiy an ignorant onfall and no match 
for you.’' Without answering, the maiden hastened to the. 
hills and found the boy, but he thought her a spirit and took 
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to "his heels and ran home as fast as he could go. She follow¬ 
ed and slept before his door that night. At last the youth 
comprehended the situation and accepted the hand of the 
princess. With the ten golden hairpins she set him up in the 
horse-raising bufcirecs. lie bought the broken-cown palace 
ponies and by careful treatment made them sound and fleet 
again. I11 the chase he always ied the rout and when the 
King asked who he might he the answer was “Only an 
i'l/Ja/r." From this the you 111 advanced until he became a 
famous general and had the honor of defeating a Chinese 
army in Liao-tung. He was killed curing an invasion of Sit - 

lu hut no one was able lo lift his dead bodv till his wife came 

* 

and knelt beside it saying “The dead and living are sep¬ 
arated." Then it was lifted and carried buck lo Ko-gu-ryu. 


Chapter XI. 

Ko-tfu-ryO relattrnis with the Stti court ... K^tfturyfc stupected. .. takes 

the offensive .. .scbmit<>... .the Emperor suspicious_the gicnt 

Chinese invasion-Chinese allies ..Ko-£U-ryiV& allies. .. .Chinese 

ore** the Liao... go into ramti.. . expedition.. . defeated ar 

y ’yiintf-ysTiK... .routes ol the Chinese arir.y. ... K.o-tfu-ryu spy... . 

Ko-tftt-ryS hires the Chinese on... pretense of surrender_Chinese 

retreat . . .terrible slaughter.... Pak-je neutral... .second invasion 

....siej'c of Liao-tung fortress_Chinese retire... .and #v* up 

the contest_treaty with the Tun# litnpcror..*.triangular war 

renewed .. .China neutral.. . gaierillfr. warfare.. . .first woman sover¬ 
eign_PSk-jc retrogrades_attacks Sil-la.. m .y3 k-je's terrible 

mistake_Chines spy... .ri*e of I lap So-mpn... .the tortoise and 

the rabbit .. .Ta^itm introduced ...Chins finally tide* with Sil-'a 
....and announces her program... .preparations for war., ..the 

invasion_siege of LiticHitng Fdlre^,.. sicf'e ol An-si Portree 

_Chinese retire. 

We have s^en that Ko-gu ryu did not respond freely to 

t;ic friendly advances of the Sui power i:i China. Although 
a Sni envoy came and conferred investiture upon the king in 
5yo. yet the relations were not cordial. Something was 
Sacking. A mutual suspicion existed which kept them both 
on the watch for signs of treachery. But two years later the 
king did obeisance to the Emperor mid whs upparently taken 
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into his good graces. And now the net began to be drawn 
about Ko-gu-ryu. Her position had always been precarious. 
She was the largest of the peninsular kingdoms and the 
nearest to China. She was also nearest to the wild tribes 
who periodically joined in an attempt to overthrow the Chinese 
ruling dynasty. So ko-gu-ryu was always more or less 
suspected of ulterior designs and she seems to have realised 
it. for she always sedulously cultivated, the good-will of the 
Kmperors. She knew very well that with Si!-la and Fflk je, 
hereditary enemies, ar her back, the day when she fell under 
the serious suspicion of ar.v strong dynasty in Chiua would 
be her day of doom. And so it proved in the end. She had 
now thoroughly alienated the. good will and aroused the 
suspicions of tlie Sui Emperor ; Sil-ia and Pflk-je were in his 
^■ood graces, and stirring times were at hand. These lny 
rival powers sent envoys to China urging the Emperor to 
unite with then) in invading Ko gti rvfi and putting an end to 
her once for all. To this the Emperor assented. Ko-gu-ryu 
knew that the light was on and. being the warlike power that 
rhe was. she boldly determined to take the offensive. Draw¬ 
ing on her faithful allies ’.lie Mai-gal for 10,000 troops she 
despatched these, together with her ovu army, to western 
Liao-tung and aeross the river Liao, where the town of Yang- 
ju was attacked and taken. This was her declaration of war. 
The Emperor in 505 proclaimed the royal title withdrawn 
from the king of Ko-gu-ryu and ar. army of 300,000 men w;it 
put in motion toward the frontier. At the same time a naval 
expedition was fitted out. Rut reverses occurred : storms by 
sea and bad manageiu. lit of tire commissariat by land rendered 
the expedition a failure. It opened the eyes of the Ko-gu-ryu 
king however and he saw that the Emperor was fully deter¬ 
mined upon his destruction. He saw but one way to make 
himself safe and that was by abject submission. He there¬ 
fore hastened to tcli the Emperor. "I am a base and worthless 
subject, vile as ordure,’' which was received by the Emperor 
with considerable complaisancy, and a show of pardon was 
made: but il was probably done only to keep Ko-gu-ryii from 
active preparations until China could equip a much larger 
army and put il in llio hold. P*ik-jc, who did not like to 3te 
affairs brought to a halt at this interesting juncture, sent an 
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envoy to China offering to act ns guide, to lead a Chiue-w 
nrrtiv against the foe. When Ko-gu-ryu Earned of this her 
anger knew no bounds and she began to ninkt reprisals 1100:1 
Pflk-ie territory. 

About this time* the Stii Emperor had business in the 
north. The ToS-gwiu Tribe needed chastisement. When the 
Chinese forces entered the chief totvn of the humbled tribe 
they fovnd a Ko-gu-ryu emissary there. This fed the Em¬ 
peror’s suspicions for it looked as if Ko-gu-rvii were prepar¬ 
ing a league ol the wild tribes for the purpose o: conquest. 
He therefore sent to Ko gu-ryli saying "The king should not 
lie afraid of me. Let him com- himself av.d do obeisance. If 
not. I shall send and destroy him/' We may well imagine 
that this pressing invitation was declined by the. king. 

' The last year of the sixth centurv witmiessed the com¬ 
pilation of the first great history of Ko-gu-ryi:. in too volumes. 
I: was named the Yu-geni or • Record of Remembrance.” 

It took China some years to get ready lor the carrying 
out of her plan, but ul iu&t in Si 3 began one ol the mightiest 
military movements in history. China masssd upon ‘.he 
western bank of the I,iao River an army of r. 130.000 men. 
There were forty regiments of cavalry and eighty of infantry. 
The army was divided into twenty-four battalions, marching 
with an interval iortv u between each, so That the entire 
army stretched for u6o // or 32c miles along the road. Highly 
H in the rear came the Emperor with his body-guard. 

When this enormous army reached the banks of the Liao 
they beheld on the farther bank the soldiers of Ko-gu-ryfi. 
Nothing can better prove the harihood of the Kogu-ryu sold¬ 
iery than that, when they saw this well-nigh innumerable host 
approach, they dared to dispute the crossing of the river. 

The Chinese army was composed of Chinese regulars aiui 
of allies from twenty-four of their dependencies whose names 
are given as follows. Nu bang. Chang-;am, Myiuig-kA. Kfl. 
nia, K'-’ii-an. Xnui-so. Yo-dcng. HyOn-do, Pc.-yu. Nang- 
mng. Ok-;u, Chum-sun. Hamja. Hon-uii, Itu-dun. Hu-sung. 
Che-liit. Tap don, Suk sin. Kal-suk. Tong-i. Ta-baiig and 
Yang-p'ynng. One would suppose from this lot;g list that 
there could be few left to act a.-- allies to Ko-gu-ryu. but when 
nr remember that the Mal-gal group of trib?s was by far th*. 
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most powerful and warlike of all tin- northern hordes we will 
>ee that Ko-gu-ryu was not without sillks. In addition to 
this, Ko-gu-rvu had two important factors in her favor:* in 
summer the rains made the greater part of Liao-tung itr.pas- 
'stble either ivr advance or retreai. and in winter the severitv 
of the weather rendered military operations next to impossible. 
Only two courses were t her fore open to and invading army ; 
either it must make a quick dash into Kt> gu-ryu in the spring 
or autumn and retire before the summer rains or winter storms, 
or else it must be prepared to go into camp and spend the in¬ 
clement season in an enemy’s country, out off from its base of 
supplies. It was in the spring rhat this invasion took place 
and the Emperor was determined to cart\ it through lo a 
finish in spite ol‘ summer rains or winter storms. 

Mo swner had the Chinese army readied the Liao River 
than the engineers set to work bridging the stream. So en¬ 
ergetically was the work done that in two days a double span 
was thrown across. There had been a miscalculation how¬ 
ever. for it fell six feet short of reaching the eastern bank, 
and the Ko gu-ryu soldiers were there to give them a warm 
welcome. The Chinese troops leaped from the unfinished end 
o: the bridge and tried to climb up the steep bank, but were 
again and again driven back. The eastern bank was not 
guincd until t’.tn Mrfk (_'hfi!-jmix leaped to ll:t- shore and mowed 
a path for his follower''with his sword. At this point the Ko- 
gu-r\u generals Clnhi Sa-ungand Mitng Keem-ch‘a were, killed. 

When the whole army had effected a crossing the Emper¬ 
or sent 1200 troops to occupy the fortified town of Liao-tung 
but the Ko-ga-ryu general, Eul-ji Mjn-d'ik. hastened thither 
and drove back this detachment of Chinese in confusion. The 
Emperor learned of the retreat and proceeded toward the scent* 
of action. When he came up with the flying detachments of 
his defeated force he severely reprimanded the generals in 
charge and chided them for being lazy and afraid of death. 
Hut it was now late in June and the rainy season was at hand, 
so the Emperor with his whole army wenr into camp at Yuk- 
liap I-orlrcsisa little to the west of the town of Liao-tung. to 
await the end of the wet season. 

He was unwilling however to let all this time pass with¬ 
out any active work ; so he sent a fleet of boats by sea to sail 
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up 'be Ta-dong River and attack P‘yung-yang. This wtis 
under the leadership of Gen. Nil Ho a. Landing his force on 
the hank of the Ta-dotlg, sixty fi below the city, he enjoyed 
there a signal victory over a small force which had been 
sent to head !«■ oil. This made tile general over-confident 
and in spite of the protests of his lieutenants lie marched On 
P’yur.g-yang without an hour’s delay. With twenty thou¬ 
sand troops lie went straight into the lowu. the gates belli g 
left wide open for him. This was a rust* on the part of the 
Kogu-ryu forces. A strong body o! Ko-gu-ryli troops ha« 
hidden in a monastery i:i Nfl-gwjk Fort on the heights with¬ 
in the city. The Chinese found themselves entrapped and 
Gen. Xa was forced to beat a hasty retreat with what forces 
he had left, and ai last got back to Hrt-p'o (harbor) in Liao¬ 
tung. What the Emperor said to him is not known but it 
could not have been flattering. 

The rainy season had now come and gone and the main 
plan o i the invasion was ready to be worked out. It wa- 
necessary for the Emperor to spread out his force over thi 
country in order to find forag;, and so. in approaching th: 
borders of Ko-gu-ryu. ;l was decided that they should conic 
by several different routes. Gen. V Mun-sul led a detach¬ 
ment by way of Pu-yfi. Gen. V Chung-mun bv way of Xang- 
narig. Gen. Hyftng Wun-hang by way of Vo-donjr. Gen. Siil 
Se-uug by way of Ok-ju. Gen. Si:i bc-ung by way of Hynn-do. 
Gen. Chang Rerun by way of Yaug-p yiiug. Gen. Cho Hyo- 
j.i by way of Kal silk. Gen. Cb'oe Hong-senug by way i>i S»v 
sung, Gen. Wi Mmi-seimg by way of Cheung-ji. It is said 
that they all rendezvoused on the western bank of the Vain 
River, but if «y there must have been great changes in the 
position of these wild tribes. It is more than probable that 
like the North American Indians they had moved further and 
iurthcr back from their original lands until they were far be¬ 
yond the Yulu uiic Tuibcu rivers. 

In the early autumn of 612 the whole army lay just east 
of the Vain River. 

The king of Ko-gu-rvu sent Gen. Hul-ji Mun-duk 10 the 
Chinese camp to tender the Emperor a pretense of surrender 
but m reality to spy out his position and force. When hr 
upn.r.red the Emperor was minced to kill him on the spot 
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btu thought better of it mid, after listening to what he had to 
say, let him go. Not an hour after he had gotten beyond the 
Chinese pickets the Emperor changed his triad again and sent 
in pursui. of him ; bat the general had too good a start and 
made loo good use of his time to allow himself to be retaken. 

And now appeared one of the disadvantages of being far 
from one's base of supplies, and in an enemy's country. Some 
weeks before this each Chinese soldier had been given three 
bags of rice and told that he-must carry them on the march, 
besides his other necessary accoutrements. Death was to the 
penalty of throwing any of it away. The result was that most 
of them buried a large part of the rice in their tents and so 
escaped detection. Now they were short of provisions, while 
the generals thought their knapsacks were full of rice. The 
Ko-gu-ryQ Gen. Eul-ji, who had been in their camp, however, 
knew about it. He entered upon a geurilla warfare with the 
object t>: lurirg the enemy far into Ko-gu-rvu territory and 
then cutting them to pieces at ’leisure. To this end lie made 
ri feigned, retreat several times each day, thus giving the enemy 
confidence and blinding them to his own strength. It was 
decided that a Chinese force of 305,000 men under Gen. V 
Chung-mun should proceed straight to P yung-vang. It 
seemed wholly unnecessary that the whole army of 1.130,000 
men should undergo that long march when only a pusillanimous 
enemy barred the way. 

On they came toward the capital without meeting any* 
thing but a fev skirmishers, until they reached the Sal-su, a 
stream only thirty ff from P'yung-yang. Crossing this the 
Chinese went into camp for a lew days to recover from the 
fatigue of the rapid march before attacking the town. 

At Ihis point Gen. Eul-ji began operations. He wrote a 
very humble letter sueing for mercy. When the Chinese gen¬ 
eral received this, his course of reasoning must have been 
something as follows : “My forces arc completely exhausted 
bv this long march ; the provisions are almost gone; I shall 
find the capital defended by desperate men; it may be that I 
shall be handled as roughly as were the. forces of Geti. Nil. I 
will accept this submission anc start back in time to reach the 
Yalu before my provisions are entirely gone. I will thus 
spare my army and gam the desired end as well." 
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Whether this was his course of reasoning or not. sure it 
is that he accepted the submission tendered him and put his 
army in uiotiou toward the Yalu. But before his forces had 
gone a mile they found themselves attacked on all sides at 
ouce by au unseen foe which seemed to ft 11 the fOTesfc? on 
either side the raid. When half the army had gotten across 
the Sal-su the other half was fiercely attacked and cut to pieces 
or driven like dumb cattle over th^ face of the country, where 
they were butchered at leisure. The retreat became a flight, 
the flight a rout, aud still the Ko-gu ryQ soldiers hung on 
their flanks like wolves and dragged them down by scores and 
hundreds. It is said that in a single day and night the fugitive 
Chinese^ covered four hunderd and fifty //, and when the 
remnant of that noble army of 305.00c men that had swept 
across the Yalu went back across that historic stream it was 
just 2700 strong. Over 300,000 men had perished along the 
hil'.-sides and among the forests of Ko gu ryii. The Emperor 
in anger imprisoned the over-confident Gen. U Chung-niun. 

Meamvhile what o: PmIc je- Sh? had pro;uis?d that she 
would rise and strike Ko-gu-ryO simultaneously with tile 
Er.1pe.0r, but when the moment for action came, like the pa',- 
trortn that she was. she wailed to see which side would be 
most likely to win in the end. When the Chines; fled back to 
the border ill panic Bfik-jc quictU slacked her anus aud said 
no tiling about attacking her neighbor. 

Winter was now at hand, or would be before another plan 
could be perfected and carried out. The army was without 
previsions. There was nothing left but to retreat. The 
Chinese army, still a mighty host, moved slowly back across 
the Liao River and Ko-gu-ry<i was left to her own pleasant 
aliasings. All that China gamed was that portion oi ko-gu- 
ryo lying west of the Liao River, which the Km per or erected 
into three prelect arcs. 

I: Ko-gu ryii flattered her self that her troubles were all 
over she was wofully mistaken. With the opening of spring 
the Emperor's determination to humble her was as strong av 
ever. All the courtiers urged aim to give over the attempt. 
They had setn enough of ko-gu-r. n. The Emperor, how¬ 
ever. was nra in his determination, and in the fourth moon 
another army was launched against the hardy little kingdom 
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to r]*»- vast. U crossed the* Liao without opposition but when 
'.t arrived at Tong-whang Fortress, near the present Eui* 
jn. it attempted in vain to take it. The Emperor decided 
therefore to make a thorough conquest of all the Liao-tung 
territory and delimit the possessions of Kogu-ryii as far as the 
Yali; River. To this end siege was laid to the Fortress of 
Uao-tungr. After twenty days the town was still intact and 
the Chinese seemingly as hir from victory as ever. Ladders 
were tried hut without effect. A bank of earth was thrown 
»y ,i> high n.«> llir \\;* 11 «>l - the town, but this t'x* failed. Plat¬ 
forms of timber were erected and rolled up to the wall on 
trucks of eight wheels each. This seemed to promise success 
hut just as the attempt was to be made fortune favored Ko- 
gu-ryii. for news came to the Chinese that an insurrection had 
arisen in China, header! by Vang llytin-gani. The tents were 
hastily strtick and the army by forced marches moved rapidly 
back to wards China. At first the Ko-glvryu forces thought 
; :!s ums a mere feint bui when the truth was known they 
rnshed in pursuit and succeeded in putting several thousands 

• the Chinese braves hors </•• tomb at. 

The following year the Emperor wanted to retnrsi to the 

• h.irgv but an envoy came From Ko-gu-ryu offering the. king's 
humble submission. To this the Emporor replied "Then le.t 
him come in person and present it.” This he would not do. 

]■ out years later the king of Ko-gu-ryu died and his 
brother Kki-tmi assumed control. It was in this same year 
•: % that the great Thing dynasty was founded on the ruins of 
the Sui and the fear of vengeance was lifted front Ko-gu-ryu. 
I'iw immediately *ent an savoy to the T ang court offering 
her allegiance. Pilk-je and Sil-la were only a year behind her 
ii: paying their respects to the new Emperor. As a test of 
Ko-gu-ryu sincerity. Emperor Kao-tsu demanded that she 
'•end back the captives taken during the late war. As the 
price of peace Ko-gu-ryu complied a:ul seal back io.ouo men. 
The next year the T aug Emperor conferred the*.title of royal¬ 
ty upon all the three kings of the pen in sub which, instead of 
settling the deadly feud between them, simply opened a new 
and final scene of the fratricidal struggle. To Ko-gu-ryu the 
Emperor sent hooks on the Shinto faith, of the introduction 
of which into Korea we here have the first intimation. 
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The Image of Gautama. 

a Of the buddhtst monks. * 

J!V 

Archer Butler Hulbert 

Tin- 11 it inks form in line and p&M before the Intake vi f.iml -:»ia ruu: 
Left to ri'-hl cbaatir.g as follows. ■ 

lu jjionniaiih-halH on a pale. white nigltL 
I silently take ray 

To ponder well on the west winds wail 
As it sings aloft over hill and dale 
And brings to this retreat 
TliC Voice oi the Void and the Great rnktio'Vti 
To moan with the monks in monotone. 

He knows he lies who dare* to say 
That Karma ‘ cannot be : 

For the body of Dkanna 5 . pure and white. 

Fiver live* in the liquid light. 

Tab' his :onij we may *.*>t see. 

In a thousand rivers there water is 
In a thousand rivers a moon* | 

In a thousand leagues no cloud is seen 


■* Thii> chant isTranslated freely from the original. 
* Tht poetic name for 1*. monastery. 

; The >uie of sin or error arising from ij-uoranct. 
; The iLi-ctrir.* of fcu.iflbiatr 1 . ptrEOirlec'? 

!’v rcflecli«i». 
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And the Heavens lie like ati endless dreamv*’ 
To temple oar wind-swept tomb. 

On Griddorc Beak wlicre vultures fly + 

And Inctronfc. flowers ztre found, 

Bull many ar. occult thing may be. 

If the wood comes not can the tortoise see. 
Till a thousand years roll round ? J 

i They paas* and prostrate themselves } 

< i Honorable One by the Altar, 

O source of the pure, endless Springs.. 
Strengthen our frail Irps that falter, 

O grant us the Three Blessed Things r. 
The Buddha, 

The Dhanna, 

The Sangha. 

The thrice-blest,. the Three Precious Things. 

i They ret're. > 

A clear. pure wind £ of a measureless source 
Blew fair and straight alar. 

Had not your heart been proved so sweet 
Who would have dared its message keep. 

Pyel Ho oi Kasyapa ? $ 

In nil the forest but one tree stood 

Mew sprung from living soil ; |j 
The buds grew ripe in the wind's caress 


The unclouded heavens, typical ci the pure faith of Buddha. 

1 r.riilhakuti, or Vulture l’eak. it) India, where Mai a in the form of :> 
vulture tempted Anauda. Formerly covered with the cells of ascetics. 

; An immense tortoise that lives in the sea ami catches u glimpse of the 
world only once in a thousand year*, and not even then nnless it 
chances to find a piece o: wood with n bole in it through which it czn 
insert its bend. Failing this, the opportunity is lost for another 
thousand years. This is a figurative expression referring to the 
fortunate, chance of Buddha's birib intu the world. 

£ The one in whom the first Buddha entrusted the faith. The purity <<i 
the doctrine ic typified as a pure, clear wind. 

I Referring to the Hnddhisl faith which was supposed to have existed 
before the world was created. 
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■While glorious blossoms burst to bless 
A sin-bound world of toil. 

•Nor yet what might their color be 

Was no mau found to tell „• 

For white tifcv were not, yet did ‘jack 

The tint of azure aud of black : 

Nor man knew whence thev fell. 

• 

' At their ceils the monks chant a stanza of repentance anil jcj;i*:il tl-r 
piaver fur Die Three Blessed Things.! 

Sit* itself no nature has,* 

But follows passion’s track. 

O starve that passion to its death. 

No more to chill the soul’s sweet breath. 

A’o more to draw us back : 

O Honorable One who ever hears. 

Rthoid our penitential tears. 

See that we prostrate : alt. 

By mandate swift dispel our fear* 

O Honorable One who ever hears 

Grant its the T ree Blessed Tilings 
The Buddha. 

The Hharma. 

The Saugha. 

The tbrice-blessed, the Thm Ptedous. Thingi. 

(1b the morning the procession passes the image from right tr* lot*. >* 
opposite tu the direct? oa oi the night before. I 

The three worlds swing in a:i etidiess arc 4 
Rebirth, decoy and death : 

And n hundred thousand KalpasJ fly 
Tike a grain o: dust across the sky, 

While Buddha breathe?; a breath. 

Could one but walk on a mountain top 
And there Cha-kein S could meet. 

Tho* autumn winds blew wild and bold. 

- The tenets of the doctrine were debatable, only the general principle* 
were known. 

J Mori? literal *jv t hi? raiutny un<l nf n wi-l ImrVH 

4.52c .one .om yeans. 

Out* o: the sever. worthies of the l&inlxx* Grove. 
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And autumn leaves fell sere and old. 

What joy in that retreat 

(Prostrating.) 

O Honorable One by the Altar 

O Source of the pare, endless springs- 
Strengthen the weak Ups that falter, 

O grant us the Three Blessed Things. 

The Btrddha, 

The Dharnia. 

The Sangha. 

The thrice-blest, the Three Precious Thiu^s, 
(Rising and marching to the day's medications.! 

As the day prows warm on the south incline. 

I stlentlv take mv scat 
And ponder well on the south wind's cry. 

As it moans through the crags with a stifled sigh. 
With my censer and incense complete. 

And our chanting goes forth to the Honorable * lr*- 
As he sits by the Altar on High. 

Striving to break the dark clouds of night. 

That worlds may reflect his glorious light, 

And Karma be banished iov ave. 
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Baron von nollendorff. 


Baron P. G. vou Mollendorff. whose death occurred at 
Ningpo, China, on April 20th :$or, was a leading figure in Ko¬ 
rean politics and finance during the dramatic period of Korea's 
opening to foreign intercourse. Tnere is perhaps no more 
fitting place to give a r£snm6 of the chief events in his career 
in Korea than in this Review, and (he important part he play¬ 
er. in the peninsula abundantly warrants more than a single 
word. 

We will remember after thar the atunic of i$$2. which 
was a purely military riot, the Japanese retired from Seoul, 
having been driven from the temporary legation gro.iv.ds out¬ 
side the West Gate. Several Japanese were killed during this 
entente. On the fifth of the seventh moon Count Iuouye arriv¬ 
ed in Chemulpo and demanded an indemnity for the lives of 
these murdered Japanese. The ex-Regent who, after the 
Queen's flight to the south, was again in power replied that to 
cover such indemnity it would be necessary to tax all Japanese 
merchants heavily. This was equivalent to a refusal, and the 
Japanese envoy immediately withdrew to Japan. 

Hardly had lie left when a Chinese force 3.000 strong 
landed at Nam-yang off the town of Su-wun. It can scarcely 
he doubted that these troops came at the urgent call of the 
Min faction which had suffered so severely in the imtuh. and 
it was from that hour that the Min party turned unreservedly 
toward China and gave tire latter occasion for beginning that 
series of encroachments upon Korea's practical independence, 
which terminated in the China-japan war. These troops en¬ 
camped in various places in and about Seoul. Then followed 
the ruse by which the ex Regent was spirited away to China, 
thus leaving the field quite clear for the Min party to work. 
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out the problem of Korea's opening. It should be borne in 
mind that this Min party or faction was at this time progress¬ 
ive. It had strongly and successfully combatted the extreme 
conservatism of the Regent and whatever of progress had been 
made was through their direct influence, But the necessity of 
obtaining Chinese military backing turned their progressive 
tendencies China-ward thus securing their ultimate non-suc¬ 
cess. This is evinced by every move that follows. 

Toward the close of 1882 a Foreign Office was established 
and it at once invited the Chinese to secure an adviser for it. 
The Chinese complied and P. G. von Mollendorff of the Im¬ 
perial Chinese Customs Service was appointed to come to Korea 
and establish a customs service and act as adviser to the For¬ 
eign Office. This was the first diplomatic triumph of the Chin¬ 
ese. Von Mollendorff was a man of commanding presence, 
great affability of manner, and fluency pf speech. But above all 
his other qualifications he was an excellent student of Chinese 
and could write and speak that language with readiness. 
Probably this explains best of ull his close contact with the 

Koreans and their unquestioning confidence in him. 

lie arrived in Korea in the Spring of 1883 accompanied 
by upward of a score of other .Europeans who were to be 
placed in the leading positions in the Custom's Service. 

He was soon installed in his position of Vice President of 
the Foreign Office receiving the title of Ch‘am-p l an, a title of 
the second grade, only the P‘an-su grade b^iug superior to it. 
He elected to live in purely Korean style. He put his hair 
up in a top-knot, wore the broad-brimmed Korean hat and the 
flowing Korean robes and adopted Korean customs even to the 
details of domestic life. There were those who smiled at this 
as being extreme but there is no doubt that this together with 
his knowledge of the Chinese character brought him much 
nearer to the Koreans than he otherwise could have come. Bu t 
of course the question arises whether this closeness of contact 
was essential to the carrying out of the work in hand ; whe¬ 
ther. in fact, somewhat more of distance would not have con¬ 
duced to a longer lease of power and a greater effectiveness of 
service. One can but marvel at the amount of work that von 
Mollendorff assumed from the very first. One would think 
that the thorough organization of a customs service would have 
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exhausted the energies of any one man but he not only assumed 
this work but practically dictated the work of the Foreign 
Office at a time when that branch of the service was burdened 
with countless questions of the utmost delicacy, when treaties 
with foreign powers were still lobe drawn up ar.d ratified, when 
trade regulations, foreign settlements and the strained rela¬ 
tions between Japan and Chius had all to be kept constantly 
and strenuously in mind ; and when questions of finance had 
to be grappled with. The (Government needed ten men all as 
strong as von Mollendorff to help in these multifarious works 
but it had— one. It was manifestly beyond the power of any 
man to do all these things and do them well. It is too much 
to expect any one man to be first-class linguist, diplomat and 
financier and to be both organizer and executive in oil these 
branches at one and the same time. And the difficulty of his 
position was greatly increased by the factional strife that was 
rapidly drawing on toward the crisis of December, 1884. 

It was inevitable that one or other of the departments of 
which tie was chief should suffer. The customs suffered from 
lack of supervision. The receipts were considerable but no 
accounts were ever rendered to the Government nor were the 
national revenues swelled from this source. At the same time 
more serious difficulties arose in connection with the Foreign 
Office. The various foreign representatives naturally felt 
some degree of besitation in dealing with a Foreign Office in 
which everything was decided by a foreigner appointed by 
China and presumably working in the interests of that power. 
Itt that slate of things the British attitude was the logical one. 
namely the managing of the purely diplomatic matters through 
the Peking representative. During the initial stages in the 
evolution of a Foreign Office his services must have been of 
rare value but that he should continue to dominate the foreign 
relations of the country was of course impossible. His position 
was further embarrassed by the fact that two Chinese generals. 
Wang Suk-drarg and Ma K On-sang. were attachees of the 
Foreign Office. 

The year 1SS3 which marked the height of von Mol¬ 
ten dor ft’s. power in Korea witnessed more advance in Korea 
than any other year either before or after. A glance at the 
“Chronological Index" published recently shows this cor.- 
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ehisively. Ii beheld lhe yrgani/xitiun of the Foreign Office 
and of '.he Customs, the ratification of a treaty between Korea 
and the l otted States. The Regulations for trade in Liao 
Tur.g - were drawn up arid signed. The Japan-Korean con- 
vemioris in regard to port limits, fisheries and trade were 
signed. A Korean Embassy was despcached to the United 
States. 

The Japan Korea convention regarding the Chemulpo 
Settlement was drawn np and ratified. Ad Eng’.ish school was 
started at the instigation of von M ollendorff. The British- 
Korean treaty was drawn up and signed. The German Ko¬ 
rean treaty was signed. An arson a', was erected in Seoul. 

These are a leu ol l he lhiugs Baron von Moliendorff was 
doing in addition to his duties as Commissioner of Customs, 
lit which a great many perplexing questions must have been 
Handled owing to the, as yet. unsettled condition of things and 
lie tact that the service had not been gotten into smooth 
running order. 

But. as stated above, the time was soon to come when the 
Foreign Office must voice Korean sentiment instead of bowing 
to lhe will of any one foreigner however capable he may have 
been. The Foreign Representatives desired to deal more 
directly with the Korean Government than was possible tinder 
these conditions. It is impossible to say exactly what led to 
ins resignation from the vice-presidency ot the Foreign Office. 
It was Joue in order to test the feeling of the Government in the 
matter, blit his relations with the Government were such as to 
warrant his belief that the resignation would not be accepted. 
And in truth if the Government had felt at liberty to follow its 
own inclinations his services would doubtless have been re¬ 
tained in the Foreign Office, but one can easily sec that under 
the circumstances this could not well be. So Ilis Majesty re¬ 
luctantly accepted Baron von MOllendorff's resignation. 

One cannot escape the conviction that bad von Mollcuiiorff 
been able to dissociate himself from his many other forms of 
work and to devote ail his energies to the work of the Foreign 
Office, and if he had been able to do it hi a more impersonal 
way, rather as adviser than as a virtual dictator, he would 
have had an opportunity for distinction such as few men have 
had in the Far East. That his temperament was of such a 
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“kind hs to result:! this impossible is his misfortune rather than 
Lis fault. That he worked hard and faithfully in the Foreign 
Office camio* be gainsaid. 

But he still retained the Chief Cotnmissionership o: the 

customs and here was a field of labor that vwa* worthy of tis 

• 

l>est powers, but he seems to hav? been bent upon carrying 
•out many schemes for Korea’s development that were out¬ 
side this field. These were without exception laudable in 
themselves but were thwan'd one after the other either 
through untoward natural conditions or through the apulliv 
o£ the Govern™ eut, which seems to have takcu them -up rathci 
as fads of the hour than as a settled system ui improvement 
wWch must be carried through to a successful termina¬ 
tion. 

The first of these innovations was a school for the training 
of interpreters. It was a most necessary and most useful in¬ 
stitution and the man selected by von Molleudurfl as a head o: 
that school Prof. T. E. Hallifax. was an efficient and success¬ 
ful teacher. It is much to be regretted that this school was 
allowed to disband after van M Ollendorff left. But even dur¬ 
ing its brief existence at accomplished a very valuable work 
for Korea. This school was organized in the summer of iSS;, 
■while von Mojlcndorff was still in the Foreign Office, 

In i*d4 von Moilcndorff elaborated a scheme tor the cul- 
tuv: of silk oti an extensive scale, lie sent to Shanghai and 
engaged the services of A. Maertens. Ksq. an expert of ac¬ 
knowledged capacity and long experience. Mr. Maerteti' 
•came to Korea and went to work with energy, investing con¬ 
siderable money of his own in the venture. But like every¬ 
thing else, the plan fell through uecaitsc of the lukewarm ties- 
of Government. There was no intrinsic reason why sericul¬ 
ture should not be. carried on in Korea on a large scale and 
with eminent success, but the Government did not possess the 
requisite negree nf pertinacity, end two years later the wholc 
thing was given up at a sacrifice of many thousands m 
-dollars. 

Then again von Mollendorfi proposed to magnify the cul¬ 
ture oi tobacco in Korea and supply '•he East with the Korean 
grown article. Tut this purpose: he obtained the services oi 
a German gentleman. Mr. Knifiier. from Japan who came tt- 
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Korea arul looked over the ground, but the scheme was aband¬ 
oned before any considerable amount of money had been, 
thrown away upon it. 

Mining also occupied the atvcnthm of von MollcndorfF 
and it was through him that Dr. Gottsche, a Geiuiau geolo¬ 
gist, came to Korea and travelled extensively through the 
country iti the summer and autumn of 1S84. Ax the sub¬ 
sequent opening of gold and coal uirncs in the north have 
demonstrated, there was nuthiug chimerical about the plan 
and yet it failed. There was no one to carry rt through to a 
successful issue. 

Tt was about the same time, July 31, that von Mol- 
lendorff resigned fro«u the vfce presidency of the Foreign Of¬ 
fice. but he seems to have been as ambitious as ever for the 
industrial development of Korea, for m that same mouth 
Joseph Rosenbaum was called to Korea by vou Mollendortf for 
the purpose o? beginning the manufacture of glass from the 
sand along the Han River. Birt as it was found that the sand 
was not the rr?ht kind for Klass-making Mr, Rosenbaum was 
instructed to begin the manufacture of matches, A plant was 
secured and a certain amount of work was done, A large 
number of matches were turned out bnt as they were without 
heads the scheme did not succeed as a financial venture and 
\Ir R'o^fnbaum retired. This too might well have been made 
a success had it been carried on with determination, for today 
we see the Japanese reaping a rich harvest m Korea from the 
match business, 

A foreign mint was also determined upon. The currency 
of the country was to have been transformed aud the monetary 
system rehabilitated- There was neid enough of it and there 
was no intrinsic reason why good coin should not have been 
minted. An enormous amount of money was put into it by 
the Government but as time.went on something else arose that 
caught the fancy of officials that were responsible, and thus 
the costliest venture that the Gocvmmeut ever made fell to- 
the ground. 

The repeated abandonment of plans for industrial im¬ 
provement leaves the unpleasant impression that the Korean 
officials in charge of them were anxious to retire from the re¬ 
sponsibility and labor involved in tlxeir successful prosecution 
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••assoon as they found out that there was no Ionger_ any prob¬ 
ability of personal gain to themselves in them. For this von 
Mollendorff can hardly be held responsible. That he sincere 
iy desired to see Korea progress along industrial lines -eanuot 
•be doubted but all the tome he was wnrking without the prop¬ 
er or necessary amount of sincere unselfish backing on the 
-part of the Koreans in power. 

Mean tv bale the Custom's Service had been performing i:s 
function steadily and with a modicum of success. But vor 
Mollendorff had given so much time and energy to other mat¬ 
ters that the best results had not been attained. Still the 
■Government reposed fall confidence in its adviser, as is shown 
lx; the fact that when in April 1885 Port Hamilton was occupied 
by the British, von Mollendorff was asked to accompany 
•a commission to Port Hamilton and to Japan for the 
purpose of helping to a speedy settlement of the rjites. 
tion. 

This is a fitting place to set straight one misapprehension 
which was to some extent prejudicial to '.he reputation of liar- 
ou von MotlcndoriT. The Koreans go; (he notion that he* wa> 
working in the interests of Russia. Such a report, however 
unfounded, could not but prove detrimental to his influence 
among Koreans. It may or may not be true that he cons id 
:red it wise to have the matter of army reorganization put i:i 
Russian hands. But even ii true it does not follow that h«- 
was not attempting to work solely in the interests of Korea. 
The army needed reorganization and a ad c: any circumstances 
the work must be done by foreigners. Von Mollendorff’> 
connection with China made it impossible for him. to pTopo.!* 
that the matter be left to the Japanese. It could not he ex 
peeled that he would propose that il be done by the English. 
China could not be depended Upon for this work, for she was 
herself in need of military tutelage. That he should have 
preferred io let Russia do it is not a. thing to be laid tip to Hi* 
discredit except as the jealousy and suspicion of other power.- 
might prompt them to impute sinister motives to him. Rus¬ 
sia was a neighboring and friendly power and one well able to 
pet the Korean army m shape for effective work. If he so 
proposed, which is -a matter of mere surmise it shows no lack 
of solicitude for Korea's welfare. It merely shows that he 
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was unaware of a deep-seated though seldom expressed sus¬ 
picion on the part of Koreans in regard to Russia's methods- 
and intentions. 

Even if \re take the fact of von Molliiidorff’s decoration 
C»y the Russian Government as an indication that he favored 
a certain degree of Russian influence in Korea k is easy to 
find reasons for il which redound to his credit. Japan had 
taken a leading part in the opening of Korea and China nay 
well have feared that Japanese influence would become par¬ 
amount in the peninsula. What other influence than that of 
Russia could have been appealed to in order to offset that of 
Japan and effect an equilibrium that would insure the an 
timiity of Korean institutions? Only a few years had passed 
since Japan had witnessed a sanguinary rebellion whose 
fundamental reason was the hesitation of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to make, war upon Korea. This indicated a strong desire 
on the part of a numerous party in Japan to go to extremities 
in the peninsula. Under these circumstances no reasonable 
man can deny that the introduction of a modicum of Russian 
influence would be directly in the interests of China. At least 
such an explanation can he given of von Molletidorff's attitude, 
and it should set at rest any uuworlhy suspicion of his having 

been in anv wav untrue to the best interests of Korea. But 
* • 

when vxe consider the Korean attitude toward Russia and tllC 
influences that might be brought to bear upon Peking to 
thwart von MolleudorfTs plans it is not surprising that his 
position became untenable and that on Sept. 4th. 1SS5 he was 
relieved of the position of Chief Commissioner of Customs, liis 
place being filled by another member of the Chinese Custom’s 
staff, II. F. Merrill, Esq. 

Such is a brief and inadequate account of Baron von 
MollendorfFs work in Korea. That much of that work was 
highly beneficial to Korea is a«. true as that the extremely 
broad field he endeavored to cover made it impossible to 
achieve success in every part. 


Home for Destitute Children. 

Those who attended the public meeting at the Home for 
Destitute Children 011 the afternoon of May 30th, passed a 
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very enjoyable afternoon and gained a new impression of this 
most praiseworthy institution. Few of us would have believed 
that homeless children, bag-boys, and vagrants of extreme 
degrees, taken literally from the streets, could be brought in 
so short a space of time to such admirable discipline and to 
the preliminary stages of such complete fitness for citizenship 
as these children exhibit. It is quite safe to assert that in nc 
one of the Christian Churches of Korea is any such precision 
and unison attained in the singing of hymns. The exhibition 
o: industries was interesting beyond description. One does 
not often see a child of five years sea: himself upon the floor and. 
taking a wisp of straw and turn it deftly into a pair of shoes 
for his own wear. The skill of the blind hoys in weaving 
colored mats and backets is notable. Other parts oi the ex¬ 
ercises. such as recitations and marching, were also of great 
interest as showing careful training. 

The officers of the Home wish usto express their apprecia¬ 
tion of the effort made by busy people in attending upon this 
occasion, and of the kindness of the ladies who furnished 
and served the refreshments and made other preparation. 
Also and especially, of the obliging considerateness of Hon. 

J. McLeavy Brown in occupying the chair. 

The Home for Destitute Children came into being be¬ 
tween three and four years ago in res5xjr.se to the unwearying 
efforts of Miss jean Perry, its superintendent. It occupies, 
rent-free, a most suitable property outside the West Gate of 
Seoul. A Council of nine ladies and gentlemen, members of—- 
several different missionary bodies, give aid to Miss Perry in 
administering the Home. But it has no fixed resources and 
is wholly dependent for support oa the contributions oi those 
interested in its welfare. Ycl there has never bce:i a time 
since its opening whet) funds were not in hand for immediate 
needs. 

There are at present twenty-three inmates, of whom 
nineteen are boys. Most of the work of the institution i* 
done by these children, including cooking, laundering, and 
the care of a large garden. Last summer quite a sum of 
money was earned by raising foreign vegetables and selling 
them at til': legations and elsewhere. At the same time a 
laundry for foreign patrons was carried 011 to the great sati>- 
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faction of some dozen or more employers. With the coming 
of cold weather it had to be discontinued for lack of facilities 
and of foreign supervision. Many other industries have 
been engaged in with marked success, and a friend of the 
Home is now in England studying brick-making, silk-weav¬ 
ing aud several forms of industry with the expectation of 
returning and introducing their, among the beneficiaries of 
the institution. Daily classes are also held for the instruc¬ 
tion oi thechildreii whether girls or boys, itt both Chinese and 
Korean, in singing, arithmetic, geography, sewing, and other 
branches of elementary knowledge. 

The care of so large and busy a household is necessarily 
a great strain, and Miss Perry lias often passed considerable 
periods devoid of efficient assistance. No one will wonder that 

she greatly feels the nead of a thorough rest. Funds are 
waiting that especial purpree and she is detained from a trip 
to England only by the difficulty of providing during her 
absence for the care to her charges. 

We bespeak the interest of ail friends of Korea in this in¬ 
stitution, so desirable an object lesson in Christian civiliza¬ 
tion, and already so notably successful in several respects-—a 
beggar-boy in less than a year transformed into an energetic 
student of the art of compounding drugs—several waifs ad¬ 
opted into native homes—a group of happy, neat, industrious 
Children in training to institute thrifty homes. Many facili¬ 
ties not now possessed arc desirable, and funds are always 
welcome for the supplying of daily needs. Probably nowhere 
in Korea will a sum of money bring more, satisfactory return 
to its giver. The treasurer is Mrs. Fulton Gifford, Seoul. 
Korea. 


Korean Etymology. 

The fascinating study of Korean etymology has received 
as yet but little attention. Tt will be many years before an 
adequate presentation of the subject will be possible. Ko r ean 
is an agglutinative language and highly iudected, especially in 
its verbal forms. Probably two thirds oi all pure Korean 
words car, be traced to verbal stems. It is my purpose in this 

paper not to discuss the subject of Korean etymology but by 
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taking up one small phase of it to illustrate a line of study 
that ought to prove of great value to the serious student of the 
language. For this purpose I will touch upon the verhal 
nouns in ° —ni. But even this is too broad a subject foT a 
brief paper, so i shall confine myself to the verbal nouns in ° 
hased upon verbs whose stems end in 2 =1. 

By verbal nouns in ® we mean the nouns which are 
formed on the stems of verbs by the simple addition of the 
letter pom, from .2.—"to see," from 

<"todo,” mit-eum, from 91 ="tobelieve.” Togetat 
the meaning of this verbal noun we must notice that there are 
three verbal uouus ending respectively in 7]—ki, X|=cbi and 
°=m. The verbal noun in 7 |=ki denotes the present per- 
foiuiill) ce of thcact a* 7j=iufik-ki "eating,” 01 "the act of 
eating," ^ 7]—chap-ki, "catching” or "the act oi catching.” 
The. verbal noon in is used almost always iu a future 
or negative sense 7j-*{ o|- ?)-—*ka-ji ma-ra. "do not go.” 
^ 44 * 1 ^ 3 l.£ = t>*-gaka-ji an-k‘es-so "I will not go.” The 
The verbal noun iu °=m indicates a past act or the preseut 
product of a past act. 9J -£*=mit-eum is the past verbal noun 
of the verb 9 l=mit. "to believe.” It means "belief” not 
merely the act of believing. It is the residuum or the prod¬ 
uct of believing; aswe might ask what a man's beliefs arc. 
But as v\e are to confine ourselves to verbs in 2=1 we 
must notice that the simple letter 0 cannot be added without 
the use of a helping vowel. The two weak vowels 0=, ( and 
o. =eui are used in Korean for this purpose. From the verb 
5^— mit. "to believe” we do not get ° but gf-£- the help¬ 
ing vowel Sl being used to introduce the So the verb 
-jj.=nol, "to play” adds & but the final 2 of the stem is at¬ 
tracted into the second syllable giving us S> —no-ram, 
"gambling'' 

From dfJL 4 J ““P a ‘ ICU ‘ ta we have g=pa-ram, "hope. 
From 4 2 4 ta-reu-ta, "to be different” we have 4 w 
"difference.” From the verb 5J4 whose stem is kui, 
"to walk” we have 7 ^-f-=kG-reum, "a pace." 

The cases above cited are well known to be derived from 
the verbs in the form of the past verbal noun but in looking 
through a Korean vocabulary ve shall find many words ending 
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in f or whose derivation is not .so plain and our e=n1o fty 
compels us to inquire whether they too are not so derived. 

Having cited a few in which the derivation is beyond 
question let us advance to consider some in ivhich the connec¬ 
tion is not quite so plain and yet It; reasonably certain. Take 

the word -§-=u-retim, “ice.’ 1 There can be little doubt 
that it is the past verbal noun of ^ *^=i’l-ta, “’to freeze." Ti 
is the result of freezing. Then again the word 4'H' m^ans 
"sorrow" and is evidently from the verb ^ s_'^-“ , su>rcu*ta, 
"to grieve." The verb V <+-=ta-ra-na-ta "torun" gives 
us the word 4 H which is found in the compounds 4-#-9j' 
-=t.T*ram-pak-jil "to scamper ’ and 4 * 3j=ta-ran->-ch'wi. 
“squirrel.” From the verb ^ 4~'u ta "to know.” whose 
stem is £ " c have the noun which is found in the re* 

duplicated form ©V g o\ 4 -*a-ram-a-ri. ‘'acquaintance.” 

With all these in mind it is not hard to believe that c\ 
f =u-ram. "an armful" is from <&4—in la “to take in the 
arms,” “to cm brace." The two words ^ g =yQ-raro, “fruit" 
and ^ -S-~ vu-reum "sumim-:” would seem to have some 
etymological relationship and I believe they sr» both from the 
verb £4— yul-ta "to open," in the sense of development, 
although of course the fact that --yiil is the Korean pro¬ 
nunciation of the Chinese character for “heat" might suggest 
another derivation. It would be quite contrary to the genius 
ui the language to form the word aj-g- from the simple Chi¬ 
nese word £ although I confess the coincidence is sufficiently 
striking. 

The verb ^ 4 —mut-ta “to ask" has for its stem ■?-»{ or 
and from this we gel as illustrated in the compound 
-T- ® ^ ^ 4 in which 1 =niu-rain "question,” 

:Q=nial-eh‘im, “a matching,” “a comparing," the whole 
meaning “to compare evidence. ” The noun »f|““natttre" 
“characteristics" may be reasonably derived from 4^ =na ' la 
“to be born” "to originate,” although 3t the present time 
there is no 2 iu the verb 44- The words 4 |“’pa-ran: 
"thread” and 4 £=pa-nal “needle" seem to have agreat af¬ 
finity but we have found no verb that these can be thrived 
from. They are probably derivatives of a verb now obsolete. 
The word J£Li; ^-po-ram has two meanings, first “a sign” and 
second “full moon.” The meaning “a sign" would indicate 
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derivation from “to see;" and as the moon plays ;i 

vicst important part in marking time- in Korea the meaning 
"full moon" is not difficult of explanation. 

I have reserved the three most interesting cases to con 
cLude this little sketch. They are the words : 

I “ku Tam "a cloud. ' X’pon applviag to a Korean 
scholar he immediately declared without any prompting that 
thiF word was derived from ^ 4--"kui-tu. "to roll." referring 
to the motion of the clouds. "The Roller.*.'" Not a bad 
description of that most beauti-v.l of nature's phenomena. 

^ fpa-ram. "wind.” This word is very commonlv 
pronounced pu-ram in the south and apparently comes from 
1 S’4 == P ll,J -ta "to blow" whose stem ss -§■ -pul. 

§ =sa-roin "man.’' This most important aiol coin* 
moil word of pure native origin presents no difficulty. The 
vei b 4 4= san-tu "to live", whose stem is *«il provides ns 
with a striking example of thb etymological law in Korea. 
As Eve war the "Mother of all ,'/?%" so in Korea, man is 

tV.c /./wVfr < ''ir. 

Such are a Jew hints at a subject which is not unworthy 
id investigation. The great amount of erosion which this 
language ha? suffered during the centuries, and the losses it 
has sustained through the introduction of Chinese, complicate 
iht problem and give opportunity for the formulation of end¬ 
less theories, but tat difficulties in the way should only wild 
the appetite ol the true student. 

To suggest only one out of r.iuny y aluaiik- lines of study. 
it would he interesting to secure a list of those words which 
formerly must have existed here in pure Korean but which 
we have today only in Chinese, and by a study ui derivatives 
discover what the original pure Korean word must have been 
For instance the ordinary word for "room" in Korea is pang, 
which is of course pure Chinese. Surely there must hav<- 
beeu a Korean word for this, before the introduction of Chin¬ 
ese. But we notice that the btoiid flat stones that are used in 
making a Korean door are called ’9-=ku-JtUl-tang. At 

the same time among the country districts ol Kyiig—sang IK* 
in the south the word «=ku-deul is used almost exclusive¬ 
ly to mean room. Thus we conclude that Ku-deu! b the pure 
iuivve word io: room. 
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Fishing Boat. 


The largest native Korean craft is railed? 
the tho-gi chant-nan fit. This means the 
"Cho-gi Catching Boat.' r cho-gi being a sort of fish much in. 
demand in Korean markets. These boats differ in size, but the 
largest arc seventy-two feet long, twenty-four feet wide and. 
twelve feet deep. The width is further increased by wine gang¬ 
ways on cither side which extend four feet over the water. 


The two masts are seventy-two and sixty-six feet high re¬ 
spectively. The sails are fifty-four feet long by thirty feet 
wide. The anchor rope is six inches thick and 420 feet long' 
and is handled by a huge reel, twelve feet wide. The anchor 
is made of hard wood and is sixteen feet long. The rudder is 
twenty one feet long and five and a half feet broad. The rud¬ 
der post is a foot thick and forty feet long. They anchor in 

feet os water or less while the net in being cant. The net 
itself is in the shape of a huge hag, 300 feet long, the opening 
being regulated by two poles each of which are seventy feet 
loug. One oi them is sunk to the bottom and the other is 
held immediately under the boat in a horizontal position. The 
opening of the net is sixty feet long by eighteen feet wide. 
The cost of one boat with complete, outfit is about $2800. 
Korean currency. A full fishing crew consists of forty-five 
men, but twenty-live only arc required to handle the boat. 
A fairly successful cruise will bring in 500 tong of fish, each 
representing 1000 fish. 

They sell, on the wharf, for $10 or Si? a tong which 
means from $3000, to $3600. A short time since, a man in¬ 
vested in one of these boats and on the first trip, which was 
unusually successful, netted something like 500 °/ a on the in¬ 
vestment. At the least estimate a single trip will more than 
pay for the entire plant and the expenses of the trip. Fish¬ 
eries form a most important asset of the Korean people. The 
"Harvest of the Sea" means more to them than almost any 
other one thing excepting rice. But like so many other of 
Korea's opportunities, the superior enterprise of neighboring 
peoples is preempting * u valuable fields and Is lining some 
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body’s pockets. It one looks at it from a L-'-oad st;m point he 
must admit that, sentiment aside, it is better to have Korea V 
neighbors catch the fish and satisfy someone's hunger than 
to have the harvest go to waste and the field lie fallow. .Every¬ 
where we come face to fae<? with lh^ patent truth that to the 
lindustrfons belong- the spoils. 

_ . It will be remembered ;hat when the vomit 

A Red ^ 

Sea Path. ** lu g lan-ioug was deposed by lus uncle m 
1456 he was sent to the prefecture of Yung 
will in Kang-wfiu Province. This ir. item* the hcnfl-vvatois of 
■of the northern branch <ti the* Hau River. The sjK-t to which 
the unfortunate boy was sent was on the south bank of the So- 
> atig. a river tributary of the Hau. Evhui ! it towered a frown¬ 
ing mass of mountains which made access to the place almost 
impossible except by crossing the narrow but deep.stream. At 
tliat time there was nothing but a miserable hamlet at the 
place and the child, for he was little more, would have starved 
had it not beer, fur the pity of n gentleman tinned Mr. Qm who 
lived on the opposite side of the stream. That gentleman at 
the risk of ;:»s own head sent cooked lice to the banished kiug 
■at tlie hand of a faithful servant who daily swam the stream 
with the dish of food upon his head. One day. however, 
when the stream was in spate, the faithful servant was swept 
down the stream and drowned. Things began to look des¬ 
perate. The loyal gentleman knew that, unless food was car¬ 
ried across, the unfortunate youth would starve. In great 
perturbation of spirit lie took a dish oi food and came to the 
river bank, but there was no way to cross. He set the dish on 
the ground and besought the Genius ol the stream to mtefferc 
in lus behalf. Immediately the waters parted before him am) 
a dry path led through the very bed of the stream. He hast¬ 
ened through this awesome chasm and lay the dish at the feet 
of his sovereign. The waters did no: close together until he 
held returned to his own side again. 

The Koreans rightly estimate the condition 
of a ’poor gentleman" as the most pitiable 
that society has to show. The following in- 
fcwfont that actually came within tbe notice of aiorciguei a few 
weeks ago throws an interesting side light on v hat expedients 

the poor but proud may Vie driven to. This particular gentle- 
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man had pawned everything that was negotiable and at fast 
found himself at the last ditch. Tim he had one thing left, 
ft was the diploma winch he had received many years before at 
a u?'„iAv.ai examination or iua-^z. With great shame of face 
kc oiVeial tl.iis ti» a Uw.ly bin well-to-do mau of liis neighbor¬ 
hood saving that if he would but buy it he would be iia r 
mediately elevate:!, l>v r.s very possession, to the position of 
gentleman and scholar. The low born would have to bow be¬ 
fore him and forswear smoking in his presence. His name 
would hr. enrolled in the glorious list of the literati and honor 
would be added to his accumulated riches. It was subtle 
flattery but the man of low degree had the remarkably good 
svu.se lo decline Inc offer, for he said that although the low 
people would have to bow before him the literati would not 
accept him at par and that consequently he would be neither 
one thing nor the other. 

Questoin and Answer. 

{13) Question. The Koreans call him the “Ant Devil." 
His body is the size and shape of a navy bean, gray in color, 
with a small thorax and head, armed with a ferocious pair of 
pincers. Or. the sunny side ora gully near the top under the 
overhanging sod he digs a funnel shaped pit-fall two inches 
wide and one inch deep. At the bottom in the cornier lie 
:ompleteiy hides himself. Presently an ant falls down into 
the pi: ar.d, struggle as it may. it cannot mount the sandy 
slope. It is a dear case of ‘‘Tile Strange Ride of Morrow by 
Jukes.” IIis struggles awaken the “Ant Devil” who switches 
bis head from side to side throwing- a little shower of sand at 
each switch until his pincers are free from the sand with 
which he has concealed himself. He then leaps on hi? prey 
anu sucks i:s blood. Around the edge of the pit will be found 
the dried bodies of his victims. His abdomen is so large in 
comparison with bis h«wl and legs tint if you dig him out 
from his earth-works he is perfectly helpless. He moves back¬ 
wards like a crab. Push him down an ant hole and presently 
you will see him dragged out by -‘in nut not one tenth his 
weight. The question is what his scientific name is and his 
common name in English. 
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Answer. Ii the late Hon. J. M. B. Sill were living and 
still in Korea we would have this question answered in an 
hour, for he was a specialist on the Arw.hnithu . We shall nut 
fail to find the. answer sooner or later. 

^/Editorial Comment. 

The recent Annual Meeting of the American Methodic. 
Mission in Koreu brings up tlic whole question of Christian 
propagandist!! in Korea, a question that is interesting to 
every one though perhaps for different reasons. 

This work is carried on so quietly and unostentatiously 
that unless one takes pains to inform himself of the facts it is 
difficult to realize that the extremely rapid spread of Christian¬ 
ity in Korea is beginning to attract world-wide attention. It 
is not merely on account of the numbers of people who have 
been led to attach themselves to the Christian Church, al- 
though this in itself is sufficiently striking, but also on ac¬ 
count of the readiness with which they give their time and 

money to the work. 

The value of this work cannot be belittled on the ground 
that mistakes are made and that unworthy persous are receiv¬ 
ed into Christian fellowship in the Church. Such has been 
the case In all lands since the founding o: the Church. It is as 
valid an argument against the Church in Europe and America 
as against the Church in Korea. The teachings of Christ 
himself and of the Apostles indicate that until the final con¬ 
summation the visible Church and the Spiritual Church will 
not be icdentical. 

In the Far East foreign opinion in regard to Missions may 
be divided into there classes. First there are people who arc 
thoroughly and warmly in favor of Christian propagandist!! 
and who openly support it by word and act. Second, there 
are those who neither advocate it nor oppose it. They at¬ 
tend to their own affairs and let others do the same. Third, 
there are those who let no opportunity pass for holding up 
missions to scorn and obloquy. They do cot hesitate to vilify 
people whom they have never seen and of whom they know 
nothing and to ridicule work of whose good or ill effects they 
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they- have absolutely no means of judging. Their position 
is aptly described by the Korean proverb “So-gyung tan- 
ch'fing ku-gyung ha-tn" or in other words “The blind man 
distinguishes between read and blue.” They would be the 
first to deny the general principle that people have a righ'. to 
use there money as they wish so long as they act within the 
law. but they make an exception of missionaries. The posi¬ 
tion is irrational and absurd. If people at home want the 
Gospel preached to the Chinese or Koreans, and find pers§ns 
willing to do it, and are satisfied with the results of the work 
doue. it is as impertinent for anyone :o indulge in abusive 
language against this work as against the work of the mer¬ 
chant, the engineer or the diplomat. But wc waste words, 
for no argument will cure the cronic grumbler against mis¬ 
sions. Hid ulliludc and tone arc so malignant u3 to leave the 
impression that his sympathies are enlisted on the other side. 

Meanwhile Christian missions thrive today, as they have 
always done, on opposition. Much lias been made of the 
Boxer troubles in China by the enemies of missions. Trade 
has been injured and missionaries are to blame ! When it is 
pointed out that Missionaries are tile vanguard of civilization 
and pioueers in the field of bringing the natives of China into 
contact with the west, that through their labors, in large part, 
the language has become accessibh to the westerner and that 
in many other ways the missionary has been of vast impor¬ 
tance to commercial interests, the grumblers change their tunt.. 
and charge the missionary with doing work outside his own 
legitimate field, as if. indeed what he has done for commerce 
were not entirely incidental to his main work. 

These opponents of missions would of course agree that 
religious freedom is one of the bulwarks of western civiliza¬ 
tion, that, iti fact, it is the main mark o: distinction between 
a merely civilized people and an enlightened people : and yet 
they demur because an opportunity is given to the Chinese or 
other non-Christian peoples to chor.se between their own na_- 
tional cults and that other oriental religion which has proved 
its cosmopolitan character by conquering the Occident. 

Wc would invite the attenton of those who claim that 
missions do not accomplish what they pretend, to certain lacts 
in Korea. During'the past fifteen years Protestant missions 
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iiavc brought into connection with the Christaiu Church be¬ 
tween eight and ten thousand Koreans. They include men 
of every class from the lowest to the highest. The only way 
to test a man's sincerity is to see how he acts. These Kor¬ 
eans have in a . ast majority ot cases made pecuniary sacrifices 
in joining the Christian Church. They have given generous¬ 
ly of their money to build chapels and schools in scores of 
country villages, they have rejected the custom of concubinage, 
suffered heavy financial losses through observance of the Sab¬ 
bath, earned the suspicion of their fellow countrymen, broken 
down the barriers of caste, discountenanced child marriage, 
destroyed their fetiches, established schools, published books, 
given almost as much money for Indian Famine Relief, in 
proportion totliesr means, as the average o: nominally Christian 
people in any other country in the world. Not more than two 
nercent of them have received salaries out of foreign funds and 
then only for full value weired. 

Now to an unprejudiced mind these results even from 
a merely social and intellectual standpoint are worth the 
money and the labor expended ■ but when we consider that 
these are the result of a moral aud spiritual change which 
bears in itself the power of self-propagation and bids fair to 
renovate the whole social fabric of Korea the price paid for it 
is infimtfcssiniol. 

The traveller in the desert digs a well and drinks at it 
but he does not take the well away with him. It is perennial, 
and thousands after him say “God bless the man that dug this 
well.” So the missionary is piercing the orid crust of this 
moral desert until living water flows which shall quench 
the thirst of many a wayfarer. The man who only sifts the 
desert sands for gold leaves it more a desert than it was before./ 

/' 


News Calendar. 

An attempt has been made by the Government to re¬ 
introduce some oid time forms of missile weapons. The firs*, 
is the “fire arrow” or Wha-jiin. It is claimed that they shoot 
Sco feet and on alighting explode with considerable force. 
The second is an old st\le caur.ou. Besides these they havt 
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wh.it they call the Yong-un-gok or "Dragon-cloud-armor" 
which is affirmed to be impervious to bullet" A trial was 
made of these lately at Yak Monastery outside the north-east 
i*ate and it is chimed they were a success. 

Since the first of June silver coin has been minted at the 
Yong-san mint. 

It is reported that the Government has granted a gold 
mining concession to tlie French. Tlie location has not been 
detenuined upon but it will he sixty // king and forty ft wide. 

The resignation of Clio Pynng-sik from the positioned 
Minister of Law has at last been accepted and on Jnryot!. 
Sin Keui-sitr. was appointed to that post. 

Of late the Japanese have been actively engaged in 
surveying along the coast. Some friction was caused in the 
vicinity of Ha-in where, the natives accused the Japanese of 
interfering with neighborhood wells. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that the Japanese should insist on a certain de¬ 
gree of cleanliness about the wells in the vicinity of which 
they are working and it is prohahly this which has incensed 
the people. The claim that the Japanese have cut the people 
off from access to the wells is doubtless a gross exaggeration. 

Sh Chfing-snu resigned from the Council and Sim Sang- 
hiui was appointed to the place on June. oth. 

On the same date MinYung-gyu was appointed President 
of the Privy Council. 

A sound of revely was heard by night and TA Han's Capi¬ 
tal had gathered then her beauty and her chivalry. The tun 
was over an enormous and bespangled Dragon Boat that was 
made at the Chang-ok-won or "Music Hall” near the Govern¬ 
ment Hospital and taken to the Palace on the tenth inst. 

There seems to be little doubt that the French loan will 
become au accomplished tact. That very many of the highest 
officials are desperately opposed to it cannot be denied but the 
Government is in great need of funds and the pressure brought 
to bear has been enormous. Officials and scholars have united 
their appeals in order to prevent its consummation but with¬ 
out avail. The Japanese press lias been especially sharp in 
its cowmen 1 s upon Yi Yong-ik and ocher officials who have 
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stood iu favor of the loan, so much so, in fact, that Yi Ycnig- 
ik appealed to the authorities to stop the ugly comments, with 
the result that the papers quieted down. We have uo argu¬ 
ments to offer for or against this loan. It is impossible to say 
whether it will be for Korea's ultimate good or not. It de¬ 
pends entirely upon what use is made of the powerful influence 
thus brought directly to bear upon the Korean Government. 
The conflicting interests of foreign povrersin Korea give every 
political move a double aspect. It is the best thing in the 
world or the worst, according to which side you arc on. We 
only trust that it will work ultimately for Korea's welfare. 
If we were sure it would not, we should be free to say so. To 
tell the truth it is very difficult to say just what is what in the 
peninsula to-day. To use an Americanism, we do not know 
just “where we are at." If anybody knows, let him tell, 
but it is very apparent that in Korean official life to-day there 
is comparatively little of that oii/im cum digaitau which is so 
dear to the heart of a true born Korean. That Korean official 
life is at least strenuous appears from the warmth with which 
Yi Yong-ik denied any connection with the French loon. The 
strenuousness of the situation reached a point that threatened 
f* a ccjHapse. 

/ In the absence of disinterested witnesses it is impossible 
to obtain au unbiased account of the riots in the island of 
Quclpurt. The beat we cau do is to give a free translation of 
the report of the magistrate of that district. Yi Cba-ho. It is 
straightforward and bears all the outward marks of veracity, 
but we cannot vouch for it. He says:— 

The difficulty arose from two causes; for two years the 
tax-collectors have beeu levying excessive loll on the people of 
the island and in the second place the Roman Catholic adher¬ 
ents have been playing a very high hand. If the excesses of 
the tax gatherers, such as plundering houses, seizing fields, 
binding and belting the people, be not stopped, and if the Ro¬ 
man Catholic adherents be not restrained from forcing people 
into the Church matters are sure to get beyond control. On 
May 14th (28th of 3rd moon) the people congregated at a 
point ten li south of the town of Che*ju and conferred together 
about their wrongs. Soon two French priests appeared on the 
scene with 300 armed followers and attempted to scatter the 
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;rov»-d. I;i this nr.exp- .use of the crowd was severely wound - 
■-’i in the leg. The leader o: the crowd was seized with live 
olliers and -earnec: captive t.o the Church. The Magistrate 
forthwith went out o: the town and ordered the people to rc- 
<ire. While this was going on the Church party cutcrcd the 
town, seized ail the arms and ammunition, barred (he gate of 
the town and terrorized the people by firing upon them auil 
killing one and wounding three others. By this time the peo¬ 
ple were thoroughly moused. The sight of blood had made them 
^iiilc reckless. They called in all the hunters that could be 
round and attacked the Roman Cathotic position, killing eight 
or nine of them. They forced their way into the town and 
released the men whom the Church Taction had seized. The 
latter seeing that things were likely to go hard with them scat¬ 
tered and the two French priests by the aid nf Klin Heui-ju 
made their escape. 

The people thereupon wrote a circular letter to every town 
and village and large numbers of Catholic adherents were 
seized and killed. Forty 01* fifty a day were massacred and on 
lhe 27th of May 250 Roman Catholics were killed. These 
were men who had scattered throughout the country trying 
to find a hiding place. Two men, Chang Yun-sfin and Ch'oe 
Sunhyang, who had been banished to the island, and had join¬ 
ed the Church, were pursued. The former was caught and kilL- 
ed and the latter escaped by boat to the mainland, and scut a 
telegram from Mok-po to the French Legation ir. Seoul. One 
hundred soldiers of the Kang-wha guard accompanied by Mr. 
Sands of the Imperial Household Department and one hundred 
of the Kwang-ju guard went to Quclpart on a French man-of- 
war and on Jane 2nd the soldiers landed and were welcomed 
by the authorities. A second body of 200 troops was sent 
later but by this time the revolt had been put down and 
everything was quiet. 

This account, given by the prefect, is an open attempt to 
place upon the adherents to Christianity p;irt of the blame for 
the troubles in Quclpart. There may be more or less friction 
between the Christians and the non-Christian populace and il 
may easily be believed that in the. presence of foreign priests 
the excessive levyiug of taxes would bear harder upon the lat¬ 
ter than upon the former. This would naturally create trou- 
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blc. We can see no reason why one. class or sect should enjoy 
imid unity from taxation- If it does, it forms a very insidious 
temptation for people to join that class or sect, whether it be 
Roman or Protestant ; which is greatly to be deplored. 

The Japanese daily newspaper in Seoul makes some rather 

-'/■ severe strictures upon what it calls the Ye-su-kyo. We do not 
know whether by this it means Roman Catholics or Protestants 
or both hut as be mentions the Catholics under the term 
ChQn-ju-kyo he apparently means Protestants. He says that 
if <in adherent o.f Christianity in Korea were asked his reasons 
for joining the Christian Church he would give one or other 
of the following, (i) Because others told me to, (2) to get the 
sugar which was promised, {3) to get medicine, (4) to get 
money, {5) because they say it is better than official position. 
(6) because my parents did so, (7) to get power, (8) to escape 
the tax-col*.ecror, (q) to get away from the jurisdiction of the 
prefect, (10) to escape from of the persecution the peddlar’s 
guild, (11) to escape the private inspectors, (12) to escape 
taxation, (13) to escape the continual importunities of the 
adherents of that religion, (14) to escape arrest. (15) tobeabie 
to steal with impunity (16} lo escape the consequences of 
having been a Tong Hat, (17) in order to have an opportunity 
to play, (18) because many handsome women have entered it, 
figi because they say I shall see heaven (20) in order to have 
an opportunity to ride upon the clouds and see the Four Seas. 

Our Japanese friends seem to be trying to aDtagonhe 
Christianity in Korea, but they* will do no harm so long as they 
talk about Korean Christians the way the Chinese talked 
about the Japanese before the China-Japan war. From a 
somewhat dost acquaintance with the facts of the case \ve are 
able to affirm that the statements made by the editor of the 
Hau sung Sifi-U)Un in regard to the reasons for Koreans join¬ 
ing the Protestant Christian Church are quite fictitious. We 
fear hr ha* Dot come into personal contact with many of them 
nor examined carefully into the question. Our friend does 
not seem to remember that modem Japan has broken away 
iron*, all this sort oi narrowness, and he would do well to em¬ 
ulate that fairness of criticism which the better portion of his 
countrymen eviucy 

On the 14th if the sth Moon (June zytb) a graud festir.il 
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will be held in honor of the 8otb birthday of the Emperor's 
mother whose title is Myitng-heun T‘S-hu. It will be held in 
the palace, and $6o,oc© has been appropriated to cover theex- 
penses. 

Rear Admiral Sir James Bruce, K. C. B. arrived in Chem¬ 
ulpo on the Barfleur on May 31st and came to Seoul in com¬ 
pany with Lady Bruce on June 3rd. They returned to Chem¬ 
ulpo on the 8th and the Barfleur left Chemulpo on the roth. 
Several other British boats have been in Chemulpo Harbor 
lately, namely the his which arrived May 25th, the Pique 
which arrived on the same date and the Astrae.a which arrived 
June 6th. Of these the Astraea is the only one in harbor 
now. The torpedo boat destroyer Otter was also in port for 
a few days. 

, A rather serious fracas took place between Koreans and 
Chinese at tire Po-chnn PyOng-niun not far from the Su-pyo Taxi 
or “Water Gauge Bridge. ’ 1 A Korean was buying some sugar 
cakes at a Chinese bakery in that place when a dispute arose 
about the quality os the goods. Some Chinese watchmcu be¬ 
gan ill-treating the Korean and two Korean soldiers who were 
on guard in the vicinity came up and inquired what the trou¬ 
ble was. The Chinese did not answer and the Korean soldiers 
proceeded to stop the quarrel, but only succeeded in making it 
worse, :or the Chinamen turned on the soldiers, knocked them 
down and took away their muskets. A considerable crowd of 
Koreans had gathered by this time and they were greatly an¬ 
gered by this treatment of the Korean soldiers. They crowd¬ 
ed round the Chinese and began throwing stones. The Chin¬ 
ese presented a solid front and charged the crowd which had 
been reinforced by some more soldiers and police. The Chin¬ 
ese. who had swords, drove them back but the stones continued 
to fly and as the crowd thickened the Chinese saw that they 
would soon be out-numbered. So they shut their shops as 
best they could and ran away. 

Soon after this some of the gendarmes and -he captain of 
the central police station appeared on the scene and stopped 
the .stone throwing. They then began investigating the ’.nat¬ 
ter and looking after the men who had been hurt. On the 
Chinese premises they foitnd 2 well filled up with rubbish and 
'.here seems to have been a suspicion that the Chinese had dis- 
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posed of a dead body in the well. It was partially cleaned 
oct. Two gtins were found beneath the rubbish but no body 
was discovered though up to the present the search has not 
been completed. A Chinese merchant and an employee were 
taken under the protection of the police and two Korean em¬ 
ployees of the Chinese were taken to police headquarters to be 
examined as to the cause of the trouble. The crowd did not. 
retire until Yu Han-ik come with an Imperial order and com- 

A 

nuinded them to disperse. The place is heavily guarded by 
soldiers and a temporary telephone station has been erected 
there. 

Up to Thursday the 20th the. missing soldier of the Pyeug- 

yang regiment had not been found and there seems reason to 

fe*r that he met his death at the hands of the Chinese. The 

Acting Chinese Minister visited the place and examinee the 

premises with the Korean authorities but no settlement o: the 
• 

•mrter had at that time been effected. 

It is reported that Yi yor.g-ib is in communication w.th 
-Otv.e French company with a view tr> t he establishment 01 11 
powder mill in Korea. The initial expense is estimated at 
$170,000. 

On Wednesday afternoon at the Seoul Union rooms a 
General Meeting of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society was held, with the President, Mr. Gubbitis. it: the 
chair. The paper of the day teas read by Rev. Geo. Heber 
Jor.cs and its subject was “The Spirit Gods of Korea." The 
audience of thirty or more enjoyed a very fine presentation 
of a mo< interesting subject. .Mr. Jones is 4 k: authority on 
his important phase of Korean life and lie handled the sub¬ 
ject in a highly entertaining and instructive manner. We 
understand that this is an introductory’ paper and that it will 
be followed by others on the same or on related themes. 

Yi Yong-ik has been relieved of the position of’ Steward 
of the Imperial F.stnte and Yi Pong-nil has been appointed ::i 
his place. 

In Seoul there are nine common schools with an at¬ 
tendance of 650. In a city of 200,00a hjuW these numbers 
ought to he multiplied at icn«l by ten. We hope the time will 
soon come when, each ward :u the c:tv vvii! ii. ve a thoroughly 
equipped school. 
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Mr. H. B. Gordou an architect from America arrived in 
Seoul on the r/th ins;, to superintend the erection oi the new 
Presbyterian hospital and mission residences in this city. 
tVe are glad to learn that the hospital work is to be pushed. 
A thoroughly equipped hospital is a crying need in Seoul. 

From the 16th iust. an extra train has been run on t.ie 
Seoul-Chemulpo Railroad thus adding much to the convenience 
o: the public. We ire waiting patiently for the Seoul-Fusan 
road to be completed. When we remember the trials and trib¬ 
ulations oi an old time trip to Chemulpo we feel a personal 

interest in every railroad in Korea. 

* 

We regret to learn that Mr. Leigh Hunt of the American 
Mines in Korea has been very ill in Nagasaki. A Mast reports 
he was slowly improving. 

M. Raul de Kehrberg, Secretary of the Russian Legation 
in Seoul, has left for Europe on furlough. His Excellency. 
A. Ravioli, the Russian Minister, has returned from japan. 

Angus Hamilton, lusq.. special correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gillette has been in town for some days. He was brought 
here by a rumor rife in Peking that on a certain day an ul¬ 
timatum on the part of one of the Powers was to create a 
crisis here aud that serious trouble was sure to result. 

Clio Pyfing-sik who has sternly opposed the doatinjf of 
.he French loan seems to have excited considerable feeling 
or. flic part of those interested in that transaction ; so much 
so. in fact, that they demanded that he should be put on trial. 
Leaving a^ide the question as to the advisability of the loan 
v.'c do not see how a man can be brought to trial for advocat¬ 
ing either one side or the other of a national policy to which 
there must be distinctly two sides. If it is true, however, that 
in his opposition he exaggerated the difficulties and misrepre¬ 
sented the amount of interest that would be required the com¬ 
plaint is well grounded. The fact is that whatever may be 
said for or against the antecedents of Cbo Ryung-sik he is one 
of the most virile and independent of the political leaders of 
the day and his opposition has been a sore drawback to the 
plans of those who wish the Government to effect a French 
loan. They tried argument and entreaty in order to break 
down his opposition but seemingly without avail. 
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Rev. Geo. Heber Jones has jus* issued an introductory 
v'ork on Church History in the native Korean. It is a 
pioneer work of its kind. It is in the from of question and 
answer, lie says in the introduction, among other things : 
“Nearly everything of a controversial nature has been passed 
over in silence until we strike the point of divergence at the 
Reformation'’—“As teachers ill the Korean Church we are 
almost dumb in the great fields of systematic and cxcgetical 
theology and their cognate studies because there is as yet no 
language in which to speak. w*c must invent our terminology. 
The book will certainly prove a valuable addition to native 
Christian literature^/ 

"A new U, S. Secretary of Legation to Korea has been ap 
pointed in the person of Gordou Pollock, iisq. of New York 

Rev. S. A. Beck, manager of the Methodist Publishing 
House. Seoul, left for America with his family on June rs:. 
Rev. Graham Lee and family,of Pveng-yang accompanied by 
Mrs. Webb left Chemulpo for America ou furlough June 22nd. 
Mrs. R. S. Ilall and Miss Lewis left June *>th for their furlough 

iu the U. S. 

The ceremony of opening the new Chemulpo Club wn- 
performed oti Saturday June 22nd at half past four. Soon 
after the guests assembled Mrs. H. X. Allen opened the door 
witb a silver key and led the way into the building. After 
the company had looked about and admired the handsome 
rooms and fittings Mr. Herbert Gofie. the Briiish Consul, in a 
neat speech, gave* some particulars as to the building of '.he 
Club, mentioning the valuable services of Messrs. Sabatiu. 
Deshlcr and I-iihrs. He* then asked Mrs. Allen to declare 
the Club opened. The health of the new enterprise was then 
drunk with great enthusiasm. After a light collation Mr. 
Goffe proposed a health “To Mrs. Alien and the Ladies ' 
which was responded to with cheers. The Silver key was then 
presented to Mrs. Allen as a souvenir of the occasion. The 
Club House with its commanding view, its spacious billiard 
and reading rooms aud the adjacent tennis courts, is a distinct 
ornament to the enterprising community oi Chemulpo. Long 
tray she wave ' 

Thomas Townsend Keller, K*j. Inspector ol U. S. Ccii- 
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suiates, Washington, U. S-, in the course of a trip through the 
Far East, arrived in Korea June 17th. He expresses himself 
as highly delighted with the bracing air and picturesque 
scenery of Korea. 

Mr. Cameron one of the superintendents at the American 
Cold Mines at Un-sau was brought to Chemulpo recently suf¬ 
fering from a disease whose nature was at first not known, but 
it soon developed into the most malignant form of small-pox 
and he died on Saturday fhe 22nd. 

It is reported that the Hon. Augustine Heard of Wash¬ 
ington, formerly U. S. Minister to Korea, died at his home in 
Washington during the Spring of the present year, though 
the exact date is not given. Mr. Heard was formerly one of 
the leading business meu ci the Far East at the time when 
the tea business was iu the heyday of its youth. 

Early iu June a sou was born to Dr. aud Mrs. R. S. 
Iiardie of Wonsan. 
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"Now that danger from the west no longer threatened Ko- 
gti-ryu. she turned to her neighbors and began to exercise her 
arms upon them. Pftk-je also attacked Sii-la fiercely and soon 

«i triangular war top being wnged in the peninsula which 

promised to be a war oi extermination unless China should 
interfere. Of course each wished the Emperor to interfere in 
her behalf and each plied the throne of China with recrimina¬ 
tions of the others and with jastifications of herself until the 
Emperor was wholly at a loss to decide between them. 

The details of this series of hostilities between the three 
Korean. states form a tangled skein. First one border iert 
was taken and -hen recovered, then the same was repeated at 
another point; and so it weDt all along the line, now one being 
victorious and now another. J,arge forces were not employed 
at any one time or place, but it was a skirmish fire all along the 
border, burning up brightly first at one spot and then at an¬ 
other. One remarkable statement in the records, to the ef¬ 
fect that Kogu-ryu began the building of a wall straight 
across the peninsula from Eui-ju to the Japau Sea tP keep oat 
the people of the northern tribes, seems almost incredible. If 
true it is another testimony to the great power of Ko-garyCi. 
It is said the work was finished in sixteen years. 

In 632. after a reign of fifty years. King Chim-p’yung 
died without male issue but his daughter Tong-man, a woman 
of strong personality, ascended the throne of SiMa, being the 
first of her sex tliai ever sat on a Korean throne. 

Many stories are told oi her precocity. Once when she 
u-as a mere child her father had received from the Emperor a 
picture of the mak-tan flower together with borne seeds of the 
same. She immediately remarked that the flowers would 
have no perfume. When asked why she thought so she re¬ 
plied “Because there is no butterfly on them ill the picture.' 
While not a valid argument, it showed a power of observation 
very uncommon in a child. This proved to he true, for when 
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ihe seed* sprouted and grew the blossoms had no fragrance'. 
The Emperor conferred upon her the title of royalty, the same 
as upon a male sovereign. 

The first few years of her reign were peaceful ones for 
Sil-la. and Pak-je, as usual when relieved of the stress of 
war, fell hack into her profligate ways again. The king built 
gardens and miniature lakes, bringing water from a point 
some twenty li away to supply them. Here he spent his time 
in sport and debauchery while the country ruled itself. 

In the fifth year oi her reign Queen Tong-man, while 
walking in her palace grounds, passed a pond of water but 
suddenly stopped and exclaimed “There is waroti our western 
Ixrrdcr. ’ When asked her reasons for thinking so she point¬ 
ed Ic the frogs in the pond and said “See how red their eyes 
ire. Il mean-* that there H; war on tlsc border." As if to 
bear out her sUitenienl, swift messengers came the next day 
announcing that Pak-je was again at work along the western 
border. So runs the story. 

And so the fight went oti merrily all along the line, while 
al the capitals of the three kingdoms things continued much 
as usual. Each of the countries scut Princes to China to be 
educated, and the diplomatic relations with China were as in¬ 
timate ns ever; but in 642 Pflk-je made the great mistake of 
her life. After an unusually successful military campaign 
against Sii-la during which she seized forty of her frontier 
posts, she conceived the bright idea of cutting off Sil-la’s 
communication with China. The plan was to block the 
way of Sil-la envoys on their way to China. Thus she 
thought that China’s good will would be withdrawn from her 
rival, Sil-la. It was a brilliant plan but it lutd after effects 
which worked ruin for P 3 k-je. Such a momentous under¬ 
taking could not be kept from the ears of the Emperor nor 
could Sii-la's envoys be thus debarred front going to the 
Emperor’s court. When the whole, matter was therefore laid 
before the Chinese court the Emperor immediately condemned 
Pifk-je in his own mind. 

About this time a Chinese envov named Chin Ta-t’ok ar- 

s 

rived on the borders of Ko-gu-ryh. On his way to the capi¬ 
tal lie pretended to enjoy rJl the view* along the way and he 
gave costly presents to the prefects and gained from them ac- 
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•curate information about every pari of the rutile. By this 
means he spied out the land and carried a fund of important 
information hack to the Emperor. Tie advised that Kc-gti- 
rvQ be invaded both by land and sea., for she would not be 
hard to conquer 

Tt was ir. tins year 642 that a Ko-gu-ryii official named 
llap So-inun assassinated the king and set up the king's neph¬ 
ew Chang as king. He himself became of course the court 
favorite. He was a man of powerful body and powerful liiiml. 
He was ns • ‘sharp ns a falcon." He claimed Jo have risen 
from the water by a miraculous birth. He was hated by the 
people because of his cruelly and fierceness. Having b> 
specious promises so far moiified the dislike of the officials as 
to leave gained a position under the government he became 
worse than before and some of the officials had an understand¬ 
ing with the king llml he must Ik put out of the way. This 
Caine to the eirs of Hap So-muu and he gave a great feast, 
during the course of which he foil upon and killed all those 
who had advised against him. He then sent aad killed the 
king ill tlie palace, cut the body in two and threw it into a 
ditch. Then, us tv* have seen, he set up Chang as king. 
This Hap So-mim is said to have worn five swords on his per¬ 
son all the time. All bowed their heads when he appeared 
and when he rode in State he passed over the prostrate bodies 

05 ttlfcll. 

When an envoy, soon after this, came from Sii-la he was 
thrown into prison as a spy and was told that he would be re¬ 
leased as >oou as Sil-la should restore to Ko-gu-ryfi the two 
districts of Ma-hyiln which had at one time belonged to Ko- 
gu-iyfi. This envoy had a Friend among the Ko-gU-ryit offi¬ 
cials and to him lie applied for help. That gentleman gave him 
advice in the form of an allegory. It was as follows. 

The daughter of the Sea King being ill, the physicians 
said that she could not recover unless she should eat the liver 
of a rabbit. This, being h terrestrial animal it was of oours* 
alrnost impossible to obtain, but finally a tortoise volunteered 
so secure a rabbit and bring it to the king. Emerging from the 
sea on tuc coast of Sil-la the tortoise entered a field and found 
a rabbit sleeping under a covert. Awakening the animal he 
begflii to t<-ll of ati isln.nr. off tho. shore where there were neither 
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hawks :ior hunters—-a rabbit's paradise, and volunteered to 
lake the rabbit across to it upon his back. When well out at 
*ea the tortoise bade the rabbit prepare for death, for his liver 
was needed by the Sea King. After a moment's rapid thought 
the rabbit exclaimed “You might Imve hud it without all this 
ado, for when the Creator made rabbits he made, them with 
detachable livers so that when they became too warm they 
i.ould take them out and wash them in cool water and theu 
j»ut them back. When you iound me I had just washed mine 
and laid it on a rock to dry. You can have it if you wish, for 
I have no special use for it.' 1 The tortoi.se in great chagrin 
turned about and paddled him back to the shore. Leaping to 
the land the rabbit cried ‘‘Good day. my friend, my liver is 
safe inside of me. ” 

The imprisoned envoy pondered over this conundrum and 
its application and finally solved it. Sending lo the king he said 
,l You cannot get back the two districts by keeping me here. 
If you will let me go and will provide me with an escort I will 
induce the Sil-la government to restore the territory to you. 
The king complied, but when the envoy had once gotten across 
the border he sent back word that the restoration of territorv 
was not in his line of business and he must decline to discuss 
the question at the court of Sil-la. 

In 643 the powerful and much dreaded Hap So-moii sent 
to China asking the Emperor to send a teacher of the Shiato 
religion ; for lie said that the three religions, Buddhism, 
Taoism and Shintoism were like the three legs of a kettle, all 
necessary. Tin: Ktnperor complied and sent a teacher, Suk- 
dn. with eighl others and with books to be used in the study 
of the new cult. 

The prowess of this Hap So-mun was veil known at the 
Chinese court and it kept the Emperor from attempting any 
offensive operations. He said it would not do to drain China 

of her soldiers at such a critical time, but that the Mal-gai 
tribes must first be alienated from their fealty to Ko-gu-ryu and 
be induced toattack her northern border. Others advised that 
Hap So-mun be allowed free rein so that all suspicion of ag¬ 
gression on the part of China should be removed and Ko-gu- 
ryQ would become careless of her defenses. This would ill 
lime bring a gotxi opportunity to strike the decisive blow. It 
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vras in pursuance of this policy that the Shinto teachers were 
sent and that Hap So-mun’s creature. Chang, was given in¬ 
vestiture. At the same time a Sil-la emmissarv was on his 
war to the Chinese court asking for aid against Ko-gu-ryfi. 
The Emperor could not comply but proposed three plan" : 
first, that China stir up the Mal-gal tribes to harry the north¬ 
ern borders of Ko-gu-ryu and so relieve the strain on tlie 
south: second, that China give Sil-la a large, number of red 
flags which she should use in battle. The Prik-je or Ko gu 
rvfi forces, seeing these, would think that Sil-la had Chinese 
allies and would hasten to make peace : third, that China 
should send ar. expedition against Pfik-je. which should unite 
with a Sil-la force ami thus crush the Pak-jc power once for 
all and join her territory to that of Sil-la. This would pre¬ 
pare the way for the subjugation of Ko-gu-ryil. But to this 
advice the Emperor added that so long as Sil-la had a woman 
•>n the throne she could not expect to undertake any large 
operations. She ought to put a man on the throne and llicti. 
after the war was over, restore the woman i( she so wished. 
The Sil-la envoy pondered these three plans but could cotv.e 
to no decision. So the Emperor called him a fool and sent 
him away. We see behind each of these schemes a fear of 
Ko-gu-ryu. China was willing to do anything but meet the 
hardy soldiers of Ko-gu-ryS in the field. 

We see that the Emperor had virtually decided in favor 
of Sil-la as against PSk-je and Ko-gu-ryO. The long expect¬ 
ed event had at last occurred. Tacitly but really China had 
cast her vote for Sil-la and the future of the peninsula was 
decided for so long as the Tang dynasty should last. That 
the decision was a wise one a moment’s consideration will 
show. Ko-gu-iyu never could be depended upon for six 
months in advance and must he constantly watched ; Pak-je, 
being really a mixture of the northern and southern elements, 
had neither the power of the one now the peaceful disposition 
of the other but was as unstable as a cloud. Sil-la on the 
other hand was purely southern, excepting for a strain uf 
Chinese blood brought in by the refugees from the Tsin 
dynasty, llertemperament was even, her instincts peaceful, 

her tendencies toward improvement and reform. She was by 

all means the best ally China could have in the peninsula. 
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And so the die was cast and henceforth the main drift of 
Chinese sympathy is to be SiJ-la-ward. 

The year <>+4 was a taleful one for Korea. The Emperor 
■<ent an envoy to Ko-gu-ryfi :nrl P:ilc-;e commanding then; to 
lease their depredations oti Sil-la. Thus was the Chinese 
policy announced. l'ak-je hastened to comply but flap 
muii of Ko-gu-ryti replied that was this an ancient feud with 
Sd-lri 1 nil conk; not be set aside until Ko-gu-ryii recovered 500 
< 01 territory Unit she hurl been despoiled of. The Emperor 
in anifer sent another envoy with the same demand, but Hap 
N>mun threw him into prison and defied Chin t. When Ik- 
heard however that the Emperor had determined upon an in¬ 
vasion of Ko-gu-ryu he cl ranged his mind and ssuc a present 
<>: gold to tiie Chinese court. But he was tot* late. The gold 
was returned and the envoy thrown into prison. 

There were many at tlu- Chinese court who could remem¬ 
ber the horrors of that retreat from P'vung-vang when Chin:: 
left 300.000 dead upon the hills of Ko-gu-ryu, and the Eniper- 
or was advised to move cautiously. He however fell that un- 
leSvS Ko-go-ryu was chastised she might develop an ambition 
towards imperialism and the throne of China itself might la- 
endangered. He therefore began to collect provisions on the 
northern border, storing them at Tfl-in Fortress. He called 
into his counsels the old general, Cbuig Wfin-do. who had 
been au eye wituess of the disasters of the late war with Ko- 
gu-ryu. This titan gave healthful advice, saying that the 
subjugation ol Ko-gu-ryB would be uo easy task : first, be¬ 
cause the way was so long ; Jecond. liecause of the difficulty 
of provisioning the army: third, because of the stubborn re¬ 
sistance of Ko-gu-ryil's soldiers. He gave the enemy their 
due. anil did not minimize the difficulties of the situation. 

The Emperor listened to and profit led by this advice, for 
during the events to be related his soldiers never suffered from 
over-confidence, but in their advances made sure of every step 
as they weut along. 

Active operations began b\ the seudiug of an army of 
40.000 men in 501 boats to the harbor oi NS-ju where they 
were joined by land forces to the number of 60,000, besides 
large contingents from the wild tribes of tie north. Large 
numbers of ladders and other engines of war had been con- 
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strutted and were ready for use. before crossing the Liao 
Tfiver the Emperor made proclamation far and wide saying 
"Hap So-mun has killed our vassal. King of Ko-gu-ryu. aud 
we go to inquire into the matter. Let none of the prefects 
along the way waste their revenues in doing tis useless honors. 
Let Sil-la, Pak-je and Ku-ran help us in this righteous war."' 

Crossing the Liao without resistance the Chinese forces 
marched toward the fortress of K-;>n-an which soon fell into 
their hands. Some thousands of heads fell here to show the 
rest of TCo-gtiryu what They might expect in case o: con¬ 
tumacy. Then Ham-mo Fortress fell .111 easy victim. Not 
so the renowned fortress of I.iao-tvng. As the Emperor ap¬ 
proached the p.ac:e he found his way obstructed by a morass 
200 li in length. He built a road through it and then when 
all his army had passed he destroyed the road behind him as 
Pizarro burnt his ships behind him when he landed on the 
shores of America to sliow his army that there was to be no 
retreat. Approaching the town he laic siege to it and after a 
hard fight, during which the Chinese soldiers lifted a man 0:1 
the end of u locg piece of timber until he could reach und :-el 
fire to the defences that surmounted the wall, an entrauee 
'vas finally effected and the town taken. In this battle the 
Chinese were materially aided by armor which Pak je had 
sent as a gift to the Chinese Emperor. 

'fhe Chinese were destined to find still greater difficulty 
tn storming Aj- si Fortress which was to Ko-gu-ryu what 
Met/, is to Germany. It was in command of the two generals. 
Ko Vfm-su and Ko Hye-jin who had called to their aid 100. 
coo warriors of the Mai gal trioes. At first the Emperor tried 
n ruse to draw the* garrison out where fi- 1 could give them 
1 tittle. '1'he wise heads among the Ko-gu-ryu garrison strong- 
’y opposed the sortie saving that it were better to await an 
opportunity to cut off the Chinese from their base of supplies, 
and so entrap then: : but they were outvoted and the greater 
part of the Ko-gu rvii and allied forces marched out to engage 
the enemy in the op*en field. The Emperor ascended an em¬ 
inence where he conic obtain a view of the enemy and he be¬ 
held the camp of the Mat-gai allies stretching cut forty !i. 
twelve miies. He determined to exercise the utmost caution. 
One ol his generals. Wang Do-jong begged to be allowed to 
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march on P vuni>-\a:i", which he deemed must he ne-arly 
hare oi defense:., and so bring the war to a speedy close ; but 
the Emperor, like Hannibal when begged by his generals to 
march straight into Rome, made the mistake of over-caution 
and so missed his great opportunity. To the Emperor this 
sounded :<*) much Like a similar attempt that had once cost 
("linn v 10.000 men. 

A messenger was sent to the Ko-gu-ryil camp to say that 
China die not want ;o fight but had only couie lo inquire into 
the cause, of the king ' death. As he intended, this put the 
kryO forces off their guard and that night he surroitnd- 
'.v tin- fortress and the forces which had conic out lo engage 
hull. This was done in such a way that but tew of the sur¬ 
rounding Chinese army were visible. Seeing these, the ko- 
j-is-ryii forces made a fierce onslaught anticipating an easy 

viciurv. instead of which thev soon found themselves sur- 
* 9 

rounded bv the flower of the Chinese arruv and their retreat 

9 9 

\o the fortress cut oil. It is said that in this fight 20,000 ko- 
gu-ryti troops were cut down and three thousand of the Mal- 
gal allies, besides losing many through flight and capture. 
These were all released and sent back to Ko-gu-ryO excepting 
3,500 noblemen whom the Emperor sent to China as hostages. 
This fight occurred outside the An-si Fortress and the Emper¬ 
or supposed the gates would now be thrown open ; hut not so, 
for there was still a strong garrison within and plenty of pro¬ 
visions ; so they barred the gates and still defied the Chinese. 
T.'pon hearing of the Chinese victory the neighboring Ko-gu- 
ryii fortresses Ho-whang and Eui capitulated, not knowing 
that Au-si still held out against the victors. 

Many of the Emperor’s advisers wanted him to ignore 
An-si and press on iuto Ko-gu-ryu leaving it in the rear, but 
this the wary Emperor would not consent to do, for he feared 
lest his retreat should be cut off. So the weary siege was 
continued. One day, hearing the lowing of cattle and the 
cackling of hens within the walls, the Emperor astutely sur¬ 
mised that a least was being prepared preparatory to a sortie 
that was about to be made. Extra pickets were thrown out 
and the army was held in readiness for the attack. That very 
night the garrison came down the wall by lucaus of ropes ; but 
finding the besiegers ready for them they retired in confusion 
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aud suiTcred a severe defeat. The siege went on. The Chin¬ 
ese spent two months constructing a mound against the wall 
but the garrison rushed out and captured it. . I: je said thr.t 
during this siege the Emperor lost an eye by an arrow wound, 
bat the Chinese histories do not tncuLiuu it. The cold biases 
of late autumn were now beginning to give warning that 
winter was at hand and the Emperor was obliged to consider 
the question of withdrawing. He was rilled with admiration 
of the pluclc and bravery of the little garrison of An-si and be¬ 
fore .it broke camp be sent a message to the commander piaU- 
ir.g his faithfulness to his sovereign and presenting him with 
a hundred pieces of silk. Then the long march back to China 
began, and the 70,000 soldiers wended their way westward, 
foiled a second lime by the stubborn hardihood of Ko-gu-ryn. 


Chapter XII. 

Revolt in Sil-la. .. ,Ko-gu-ryu invade*! . invades Pak-je . . . Cliim. 

deemea to aid ^sl-la. . . .war VK^twcon P&fc-jc ABO £il-la, . . .relations 
with China ...league against Sil-la. . .China diverts Ko-gu-rva* 
attention... .traitors in Pik-je, .. .S'lng-ch'uag’s advice . . .Chinese 
forces-sent to Fik-je . . portents of the fall of PiU-je .. .condieting 
plans . . ,SiVlaanny enters Pfik-jc. ... Pak-jc capital 3ei2cd. .. .P^k- 
j« p.is7nemi:eier. ..end of Pile-je . .Histurbanresin Pak-je territoiv 
. . . . Kc-^u-ryu attack* Sil-la. . . . fl invasion of Ko-jju-n ^ planned 

. . .Pfik-jc malcontents .combination against Ko-gu-ryiY_ 

oi P'yMUg-yang raised..,.Pok-siiTs fall... - PSk-jc Japanese defeated 
.. . .governor of Ung-jin.. . . KucMhist reverses in Sil-la .. .Sil-la ki 
takes oath. .. .Ratii-gSn's treachery. .. .the Mal-.eal tribes desert Ko* 
gu-ryu. r . .the Yalu defended..,.Chinese and Sil-la forces march on 
P’yung-yfing, .. .omens ...Ko-gu-ryu forts surrender.... Ko*gu*ry& 
tails. 

* 

Tong man, the Queen ruler o i Sil-la, died in 645 aud was 
succeeded by her sister Song-roan. The Emperor confirmed 
her in her accession to the throne. It began to look serious!) 
as if a gynecocracy was being established iu Sil-la. Some ot 
the highest officials decided to effect a change. The mal¬ 
contents were led by I’i-uti and Vfim-jotig. These men with 
a considerable number o: troops went into camp near the 
capital and prepared to besiege it. For four days the rebels 
and the loyal troops faced each other without da: ing to strike a 
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blow. Tradition says a star fell one night among the loyal 
forces ana caused consternation there and exultation among 
the traitors. But the loyal Gen. Yu-sin hastened to the 
Queen and promised to reverse the omen. That night he 
prepared a great kite and fastened a lantern tolls tail. Then 
he exhorted the soldiers to be of good cheer, sacrificed a white 
horse to the deities of the land and flew the. kite. The rebels, 
seeing the light rising from the loyal camp, concluded that 
Providence had reversed the decree. So when the loyal troops 
made their attack the hearts o: the rebels turned to water and 
they were driven over the face of the. country and cut down 
with great slaughter. That same year the Emperor again 
planned to attack Ko-gu-ryu but the baleful light of a comet 
made him desist. 

At the instigation of Hap So-muu, the king of Ko-gu-ryO 
sent his son to China, confessed his faults and begged for 
mercy, but the Emperor’s face was flint. The next year the 
message was again sent, but Ko-gu-ryu's day of grace was 
over. China's answer was an army of 50.000 men and a 
mighty fleet of ships. The fortress of Pak-chak in Liao-tung 
was besieged but it was so fortified by nature as to be almost 
impregnable. The Emperor therefore said "Return to China 
and next year we will send 500,000 men instead of 30,000.’' 
He then 01 derod the building of n war vessel 100 feet in length. 
He also had large store of provisions placed on O-ho Island to 
be used by the invading army. 

Meanwhile Sil-la had become emboldened by the professed 
perference of China for her and she arose and smote Pak-}e, 
taking twenty-one of her forts, killing 30,000 of her soldiers 
and carrying away 9,000 prisoners. She followed this up by 
making a strong appeal to China for help, saying that unless 
Chiua should come to her aid she would be unable to continue 
her embassies to the Chinese court. The Emperor thereupon 
ordered Gen. So Chong-bang to take 200,000 troops and go to 
the aid of Sil-la. He evidently was intending to try a new 
way of attacking Ko-gu-ryu. As the Sil-la messenger was 
hastening homeward with this happy news emissaries of Ko- 
gu-ryu dogged his footsteps and sought his life. Once he was 
so hard pressed that he escaped only by a clever and costly 
ru.se. One of his suite dressed in his official garments and 
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personated him and thus drew the assassins off the scent and 
aliowed himself to he killed, the real envoy making good hi> 
escape. It was now for the first time that Sil-la adopted the 
Chinese costume, having first obtained leave from the Emper- 
or. It is said that it resembled closely the costume usee ii: 
Korea today. 

Unfortunately for Sil-la the Emperor died in 649 and Ko- 
gu-ryii began to breathe freely again. It also emboldened Pi»k- 
je and she invaded Sil-la with a considerable army and seized 
seven forts. Sil-la retaliated hv seizing 10,000 ho nsec belong¬ 
ing to Pflk-je subjects and killing the leading P&k-je general. 
Eum-sang. Sil-la lost not a moment in gaining the good will 
of the ne*v Emperor. Envoys with presents were sent freq uent- 
ly. She adopted the Chinese calendar and other custom,- 
from the suzerain state and so curried favor with the power 
ful. The Pak-je envoy was received coldly by the Eniperoi 
and was told to go and give back to Sil-la the land that had 
been taken and to cease the hostilities. This Piik-je politely 
declined to do. Each emperor of China seems to have declined 
the legacy of quarrels handed down by his predecessor. So 
bye-gones were bvc-goues and Ko-gu-ryfl was accepted again 
or. her good behavior. 

With the end of Queen S">tig-man's reign affairs in the 
peninsula began to focus toward that crisis which Ko-gu-ryu 
ar.d Pak-je had so long been preparing for themselves, lit 
655 a new combination was effected and one that would have 
made Sil-la's horizon very dark had she not teen sure of Im¬ 
perial help. Her two neighbors formed a league against her 
and of course the Mal-gal tribes sided with Ko-gu-ryu in this 
new venture. Pak-je and Ko-gn-ryu were drawn together by 
their mutual fear of Sil-la and soon the allied armies were 
marching on Sil-la‘s borders. At the first ocslaught thirty- 
three of Sil-la's border forts passed into the hands of the allies 
It was now China's last chance to give aid to the most faith¬ 
ful of her Korean vassals, for otherwise she would surely have 
fallen before this combination. A swift messenger was sent 
imploring the Emperor for aid and stating that if it was not 
granted Si 5 -la would be swallowed up. The Emperor had tie 
intention of letting Sil-la be dismembered and without a dav’- 
deiay troops were despatched into Uao-tntig under Generals 
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Chung Myung-jin and So Ch : ing-bang. Many of Ko-gu-rvu’s 
fortresses beyond the Yalta R:ver were soon m the possession of 
China. This was successful ia diverting Ko-gu-ryu's attention 
from Sil-la, but Pak-je continued the light wiLh her. The 
advantage lay now with one side and now with the other. 
The court of Phk-je was utterly corrupt and except for a small 
army in the Cold under almost irresponsible leadership, she 
was weak indeed. 

Now it happened that a Sil-ia man named Cho Mi-gon 

had been takcu Captive and Carried to Pnk-je wher e lie war* 

employed in the household of the Prime Minister. One day 
he made his escape and found his way across the border into 
his native country, but there meeting one of the Sil-la genet' 
als he was induced to go back and see what he could do in the 
Pftk-je capital towards facilitating an invasion on the part of 
his countrymen. He returned and after sounding the Prime 
Minister found him ready to sell his country if there was any¬ 
thing to be made out of it. ft is said that here began the 
downfall of Pak-je. The king of Pftk-je was utterly incom¬ 
petent and corrupt. One of his best councillors was thrown 
into prison and starved to death for rebuking him because of 
of his excesses. But even while this faithful man was dying 
he sent a message to the king saying “Do not fail to place a 
strong garrison at ‘Charcoal Pass’ and at Pitk River." These 
were the two strategic points of P>*k-je's defenses ; if they were 
guarded well, surprise was impossible. From that time affairs 
in Pak-je went from bad to worse. China kept Ko-gn-ryu 
busy in the north and nothing of consequence was gained by 

either side in tliesonth until finally in 659 another Sil-la. envoy 

made his appearance in the Emperor's court. At last the great 
desire of Sil-la was accomplished. The Emperor ordered Gen. 
So Chdng-bang to take i^o.txx) men by boat to the shores of 
pak-je and there cooperate with a Sil-la army in the utter sub¬ 
jugation of Pfik-jc. The SiL-la army went into camp at Zsaiii- 
ch'un and received word from the Chinese general to meet him 
at the Pfik-je capita! in the seventh moon. 

Tradition says that the doom impending over PSk je was 
shadowed forth in advance by mauy omens and signs. Fiogs, 
it is said, grew like leaves on the trees and if anyone killed one 
of them he instantly fell dead. Among the mountains h'-ack 
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clouds met and fought one another. The form of an annual, 
half dog and half lion, was seen in the sky approaching the 
palace and uttering terrible bdlowiugs and roarings. Dogs 
congregated in the streects and howled. Imps of awful shape 
came into the palace and cried "Pflk-jc is fallen, Pak -jc i- fed 
len.” and disappeared in tin* ground. Digging there'.he king 
found a tortoise on whose back were writen the words ' Piik-je 
at full moon : Sil-la is at half moon." The diviners were call- 
•_tl upon to interpret this. "It means that Sil-la is in the ascend¬ 
ant while rak-jc is full and about to wane.” The king order¬ 
ed their heads off. and called in another conipuny of diviners. 
These said that it meant that Sil-la was half waned while P:ik- 
je was at her zeuith. Somewhat mobbed by this, the king 
called a grand council of war. Tile .advice given was of the 
most conflicting nature. Some said the Chinese must be at¬ 
tacked Erst ; other said the Sil-la forces must lie attended to 
first. A celebrated general who had been banished was sent 
for and his advice was the same as that of the famous states¬ 
man whom the king had starved iti prison. "You must guard 
the ‘Charcoal Pass’ auo the Pak River.” But the majority of 
the courtiers said thru the Chinese had bettr.t be allowed to 
’.and before they were attacked and that the Sil-’.a army should 
be allowed to come in part through the pass before being op¬ 
posed. This latter point was decided for them, for when the 
Pak-je troops approached the pass they found that the Sibla 
army was alrendv streaming through, and at iis head was the 
famous Gen. Kim Yu sin. When the battle was joined the 
Pfik-je forces hold their ground and fought manfully ; but vic¬ 
tory perched upon the banners of SiS-la and when the battle 
was done nothing lay between the Sil-la forces and the capital 
of P&k-je, the place of rendezvous. It is said that Gen. Ke¬ 
bab the leader of the F;ik-je forces killed all his family betort 
starting out on this expedition, fearing lest the thought of 
them might make him waver. He fell in the battle. 

The capital of PJlk-je was situated on the site of the pre¬ 
sent town of Sa-eh'ihi. When tile Sil-la warriors approached 
it the king Eed to the town now known as Kong-ju. He It It 
all the palace women behind and they, knowing what their 
fate would be at the hand* o: the .Sii-ia soldiery, went to¬ 
gether to a beetling precipice which overhangs the harbor 
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c>: Tn-wang and cast themselves from its summit into the 
water beneath. That precipice is famed in Korean song and 
story aud in called by the exquisitely poetical name Nak-wha- 
am “Precipice of the Falliug Flowers.” The victors forced 
the gates of the capital aud seized the person of the Prince, the 
king’s second son. who had been left behind. A few days later 
the King and the Crown Prince came back from their place of 
hiding and voluntarily gave themselves up. 

The allies had now met as they had agree and Pflk-je was 
at their mercy. The Chinese general said that the Emperor 
had given him full authority to settle the matter and that 
China would take half the territory and Sil-la might have the 
other half. This was indeed a generous proposal on the part 
of China but the Sil-la commander replied that Sil-la wanted 
none of the PSk-je territory but only sought revenge for the 
wrongs that P*k-jc had heaped upou her. At the feast that 
night the king of PSk-je was made to pour the wine for the 
victors and in this act of abject humiliation Sil-la had her 
desire for revenge fully satisfied. When the Chinese generals 

went back to China to announce tho.«c events they took with 

them the unthroned King of Pfik-je together with his four sons, 
eighty-eight of the highest officials and 12,807 of the people. 

It was in 660 that PSk-je fell. She survived for 678 years 
and during that time thirty kings had sat upon her throne. 
A singular discrepancy occurs here in the records. They af¬ 
firm that the whole period of P$k-jc rule covered a lapse of 
of 678 years ; bill they also say that Pak-je was founded iu 
the third year of Emperor Ch’eng-ti of China. That would 
have been in 29 Ik C. making the whole rivnaaty 689 years. 
The vast burden of proof favors the belief that Pak-je was found¬ 
ed in 16 B. C. and that her whole lease of life was 678 years. 

As Sil-la had declined to share in the dismemberment of 
PSk-je, China proceeded to divide it into provinces for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes. There were five of these, IJug-jin. 
Tong-myung, Keum-ryuo, Tuk-an. The central govern men t 
was at Sa-ja the former capital of Pak-je. The separate prov¬ 
inces were put uiider the control of prefects selected from 
among the people. The country was 0i course in a very 
unsettled state : disffection showed itself on every side and 
disturbances were frequent. A remnant of the P&k-je army 
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look its stand among the mountains, fortified its position and 
hid defiance to the new government. These malcontents 
found strong sympathisers at the 'capital and in the country 
towns far and wide. The Chinese governor, Yu Iu-wQn, 
found the task of government no easy one. But still Sil lu 
stood ready to aid and soon a Sil-la army crossed the border ami 
attacked the fortress of I-rye where the rebels were intrenched. 
Taking this by assault they advanced toward the mountain 
fortress already mentioned, crossed the “Chicken Ford,” 
crumpled up the line of rebel iutreuchiueuts and lifted a heavy 
load from the governor’s shoulders. 

Ko-gu-rvu soon heard the ominous news 3 tid she took it 
as a presage of evil for herself. .She immediately threw a 
powerful army across the Sil-la border and stormed the Ch’il- 
jung Fortress. The records naively remark that they filled 
the commander as full of arrows as a hedgehog is of quills. 

Now that P8k-je had been overcome China took up with 
alacrity the plan of subduing Ko-gu-Tyu. The great fins! 
struggle beg^n. that was destined to dose the career of the 
proudest, hardiest and bravest kingdom that the peninsula cf 
Korea ever saw. The P»k-je king who had been carried to 
China died there in 66:. In that same year Generals Kyc- 
p'il, So ChOng-bang and Ha Ryfik. who had already received 
their orders to march on Ko-gu-ryu. rendezvoused with their 
forces at Ha-Dam and the warriors of the Whe-bol together 
with many volunteers from other tribes joined the imperial 
standards. The plan was to proceed by land and sea. The 
Emperor desired to accompany the expedition, but the death 
<if the empress made it impossible. 

Meanwhile matters in PSk-je were becoming complicated 
again. A man named Pok Sin revolted against the govern* 
rnent, proclaimed Pit-yu P'ung, the son of a former king, 
monarch oi the realm and planned a reestablishment of the 
kingdom. This was pleasing to many of the people. So po¬ 
pular was the movement that the Emperor feared it would be 
successful. He therefore sen* a summons to Sil-la to send 
troops and put it down. Operations began at once. Gen. 
Yu in-gwe besieged Ung-jin the stronghold of the pretender 
arid chased him out, Inn a remnant of his forces entrenched 
themselves and made a good light. They were however rout- 
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eci by the combined Sll-la and Chinese forces, but in sp;te of 
Litis defeat the cause was to popular that the country was 
honeycombed with bands of its sympathisers who gained many 
lesser victories oyer the government troops and their Sil-la 
allies. The Sil la general, Kim Yn sin, was very active, pass¬ 
ing rapidly from one part of the country to another, now 
driving back to the mountains some band of P&k-je rebels and 
now holding ill check sonic marauding band from Ko-gu-rvfl. 
lie was always found where he was most needed and was never 
at a loss for expedients. It is said that at this lime rice was 
so plentiful in Sil-la that it took thirty bags of it to buy a 
single bolt of grass cloth. 

That same autumn the Chinese engaged the Ko-gu-ryu 
forces at the Yalu River and gained a decided victory. Then 
the fortress at Ma-eup San fell into their hands. This cleared 
the road to P’yung-yang. and the Chinese baldly advanced and 
laid siege to that ancient stronghold. At the same time the Em¬ 
peror ordered Sil la to send troops to cooperate with the imperi¬ 
al army. She obeyed, but with great trepidation, for the fame 
of Ko git rye's arms made t hi a seem n matter of life and death. 

She was obliged to comply, however, or lose all the vantage 
ground she had gained in the Emperor's favor. There were 
still some Ko-gn-ryu forces in the north and they were at¬ 
tempting to check the advance of a large body of Chinese re¬ 
inforcements. Jt was late in the autumn and the Yalu was 
frozen. Taking advantage of this the Chinese crossed ir. the 
night and falling suddenly upon the unsuspecting army of Ko- 
gu-rvu inflicted a crushing defeat. It is said that 30,000 Ko- 
gn-ryu soldiers were killed in this engagement. The speedy 
downfall of Ko-gu-ryfi seemed now inevitable, but a sudden 
timidity seized the Emperor, who feared perhaps to let his 
army winter on Korean soil. So he sent orders for an im¬ 
mediate retreat back to Chinese territory. The generals be¬ 
fore P'yuug yang were deeply chagrined and indeed found it 
impossible on account of lack of provisions to obey the com¬ 
mand at once. Soon the Sil-la army arrived before P'vung- 
yang with full supply of provisions. These the Chinese took 
and the greater part of them reluctantly broke camp and 
marched back to China, leaving Sil-la in a frame of mind better 
imagined than described. 
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|Tran<»3t£^ from Coiirv.rt’s Iiurcvl^sction to BilWingraphie ConVenne.) 

Korean® made use of Chinese diameters to transcribe 
the founds of their language, proper names and official titles. 
This phonetic usage is, besides, in perfect accord with Chinese 
custom. Xaturuiiv the Chinese have never used any other sys¬ 
tem to express the pronunciation of foreign words. But, not 
going as far i:i this respect as their neighbors. Koreans have 
never bad a syllabary or alphabet by means of ideograms, at 
any rate there exists no trace of such ; and to the end of the 
seventh century they had nothing written in the native lang¬ 
uage except proper unities and titles. In 692 a. d. the scholar 
slot Ch'ong. *• succeeded in plaining the meaning of the nin* 
sacred boohs in the vernacular for the instruction of his 
pupils." Such are the terms used in the Mun-hun pi'go, book 
eighty-three. The Sam-guk Sa-geui, in the biography of Sul 
Ch'ong, expresses :t differently and says that Sul Ch'oug read 
■ilyiul the uii’.e saeied bouha with the aid of the virmtcuhu ;o; 
tlic iustiueli m yf ids pupils; to lac present time students follow 
his example." The preface of Cheung In-ji for the Hun-min 
G’i0H'f-*M/r expresses it thus. “Formerly Sul Ch'oug of the 
Kingdom of Sil ls, invented the- .Vi /'n writing, which is used 
till t<j day in the ystir.uiis aiul among the people. But it is 
cwipo-ed eiili.V.v of char act,"is borrowed from the CainrSe 
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which are stiff in style, narrow in sense and. to say tbe least, 
inelegant and ill-settled iu the matter of usage; they are not 
able to render the ten-thousandth part of the language." 
Modern Korean tradition conforms entirely to the statements 
of Cheung In-ji. 

In place of the terms JCn-eui. "to explain the sense.” 
which are found in the Mnn-hitn~pi-go. and are very easily 
understood, the Savi-gvk gives the word iok which means “to 
study, to read aloud.” Apart from this difference in the verb 
used, the important part is ‘.lie same in the two phrases. It 
seems probable that the authors of the recent work have 
copied the ancient work and have substituted for the phrase 
• "to read aloud” the phrase "to explain the sense,” which 
rounds oil the period better. This correction is not a happ> 
one. "To explain the sense” would seem to indicate a transla¬ 
tion or a commentary ; but -a written translation is not pos¬ 
sible, the Korean language being till that time simply spoken, 
and an oral explanation would not merit from SOI ClToug such 
a special mention, besides, the classics were studied long be¬ 
fore in Korea and the explanation would have disappeared with 
the commentator. The force of the expression "read aloud” 
is very different, and we see iu it the matter of reading as it 
conforms to actual practice o: Korean scholars, and as it isex- 
plair.ed by the nature of the characters Ni-i'u as they are de¬ 
scribed in the preface of Cheung In-ji and as they are still 
used. 

Even though we lay aside the difference in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of characters in China, Japan and Korea, the reading oi 
tbc Chinese text itself is essentially different in the three 
countries. The Chinese express the sound of each character 
as it presents itself and pronounce no other sound than what 
appears in the text : the Japanese add to the text numerous 
terminations, which arc net written, substitute for Chinese 
sounds words purely Japanese and frequently reverse the order 
of the words to make it conform to the construction of their 
own language. The Korean reads the characters as they 
present themselves to him giving them a pronunciation nearly 
enough like lliat of China to be recognizable by an ear slight¬ 
ly practised; out he punctuates his reading with isolated syl¬ 
lables or groups of two, three or four which are never iD the 
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text. These syllables which correspond to the terminations 
inserted by the Japanese are case-endings and verbal forms of 
the Korean language. They serve as a guide to the Korean 
reader in the understanding of a language, the genius of 
which is entirely different from that of his mother toisgns. 
But in the majority of cases the Chinese text is placed iu all its 
purity under the eyes of the Korean, who should already have 
a sufficiently deep knowledge of Chinese syntax to correctly 
put in place the native panicles. Kvery error in the nature 
oi the termination used, or the point at which it is placed, 
upsets the sense. 

The work of Sul Ch'ong was to assist in the reading aloud, 
and as a consequence the understanding of the Chinese, by 
waling Korean particlis such as were used hv the reader of 
the Chinese text. Volt will find in the notes that I have add¬ 
ed to the Yv-sv il-ji and tlic Su-jun-ia-tuttu. two lists or the 
most important affixes ; although incomplete, these lists will 
suffice to show that the A 7 -'*« or Ni-mun notes the cases, 
postpositions, which take the place 0: our prepositions, verbal 
terminations, which at one.and the same time play the part 
of modes, tenses, conjunctions, punctuation murks and hon¬ 
orific words. Besides, a certain number of camtnou adverbs 
and some terms in use in the administrative language can hr 
written in A 'i-l'u. The notation of Sh; Ch'ong answers the 
purpose of grammatical skeleton for the phrase, but it is an 
empty outline which has to be filled in with the Chinese char¬ 
acters. It is no more possible lo write a whole phrase iu .V>- 
t'u than it would be possible to express an idea in Latin, fo' 
example, by cutting out all the roots of the words and leaving 
oniy the endings of the declensions and conjugations with the 
prepositions and conjunctions. In this way the three texts 
that I have cited, which are the only ones that I know of. dealing 
with the invention of SOI Ch'ong, can be easily explained ; the 
/tl-t'a while entirely i 11 capable of expressing the ten ihou.-r 
andth part of the language, is indeed for the poorly educat¬ 
ed Korean an indispensable aid in reading aloud and under¬ 
standing the text. It has certainly contributed to the dii- 
fusion 01 Chinese culture, and iu that way justifies the recogni¬ 
tion granted Sul Ch ong, the titles he received after acatn. awl 
the place that was given him iti the temple of Confucius. 
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The greater part of the signs made use of in the Ni-uiun 
are common Chinese characters, some only are abbreviations or 
invented figures: the characters are employed alone, in 
groups of two or three, sometimes even seven of them together. 
Often clmxuctvrs luve becu chosen to expre^a a Korean 
termination, because in tbc Chinese pronunciation they ap¬ 
proached the sound of the termination; we have before us in 
this a simple application of .phonetic transcription used for 
Korean words. Sometimes the sense of the Chinese char tiers 
gives approximately that of the particle which St translates ; 
thus the character hv I to make, always takes the pronuncia¬ 
tion ka the radical of the verb to make ; si (£) to be, takes the 
sound / the radical of the verb to be and it is still kept in 
combinations where the sense of the verb to be seeuis to be 
absent. Often there is no relationship to be established and 
the characters seem to have been chosen arbitrarily. The 
character et/n (JjJJ) under its complete or an abridged form 
presents an i merest in g use ; it is joined to ha to form /tan, to 
ho to form him, lo «a to form nun ; it has the force of final «. 
In general the Same sound has always the same sign but there 

are exceptions to this. 

In petitions, indictments, letters of yunieu clerks, written 
sentences, the particles in :Vi-r'n are inserted ill llie Chinese 
phrase in the place where Korean syntax requires it, sometimes 

iii smaller characters than that of the text. When these signs 
arc used to guide iu the read ingof classic books they a re placed 
in the upper margin. I know, moreover, of only a single 
work of this kind which 1 ms the particles in A 7 -/‘«. The 
endings o: the classic style arc not the Mine as those of the 
Yanicti style; some are found in both yet they are nearly al¬ 
ways written with the aid of different characters; the particles 
of the classic sty ie are shorter and simpler, and less use is made 
among them of honorific forms. 

This system is different from that of the Japanese, who 
have much more frequent recourse to the phonetic value of 
the characters and have come, with their syllabary, to write 
their language as they speak it. The. invention of Sul Cli'ong 
has not had the same fortune, and it has always remained in¬ 
sufficient andr little suited lo use. It has remained however 
even till to-dav. What we have, is it the primitive form or a 
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development? The edition of the Chunking with Afi-t'u, is it 
a reproduction of the reading of the scholar of SU-la ? The 
lack of authorities does not permit as to decide. 

A short notice placed on the first leaf o: the To-ji-p're 

and written in Chinese, presents along side of the principal 

text certain characters which occupy the place suited to the 
Korean particles, and which for the greater pari arc not 
to be found in the two lists of A 7 -/'k known to me. Koreans 
asked as to the these signs, have not beer, able to inform im-: 
I ntn of the opinion until more information it forthcoming that 
they arc parts of Nr-i'u characters used in place of the complete 
-signs, as the fragments called Kata-kana in Japan often take 
the place of complete characters phonetically. This method 
exists alreadv to some extent in the tables of the AY-w«» that 

I have written out : thus the syllables aa % /, /«iw, />**, euv 

are often found under their complete form and under an 
abridged form as well, the last of these syllables entering into 
combination with the preceding sign and then taking the value 
of the letter v . In the To-ri-pye this double method of 
abreivation and combination of characters bus been so extend* 
ed, that they become veritable syllabic signs or alphabetical 
letters : d is written r+i\ rkei is written i+ke+i. T have un¬ 
fortunately no information on this transformation of the 
characters of Sul Ch'ong and the very text which reveals to 
me it? existence is entirely iusufncient, since it contains only a 
dozen of these signs. 

Jas. S. Gale. 


A Conundrum in Court. 

Kwi-dongi was a Korean boy born in the southern town 
'of Nam-wfln in the ’Garden of Korea." From infancy he was 
a Vaughan of the Vnirgbans. He would rather sit with stick 
in hand and drone through the Thousand Character Classic 
any day than wear out sole-leather in the fascinating game 
of hop-scotch. He used to stay after school and |<>lisl: off ai: 
extra score of characters nearly every day. There seemed 
no detibt that sometime he would become a distinguished 
scholar. 
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On his tenia birth .lav an old friend of the Family, who 
enjoyed the power oi *‘second sight,” looked earnestly in the 
bo> 's face lor a kull ten minutes and then shook his head sadly. 

‘‘Brin5 me a piece of yellow paper” he cried, 

Tt vvns brought, rtod On it he wrote the two characters 

fuj- meaning ‘‘Three Do^s.” He handed it to the boy and 
said “When the great crisis in your life arrives and death 
seems unavoidable this may save you.” Kwi-dongi folded it 
caretully and put it away in the pouch whicn hung at his 

belt. 

One day he stayed at sclic-o! long after the teacher and all 
the other toys had gone. It whs beginning to grow so dark 
that the characters blurred before his eyes. So he gathered 
up bis hooks, backed out of the door so as to get his shoes on 
straight and stepped down to the ground. Just over the Wall 
from the place where he stood was the house of a wealthy 
gentleman who was enjoying the height of Korean felicity— 
a quiet country life with nothing to disturb his studies. 

The boy had not taken three steps before a little white 

Miowllakc tjf pnptis' catiie drifting ovci this wall and fell at his> 

feet. He stooped and picked it up. To his amazement it was 
a note addressed to him. He broke the seal and read the most 
astonishing missive that had ever fallen into his hands. It 
was from the young daughter of this neighboring gentlemen. 
She complained that a lie was kept all the time confined in the 

bouse while all the boys were allowed the freedom of the fields 
and forests. She had seen the studious boy over the wall and 
she felt so lonesome that she had dared to brave her father’s 
anger in suggesting that she and Kwi-dongi become acquaint¬ 
ed. If he was so minded she would bang a piece of cotton 
over the wall the following evening after school and he could 
grasp it and come over the wail. 

Now this whs highly improper, of course. It would have 
been so in any country, but especially iu Korea ; but this little 
girl meant no harm. Sh- was simply so lonesome that life 
seemed quite unbearable. Why should she be immured like a 
felon to spend her time in sewing and embroidery without a 
single hour of congenial companionship? So she looked at it, 
and while we cannot commend her course we must sympathize 
a little with the causes which drove her to it. 
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But without moralizing 02 it unduly, we must notice tliet 
when the ioUoiviiig evening came. Kwi-do:igi stayed after 
school as usual; hut he was tict as intent upon the classics as 
hitherto. A matter oi more immediate interest claimed his 
attention. He was probably letter aware than the girl or the 
difficulties into which a compliance to her request might lead 
them both but Korean gallantry is of that quality which could 
not slight the. invitation however untoward might be the re¬ 
sult. So finding the cotton cloth hanging over the wall be 
grasped it with both hands and lightly scaled the barrier. He 
found himself in the presence of a beautiful and innocent 
child who greeted him shyly and led him into a pavilion where 
she regaled him with sweets and wine and played to him 011 
her zither. So they passed an hour in harmless amusement. 
Knob was deeply impressed by the other and when Kwi-dongi 
went back over the wall he was determined that he would win 
this girl for his bride. Each evening he spent a happy hour 
with her. finding her intelligent aud witty and she iu turn 
finding in him her ideal of manly grace. 3 ut an evil hour 
was at baud. The boy hod preserved the uuleUe hod received; 

hut one day he carelessly left it among some other papers in 
the school room, aud it came under the eye of the teacher, a 
young man or not the very highest reputation except for his 
scholarship. 

That afternoon the teacher dismissed the school promptly 
and sent the boys off home, though Kwi-dongi was evidently 
anxious to stay and read a few more pages. But the teacher s 
word was law nur. off be went. 

The next morning the air was rife with the rumor that a 
terrible crime had beer, committed. The voting daughter oi 
a Leading citizen had been stabbed to death in her own apart¬ 
ments. There was 110 clue to the perpetrator of this outrage. 
When Kwi-dougi heard of it he was heart-broken. From his 
happy dream ot wedding this girl he was rudely awakened. 
The enp had been dashed from his bps. 

He was the most eager of them all in trying to find out 
who the criminal was. But to his horror his own teacher ac¬ 
cused him of the crime and produced a shoe which he claimed 
to have found in the girl's apartment when the search partv 
were hunting for a clue. It was Kwi-dongi's shoe. He was 
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seized and thrown into jail. Deny it as he might, there was 
the damuhig evidence and when asked to explain it he could 
only reply: 

"What can 1 say in the face of such’ evidence? Let me 
die. for I am evidently th'.* man who killed her." 

Influence was brought tc bear upon the officials to miti¬ 
gate the sentence blit no leuiency could be shown. Kwi-dongi 
was beyond doubt the man who did it and he must suffzr the 
extreme penalty of the law. There could be no extenuation 
of the crime. 

When the. unfortunate boy was called before the judge 
to receive his sentence he was told to speak out and say why 
he should not he executed. He replied : 

"There is only one thing that puzzles me. When I was 
a child, a mau who had llic power of second sight announced 
that when a crisis came in my life there was but one thing 
that could save me—namely this paper which I now deliver 
into the judge's hands." 

The judge, took the sheet of yellow paper and, opening, 
read the curious words "Three Dogs." He turned it over 
but could find nothing more on it. He was greatly puzzled. 
He would gladly have found evidence which would exculpate 
'.he boy but al last he shook his head. 

" 1 do no: sec how this paper effects the case, but under the 
circumstances I do not wish to decide hastily, so I will take 
this paper and examine it more carefully and give judgment 
to-morrow." 

As he sat, late that night, pondering deeply upon that 
seemingly senseless inscription his favorite daughter happened 
to look over his shoulder at the two words. She asked her 
father what i: was all about and when he was done she said : 

"Why, the meaning is quite plain. This yellow paper 
stands for Whang ($) which means yellow ; the dog stands 
for Ku \ Jfij) and the three ior sam (H) so all you have todu is 
to find a man named Whang Ku-sam and he will help you out 
of your difficulty." 

This seemed far from probable, but the next morning 
whom inquisition was mace for one Whang Ku-sam it was 
found tob; the name of the accused boy's teacher. This, mail 
was cited before the judge and, supposing that all was dis- 
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ocvered, fell on his face and confessed that he was the murder¬ 
er. He had entered the girl's apartments for evil purposes 
and when repulsed by her had stabbed her in a fit of passion. 

Kwi-dongi was thus cleared of all suspicion and the real 
criminal was brought to justice. The boy completed hit- 
studies and finally married the judge’s daughter, whose clever¬ 
ness had saved his life. 


Korean and Efale. 

If the Koreans are a remnant oi that great family which 
was driven from India by the Aryans and which scattered in 
many directions but principally to Malasia-and the islands of 
the Pacific we ought to be able to find something more than 
an occasional or accidental similarity between modern Korean 
and the languages of the South Sea Islands. The argument 
from vocabularies is by no means conclusive but it must have 
more or less weight in the cumulative argument which proves 
that the Koreans are of southern rather than northern stock. 

For this reason I propose to show some rather striking 
similarities which exist between the Korean vocabulary and 
that of the Elate people who inhabit the New Hebrides Islands. 
But. besides these I shall have occasion to mention several 
other languages of the Pacific.* Before proceeding to this 
comparison it should be mentioned th 3 t the phonetic systems 
of the two are very much alike. In each we have the con¬ 
tinental vowel sounds of a. e, i, o and u. In each there is but 

one character for b and p. In each the Ir, 1 . m, ti, r, s. and 
t are sounded as iu English. There are three differences. 
The g of Kfate is pronounced ng as in certain parts of Japan, 
and except in one of its dialects the letter h is not found, it?* 
place being taken by s. But iu Korean the letters h and s are 

very often confounded. I* or instance is pronounced either 
hyung or sung, is cither him or sim. ^ is either hyucg or 

In order to save space 1 adopt the following abbreviations : 

An.—Ancityam Ha.—Hawaiian My.—Malay Tah.-*»Tahii: 

El.—Elate Ms.—Maori Fa.—Paauia To.—Tonga 

Er.—F.romar.ga Mg.—Malagasy Sa®-Samoan Ta,—Tajtia 

Fi_Fiji Ml.—Malckula TaSa.—Targoan Santa rid.—Dialects 
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rfcir.g;. This is a peculiarity of the South Turanian languages. 
Ir. Efate we Gud the letter f. in the following list I give 
only the ro^t of the Korean word, as a rule. The Efate 
words form the basis of the following list and are arranged 
alphabetically. 

A, often eori, =in, at, to or of; Korean e (<H|) with the same 
meanings excepting the last which in Korean is eui (if). 
Ab = father: Koreanab-i or ab-a-ji, [Ma. — pa ; My. — pa ; 
Mg. — aha]. 

A fa —to cany a person ou one's back . Korean tip () = to 
carry a child ou the bacJt. The f of the Efate becomes p 
in Korean. In Efate this word by metonomy means to 
carry anything, but its root signification is the above 
and identical with the Korean. |Sa. = fafa, to carry a 
person on the back : Mg. — babi, earned on the back : 
Fi. = vava, to carry on the back], 

Afaru -= wing; Korean p'fil-p’ftl, to Gutter. The f and r of 
Efate change to their corresponding letters p and 1 
in Korean. [Tidore = fila-fila ; Torres Id. =peri-peri : 
Mg, =ma-bur]. 

Aga = to, that to (often nsed as possessive particle) ; Korean 
E-ge («1| »|) or Ivui-ge (*H), to, also used to denote pos¬ 
session as in the phrase -5) >*f $1^ na-eiti-ge is-so — I 
have (lit. is to me).] 

Al-o =* An inclosure, inside—hence belly ; Korean an, = in¬ 
side. Iu many of the Turanian languages the lettere 1 , 
n and c are very week and often interchangeable. Iu 
Korean there is but one letter for 1 and r and it is fre¬ 
quently pronounced n. [Sa. =■ a;o, belly, inside ; Ka. = 
alo, belly]. 

Alo-alo ™ spotted or marked ; Korean = arung-arung, streak¬ 
ed. Here the letters r aud 1 arc interchanged. 

Amo-omo — to be !«>ft or smooth ; Korean — ham-ham, smooth. 
[Sa. tna-ma, smooth or clean ; Tah. — ma-nia, clean ; 
To. and Ma. = ma, clean (in the sense of smooth). ( 
Aui-ua = son or daughter: Korean = 11a, to be born, and 
nani — which has been born. [My. =anak; Mg. = 
auaka ; My. = kanak.J 
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Ann I; Korean —= na. [Ef. dd. —anu, emi. An. = ainvak ; 

Epi. *= nagku; Ta. Sa.— etiau ; My.— ana ; Papuan — 
nan.] 

Ala = to know : Korean —al, to know. The Korean 1 often has 
the hard 1 sound tailed the cerebral 1 which is a close 
approximation to d. So much so in fact that foreign¬ 
ers have frequently pronounced the Korean word 
as idi. 

Ba *■ to rain : Korean — pi. It should be retrsemberd that the 
Elate b is both b and p. (Kpi. -'•mboba ; Ta. — ufu. j 

Btt «= to go, to tread : Korean = palp, to tread upon. [>*i. = 
va-ca, "I 

Babu = check(dd. = bamu): Korean =byam, cheek. [My. = 
pipi ; Tali. *= papa.] 

Bago-bago—* crooked : Korean = kubul-kubul. We may have 
here a case of the transference, of consonants, the b and 
g of the Elate becoming k and b in Korean. This is 
mere change of position and is a common phenomenon 
in the growth of language. 

Bagota = to buy (lit. to separate): KoreuD = j<ik-ku to buy 
(lit to change). Here we have the same derived idea 
of buying from the idea of separating, changing or 
exchanging. Both refer to barter. 

Baka '-a barrier or fence ; Korean — mak,to stop up, obstruct. 
Here the Elate b seems to have changed to its corre¬ 
sponding nasal m in Korean. [Ha. = po, a fence i Mn. = 
pa, to block up or obstruct] 

Balo = to wash (by rubbing): Korean = bal-li, to wash 
clothes. [Sa. =fufuln, to rub, ■<> wash.] 

1 tarsi = to act violently, to take away property violently: 

• Korean = to seize, take away violently. 

Bolo — work : Korean *= po-ri, work. The Efate b and 1 
become p and r in Korean. 

Be=* to be great, to extend : Korean = pn, to swell, enlarge. 

Bila=to shine : Korean = pul, Sre. [ 5 a. ■= pula, to shine. 

Bile=*to be quick : Koreau = balii. quickly ; often reduplicat¬ 
ed in Korean to halli ha 1 li = hurry ! [Ef. dd. = bel-bel | 
The Ef. also has bili bili, to be quick. 
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Bite ** Co cut: Korean = pi. to cut. [My.=*potong, to cut, ill 
connection with which see Korean pu of puojinta=.to 
cut. 

Bor-ia=to break : Korear. = puril-jita, to break off. 

15 u — to see : Korean = po, to see. 

Bu=a bundle: Korean =po, a cloth wrap. [Fi.=vau 

Bua = to divide, cut open : Korean =puu-jita to be cut. 

Bua = to be empty : Korean =®pui-ta. to be empty. 

Buele = tobe lost: Korean = ilbQ-purita. to lose. The simil- - 
arity conies out better in the My. — il-ang, to lose. The 
root in each case is in the syllable il. 

Buka = to be tilled: Korean = pu, to swell, to be distended. 

Duma = to blossom: Korean •— piu, to blossom. [Ml. ■=* pug. lo 
blossom: Sa. =fuga, flowers. My. = bun ga, blossoms ; 
Mg. = vouy. Bower] 

Bur-ia = to make a fire : Korean = pul, fire. 

Busi = to blow: Korean =pu, to blow. [Tab.— puha, to 
blow ; Ha. = puhi, to blow ; 

E — in, on : Koreau = e, to, at, in. [Sa. = i, in, at, with, to. 
for, on, ou account of, concerning. (The K. has most 
of these meanings) ; Ma. = i, of; Fi.—e nr i, with. | 

lii yes : Korean =— uye, Yes. [Mg. = ey; Sa. =» e] 

Eka — a relative : Korean *= ilga a relative. 

Elo (dd. alo) =sun : Korea =na), sun. 

EtDai=far : Korean ” mo, far. [Sa. = mas. far] 

Enu — I: Korean — na, I. (Ef. dd. = enu) 

Erik = here i Korean ~=iri, here. 

Fasi-= tread upon: Korean = palp, to tread upon. 

Fira — to pruy : Korean ~= pil, to pray. [Tali. — pure, loprav 

Ga»=3Td pers. sing, he, she ot it: Korean ken. commonly, 
used in denoting the 3rd pers. sing. Lit. that one.] 

Ci ki = ; to: Korean = ke, to (only used in connection with 

human beings). . 
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Oo—and: Korean — ko. aud. [Ml. —£j. ka and ko: Fi. =kn 
r,[>l„-.=c :o c*it : Korea;! =*k‘al. ktiilV.. [}Jg.*—kata. cut] 
Gko cr i'>>ko = to cu: ■ Korean « yak. to cut. 

Gore liost: Korean = :<o. nose. | Fi. — ucu ; Ma, ihn': 
I — this : Kerris. — T. tin.- 

I prill—here: Korean = iri, here.. [Sa. -= i*inei. Fut. =*• 

ikucet] 

In = this: Ki/rraii — i. this. fM^. — inv, this: My. — mi. 
tills; 

Inin = here : Korean iri. here. 

I la come, come now : Korean =± etta. here ' 

Ka — there (near): Korean = keu. that (near) ; [ My. — ik: 

ika. iku. this, that; Ts Sa. — aki. akc. this* 

Kabe = a crab. Korean =° kite, crab. 

KM = to be bent: - Korean ktibui-kubui, CrtMjked. bent 
: Ma. — kapn, curly : 

Kalaini =- spider: Korean =-konii. spider. 

Kami = to *ei?e. gr-p Korean = chap. to seize. 

Katn-kaai = scissors; Korean =• kiwi. .-.oissors. (My. = cu'r i- 
Ja. =-;iuvi:. to nip. pinch: Ka. = umiki. to pi:n*l: . 
Fi. = gaum, to take with pincers: Ef. ag<ui — touz-. 
nippers.] 

Kar-ia = to scratch, scrape Korean = kariau:», to itch, mu' 
also; 

Kars-Ka-oa = itchy, scratchy - Korean ** kariQwa. \:cr 
K‘.-.s:iv. — branch Korean — kaji. branch 
Kuta -—a thing: Korean = kut, thing. [Fi. w ka. thing 
Ke = this : Korean keu. that. 

Ksissia'.s. that ir.ear) : Korean = keu. that, (near; 

Ki-nau — l ; Korean =■ na, T. [dd - a;iu or enu = I. ul>o nan - 
I. An. =• atnyak, I: lipi. = nagku : Tr : Sa. — uxuiu ■ 
My. = aka. ] 

Kibi=to divine; Korean = knt. ceremony o* exorder... 
[Ma. = kite, discover, foresee., divine] 

(To be ondeded). 
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THE KOREA REVITJW. 


W. Du Ron Hutchison. 


At six o'clock on the the morning of the 23rd of July 
r tyo 1 Mr. Hutchison succumbed loan acute attack of uraemia 
He had been ailing ior sotnc little time but the eud was a sad 
surprise to ms many friends. 

Mr. Hutchij-ou fust cauie to the East under appointment 
iroru the British Government to teach in a school in Hong¬ 
kong. He carried certificates of the highest character show¬ 
ing that he was a properly qualified teacher. For a time he 
as deputy post-master in Hongkong. When 3 arou 
von Mollendorfi came to Korea he selected Mr. Hutchison to 
attend him as his private secretary. This was in 1883. 

When von Mollendorfi left in 1885 and H. F. Merrill be¬ 
came Chief of Customs, Mr. Hutchison became his secretary 
until sent to Chemulpo to help Mr. A. E. Stripling who was 
Commissioner at that port. After Mr. Stripling's resignation 
in 18^3 Mr. Hutchison continued a short time in the custom? 
but finally' left the service and through Yuan Shei-ki, who was 
Chinese Minister in Seoul, secured a position as teacher in an 
English Language School in Formosa. After some years of 
successful work at that point he was granted leave of absence 
to go home on turlough and the school was discontinued. 

In 1&92 he returned to Korea and was appointed, bv the 
Government, teacher in a naval school on the island of Kang- 
wha but after the resignation of Mr. Bunker from the Govern¬ 
ment English .School in Seoul Mr. Hutchison was transferred 
to the capital where he served six or seven years in the English 
School. About two years before his death he severed his con¬ 
nection with the Government and entered the service of The 
Eastern Pioneer Company, better knotvn as The English 
Mining Co., as their Seoul agent. This positioc he held up 
to the lime oi his demise. 

He was a man of great intellectual attainments and of 

generous instincts. Hi?s cordial hand shake will be ssadly 

tnissed by his wide circle of friend?. 
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Odds and Ends. 


Substitute tor 
Vaccination. 


In the day? of King Kotig-niin of the Ko- 
rvu dvnastv a woman married and bore a 


son. Sin Sv.ng-gvdm. who later became 
prime minister. She married a second time and bore a son Pok 
Chi-gyflm and he also became prim* minister. She married 
again and bore a son Pft Haag-gyQm and be also becaut 
prime minister. The greatest of these thiee was Sin Sung' 
gyuiii who. when the barbarians pressed the King to despera¬ 
tion and forced a surrender, personated the king and went 
cut to the enemy and was killed. The King escapee. His 
descendant of the eleventh generation was Siti Suk who 
sickened and died of .smallpox. Hut.three days later he 
appeared again as well as ever. Being questioned as to his 
post mortem experiences he averred that his illustrious ances¬ 
tor came with a host of followers and arraigned the small¬ 
pox imp before the bar of justice and demanded why it 
had attacked Lis only living descendant. Taeiinp was iouup 
guilty and had to send his victim back to earth ; all of which 
shows that if we want to live free from the ills that flesh is 
heir to we must take particular pains with our ancestors. 

The little village of Po-gang on the bank of 


BehTthe Cat tlie Han river about three miles from Seoul 
claims the distinction of ’being tb«.- only vil¬ 
lage or town, in the country that is quite safe from cholera. 
The denizens of this quid village point to the hill above them 
and say xt is shaped like a cat's back. Now every one knows 
that cramps in the legs, that attend cholera in its nrst stages, 
are due to the cholera •‘tats'' which enter at the feet and force 
their way up through the tissues of the leg*. llow rise 
should these horrible wrenching pain? arise* But living on 
the cat's back makes them safe iroci these rats. If, a* is 
sometimes said, fear adds greatly to the danger of taking Liu* 
disease, then it may be that their belief iu the story add- to 
their safeiv since they surely feci quite safe. 
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Question and Answer. 

{13) Answer. We have received two answers which arc 
practically identical—namely, that this insect is the ant-lion or 
tnynmUw fermicarius. One correspondent calls attention to 
the fact that h docs not suck the blooc of the ant, as the 
ant has no blond, but it sucks the fluid? of the body which 
take the place of blood. Another correspondent says “it be¬ 
long? to the order of neurpoiera. The insect is similar in ap¬ 
pearance to the dragon-fly. though the hitter belong? ton 
diiTcrcnt order- The animal is found in Europe, too, also in 
India where I often counted eight or ten holes to the square 
foot.” 

(14) Question. .Can yon give us a list of Korean weights 
and measures? 

Answer, In the following list we give the fiinico Korean 
terms and native terms as well. The latter are in brackets. 
The English'equivalents are approximate only. -This is by no 
means a complete tabulation but we invite further contribu¬ 
tions to this important, topic. We do not give the land mea¬ 
sure here as il is such a large subject that it demands a sep¬ 
arate article by itself. 

NATIVE COPPER CASH. 

i nyang, j?J a hundred cash — 10 ebon (ton) 

i chon (ten) ten cash =* 10 p‘an, 

1 p'un, one cash = 10 )| 

*Thecash used in Seoul are five cash pieces making only 

two to the chbn or ton. 


MODERN COINAGE. 


1 wuh, dollar 
i kak, dime (not coined now) 
i j»i*k-tOiig, nickel 
1 tong-ion, cent 


10 kak, 

2 pdk-tong, 

5 tong-jon, §]££, 
5 y°P A*** 
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TIME (OLD STYLE). 

i uynii, (ha), year 

* 

iz wul, (tal) 

i wol, (tal) month 

s= 

30 il, 0, (nal) 

i il (nal) Gay 

= 

12 si H# 

I si. tuO h urs 

= 

10 pun, 12 minutes 



[each. 

The Koreans who cave come in 

contact with westerners 

uae our divisions of time calling them 

respectively year = hu. 

month = tal. day = nal, hour 

= si. minute. = putt, <erond — 

dro, quartcr-hour=kak. 



WEIGHT. 


I roe— 3732/&. 

= 

2800 keun /f 

1 io ; *J|, 4^ &*■ 

— 

30 keun 

1 keun, catty , i>3 lb. 

= 

16 11 yayg [jfg 

1 uyacg. 1 '/> os. 

= 

10 chon, f%. 

1 clion, 64 grains, about. 



LINEAR 

MEASURE. 

i chu eh‘uti 0J Ji 



celestial circumference} — 

360 to, % 

1 to. degree. 

SS 

200 yi 

I yi, — three tenths mile 

= ’ 

180 chang £ (kil) 

1 cltaug (kill stature , 9 ft! 

= 

2 po ijj (kO-rcur.i) 

1 po, pace, 4# ft. 


3 ch'uk K (cha) 

1 cha. about a foot 


10 chon, (ch‘i) 

r ch : m. an inch 

— 

jo p‘un, Vio '“'h- 

SQUARE 11 E A SNR E. 

i pang yi fj, surface. 



2.430,000 sq. ft.] 

= 500 my.;, yft (pat tU-duk) 

1 Vyung, 1 $, epc day’s 



[blowing 

— 

100 myo 

: myo about 4S60 sq. ft. 

= 

10 pun 

1 pun about 4S6 sq. ft. 

= 

6 pang-jang ~fj tp 

: pfitig jang, sot,ari¬ 


* 

sta t lire t Si sq.ft. J 

— 

4 pang-pH 'ft ip 
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i patig-po about 20 sq . ft. = 25 pang-eh‘uk JjR 

1 pctng-ch'Ok not quite a. 

sq. ft-1 *= 100 patig-ch‘on 

1 paug-ch‘on about [ sq. in. 


SPHERICAL MEASURE. 


r kwun ^ circle 
1 whau [g bail 
I W <*n [g sfhcr c 
i kung circuit 
i sang Qiuadrant 
1 to decree 
\ pan minute of circle 


560 to 
:2 Kung ^ 

4 sa-aang han 

30 to 
yO to 

60 puu ft 


f 

GRAIN MEASURE. 


1 suk, (sum), bag 
1 tn. about 15 qt. 

I SeUllg, l}4 qt. 

1 hap, handful 
1 chak 


10 tu. 5\>, (mal) 
io seuag, ft, (to*) 
10 hap. fa, (hop) 
10 chak, 

10 myo, f P 


Editorial Comment. 

TheA r obe Chronide thinks that the editorial in the Korea 
Review for June" was "apparently written by a missionary." 
In fact, such is not the case. The Chronicle will be pained to 
learn that there are a Few people in the Far East ontside of 
missionaries who are thoroughly in sympathy with the aims 
and methods ot Christian Missions. 

- As the Japan Gazette recently remarked, there are various 
kinds of criticism, legitimate and otherwise. We have never 
said a word against fair criticism, nor shall we. Wliat we do 
object to is wholesale condemnation of missionaries simply be¬ 
cause thy are missionaries, which is loo much the fashion of 
the Kast. No one could object to an honest criticism of the 
value of mission work but that is a very tliEcreul thing from 
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Imputing to missionaries ui: ,, 'orthj motives for engaging in 
the work. We might ior instance argue against the present 
banking system of the United Slates but that is different iron: 
Claiming that cashiers in these banks obtain their positions for 
the purpose of defaulting, simply because there is an occasion¬ 
al defalcation. 

A prominent foreign resident in the East recently remarked 
in public that every missionary ought to be hung on a tree 
and prodded with sharp sticks. If this is the attitude of the 
Kobt Chronifle, it is evident that argument is out oi the ques¬ 
tion. It is thi- attitude tba: is so fashionable among a certain 
considerable number ol people in the East, and tourists ai r- 
quick to fall into lino. Mot that it will d:i any permanent 
harm bill that the uuiairncss - of it. the absence of the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit o: tair play, is so painfully evident, and so dis¬ 
creditable- to those who ate otherwise pleasant people. 

The Kobe ( iiroinrfr: has cited ti«e “confessions” of mis¬ 
sionaries ir. China. Those confessions were that when hun¬ 
dreds of native converts were starving in the midst of these 
who had despoiled them, auc who were consequently sure to 
be visited by the stern hand of law. thi missionaries suggest¬ 
ed that the marauders purchase partial immunity from the law ' 
penalty by giving toward the temporary support of their 
victims. Where houses had been deserted the converts were 
allowed to appropriate the property temporarily, ki-vi-iug ear*, 
ful account of all property so taken, with a view to i'jtuzt pvv- 
meut. In all this there was nothing unChristian. A Rornnv. 
magistrate was allowed to purchase exemption iron: the 
punishment, due to his having scourged a Roman citizen un- 
coudemned. by coming and escorting St. Paul from the com 
iron jail. Neither the Kobe Chronidt- cor any ouc else dan. 
affirm that they have evidence to prove that the missionaries 
were actuated by the desire ior personal aggrandizement or 
even by the desire u> give the converts an opportunity to re 
talkite upon their depredators. It was simply to keep the 
life in them till the sharp crisis was over and means could be 
found for their support. 

We reaffirm cur beliei that a? a rule these extreme critic? 
of Christian Missions know neither the men. the-methods u-.-r 
the results which they so iigbtly condemn. Lei then: make is 
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-* a ->l r a<;v ui Cl*rl?U3:i at- tlic Cliurcli has* 




-t 
• * 


;«i : 2ir:i effect public bars opium dens, 
ar.d music nails. and '.lien if ihev and 


flic tea* Teas-on 5e: them stigmatize missions as strongly as 
c Church docs drunkenness. and libertinism. 


/ r** u i 


News Calendar. 


^ Tronhi^ is reported from Cb‘u Island off Chul-la Prov¬ 
ince between the people and the Roman Catholic adherents. 
The former charge the Latter with various acta of oppression. 
This trouble probably arose from the report of the riot in 
(Jueipart. Of course it is impossible to get an unbiased 
account of the matter. It is one oi runny charges which have 
been made and which the metical antagonism between Christ- 
’unity and Confucianism, in spite of some few superficial sini- 
.kirtties, might lead us to exoect. 

It is generally reported that His Excellency. A Pavloft 

Ktisftinn minister to Knrc*n wil; ahortlv he transferred to 


Peking, a post that will give rail scope to his eminent abili¬ 
ties. The intimate knowledge which he must have acquired 
of Korean affairs, will doubtless be o: marked advantage to 
him in his new post. 

The j-iholftr.'- of Keren arc agitating the question of 
erecting on the. top of 0 -ca. mountain in Kang-wGn Province, 
a tablet commemorative of the distinguished achievements of 
the present reign. Cho Pvung-sik is the prime mover in the 
affair and he has memorialized the Emperor, asking for 
Imperial sanction for the undertaking. Comparing the Korea 
of lo-day with the Korea of 1*63 it becomes plain that the 
erection of such a monument is not out of place. This 
period has seen profound changes iu this peninsula, not the 
least of which is the attainment of complete political autonomy 
and the consequent metamorphosis of the Kingdom of Cho- 
sun into the Empire of Ta-han. Outside influences may 
have had much to do with these changes but they are none 
the less real. We shall have occasion later to give particulars 
as to the inscription on this commemorative tablet. 

The recrudescence of brigandage iu Korea is assuming 
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serious proportions. Tlie prefectures of Ch'aug-yuug,' Kim* 
h5 and Ch‘il-wuu in the south are so overrun by robbers that 
the local authorities are quite at a loss to deal with them. 
Even in open day bauds of thieves enter the market-towns 

and plunder right and left. 

A curious case of blackmail is charged against Messrs. 
Pang and An who entered the house of Min Sung-sik. an 
official of the highest grade, and. representing that they 
were Roman Catholics, demanded a handsome stun of money 
from him! The reasons for this demand would earn* us back 
some venire and open up a subject that is best left untouched. 
There are more things iu heaven and earth than are com¬ 
prehended in occidental philosophy. Suffice to say that Pang, 
Au & Co. were promptly lodged in jail. 

The Chinese Acting Minister has asked an indemnity of 
56 ooo. for the loss sustained by his countrymen in the riot of 
last month. As the trouble was caused by the Chinese we 
fail to see why the Korean government should pay for their 
losses. It should teach these overbearing shopkeepers that 
common politeness is necessary to a successful business career 
in Seoul. 

On June 25th the town was thrown into a ferment ol ex¬ 
citement over the fact that the wife of otie Vang Yong-suk 
presented him with —what shall we say—a pair of triplets? 
No, that will hardly do. Well, say a scl of triplets, all boys. 
Under such circumstances it has * not been infrequent in tin? 
past for the king to send lo the proud (?) parents a bag of 
pig's food—a truly Malthusian argument. 

Bicycles need close watching these days. So thought the 
Japanese telegraph messenger as he was sending a message at 
the Korean telegraph office. One of the Korean servants was 
examining his machine when the Japanese turned and proceed¬ 
ed to punish him for his inquisitiveness. The servant ran 
away and when the Chrtsu iu charge of the office said he did not 
know the servant's name the irate son of Ilbou forced his way 
into the office and proceeded to wreak his vengeance on the 
astonished Chusa . The Foreign Office referred the matter 
to the Japanese Kinister who in turn referred it to the Japan¬ 
ese Consulate. The Japanese authorities said the bicycle had 
been injured and so the matter was dropped. The question 
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stil! remains Lo why the diusa should have been beaten. 
The irgument would secrr. ti» be: If yon can’t beat the right 
man beat the Srst one you meet. 

The Government seems to have taken the position that 
only permission to cultivate the soil on Will-mi or Roze Island 
was sold to tlic Japanese, It is said that the Ooveruiuent has 
collected the sum of $16,000 from those who wrongfully 
granted this permission and srnt it to the Japanese Legation 
to buy back tlie barley which the people oi the island raised. 

As yet there is nothing;definite to report concerning the 
I •"reach loan. Mar.v believe that the. terms ot the loan are 
not advantageous enough to attract the requisite capital: in 
other words that the Yunnan Company or syndicate negotiated 
the terms of the loan without knowing before-nand just where 
the money was to come from. Others believe that the loan 
will he carried through successfully. We can hardly give 
credence to the report that tbe syndicate has secured $650,000 
of the total amount and that one half of it goes to the syndi¬ 
cate. as commission and the jest to a few Koreans who have 
been active in pushing the matter through. If true it means 
of course that all the money will be forthcoming, for the 
syndicate, could not receive the $325,000 commission unless 
the Tyhole matter were carried through to a successful termin¬ 
ation. 

It givas pleasure to all United Stares citizens in Korea to 
learn that Hon. 11 . N. Allen has been raised to the position 
of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary io the 
Empire of T 2 -ban. 

Some important changes have been made in the personnel 
of ike Custom's staff in the diflerent ports of Korea. J, L. 
Chalmers. Usq,, has been appointed to the Vir.e-Coniwissioner- 
siiip at Seoul; E. Laporte. Esq., to the commissionersliip at 
Cheiruipy and W. MeC. Osborne, Esq., to the commissioner- 
ship at Fnsan. 

According to a recent count the Japanese citizens i:i 
Korea number as follows: Chemulpo 4432, Seoul 2366, Won¬ 
san 1482. Jiokpo dyd. Kuusar. 486, Chinmmpo 396, Masam- 
pc 251, Pyeng yang 170, bung-jin 5!.- This makes 10530 
exclusion of Fusau where- ihere a:k some 6000. making a total 
of nearly 17000. 
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On July jtb a telegram from Kang-gyeou the Yaiu River 
announced that a party of 600 Chinese bandits were crossing 
the river into Korean territory arid that the border guard and 
the tiger hunters were massing to oppose them. On the 
following da?’ the Colonel of the Eni-iu garrison started for tho 
north with boo rifles and 50000 rounds of ammunition. 

We do not know where Mr. Yi Yong-ik received his 
military training but he is Colonel of the Third Seoul Rvgi- 
meut. In this capacity he severely criticised the rifles brought 
from Japan las; March stating that tile?- were dangerous lor 
the soldiers. The local Japanese paper commented sharply 
on this action with the result, apparently, that the rif.es 
which had been taken away from the troops were given back 
into their hands. 

In answer to the demand for the Chinese Acting Minister 
for an indemnity of >6000 for the losses sustained by the 
Chinese merchants in the recent disturbance near Chong-tie 
the Government replies that i: sees no reason for paving this 
money-as the injuries were mutual. It does uot grant that 
the Koreans caused the disturbance. 

The lack of rain in the three central western provinces 
of Korea caused gTeat uneasiness. On the 5th inst. the high 
officials went to the Tfi-oyo or Ancestral Tablet Houst mid 
sacrificed for the fifth time and prayed for ram. bir.ee then 
this section has enjoyed moderate showers but not nearly 
enough to fill the rice fields. 

Min Yong-iu whose name has been mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the sale of Roze Island was again arrested on that 
same charge and on the Sth test, he was confined in the com¬ 
mon prison. Ku Yung-jo, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
.liter exaniitiirg the prisoner reported that he was guilty 
(i) of selling the island without authority ia} of deceiving 
His Majesty (3) of insulting the Judge. He was seven.- 1 v 
beaten and confessed his fault and offered to pay Sju.ixy; to 

make good the wrong he had done. For his purpose he n 
said to be parting with some of Iris valuable real estate. 

The Koreans are s.omev.liai disturbed by the minor that 
the Korean political refugees in Japan are attempting to make 

their way back to Korea on Japanese men-of-var. For this 
cause an unusual member of detectives have been employed 
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by "he Government to keep an ej’e on all suspicious characters. 
Or: July =th the father of one of these refugees, Sin Eung- 
het;;. .’.vas uriLSled The reason for this is not known. 

Medals have beet: presented to tha captains of the two 
French men-of--var which conveyed the Korean officers and 
troops to Qnflpart at the tiir.v of the recent disturbance there. 

On July : ith telegraphic advices from various parts oi 
the country showed that in spite of the occasional showers 
there was hardly enough water to "wet the dirt. ” The rainy 
season is uitusualh late in breaking and the signs of the 
times would indicate a short crop of rice. 

On the evening of the iith inst. the French Minister 
gave a banquet and a reception at the Legation. The occasion 
was the anniversary of the fab o‘ the TV’<'i' e. 

A Korean by th* name of Mr. T« Wus-il has received asi 
appointment as professor ii: the Russian Oriental Language 
School in Ylauivoslock. Ht has already started for his new 
post. 

Native papers state that the Chief Commissioner of Custott* 

informed the Government ihut some thirty unlicensed Chi¬ 
nese have h--r. ri-hiug ir> Korean waters adjacent to Chem 
u'.jvi. Four of their boats were seized and their owners mulct¬ 
ed in the sum oi $50.00; also fish to the value ol $350.00 which 
they 1 ad caught were confiscated. 

The Korean Minister twFrat! :e, Kim Man-su, arrived at 
his post >n the 1.5th of July and presented his credentials on 
the follow ; ng day. 

On ace >nnt 03 the continued drought the prospects for a 
rice crop are extremely poor. Never during the past decade 
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;he:c bee:; swell a lack of water. 
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scums 1 o 


be about the >a 7 ue all over th~ country although there are 
urv or two district-where heavy local showers have given an 
t^ov-- wsr-zr. In view of -h-_ .is-rured scarcity and conse¬ 
quent ri-c in price the r v.-rcnanT- hav- already begun to 
iamb:. pricer. l.« a day or two the price wen: up over 
:i hundred cash, and still the retail merchants are selling 
era.:moi..- uuav.-.ities. T- e Government has Liteneicd and 

has uriesicd sonic oi the retailer' o: rice. Consequently the 
price ha- lakes: a little. It went up from 400 cast 10 700 
hut has falle.r to >ol . 
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The report coaies from Kaa-gvu’is province tluit •}-■ Juu; 
1 7th ice Chinese bandits crossed the Ya’.V: 2:ear Sar.i-*w each 
carrying y sword and a gun. The ioca. amhc-tilie- 
uteri lately called in ail the tiger hunters that were aval;..Dit¬ 
to resist the inroad. On the following day a written notice 
came troin the Chinese saying “The Boxers desired to preset'w 
the integrity o: the country and protect it from foreigners 
Tile'/ fought With the foreigners and were beaten and driven 
back. Non- they arc congregating at Kirin and they 2*i: *ht 
people of Sans-su to subscribe 4000 01. o: silver to the cause.” 

On the 22r >d hundreds of Chinese raided the town 01 To- 
•ung-l blowing trumpets -inti waving banners. They burned 
of the houses. 


The Magistrate of Kap-sau beard of these events and sc 
he go Tiered what soldiers and hunters he could and pursued 
the recreating raiders, killing thirty of them. The Chiucsi 
again retaliated by crossing the river at another point and 
burning seventy-five houses. 

According to the native papers the Russian Minister has 
requested the Government to order the. magistrates along tin 
;oas: in the north to .give all necessary assistance to the Rus¬ 
sian gunboats which are to be sent to survey the approach*-* 
to thf Vain river ana adjacent waters. 

Sacrifices arc being offered all over the country for thv 
purpose of bringing rain. Several hags of nickels and a num¬ 
ber ot pig's ivere thrown into the Han River for this same pur- 
p. -c. His Majfcstv has been assured by the high official? ot 
the iaiid that there will be no scarcity but one 0.’ t.;ein has 
privately informed him of the desperate condition o: things. 
As yet Ills Majesty has not sacrificed in person. 

Lady Cm. a few days ago. ordered that ten // square 0: 
bin .1 :i C:iC!-l.i Do be sequestered iox the benefit of a certain 
m-uasterv. 



lev. ‘.V. B. Sciauioi.. M. F>. auc Mi-. M. T. ScraiiTen 
avKiir .Teolil ot*. thr. hound for the United Slate*-, 
n-e it io Mis. Ser u.ton's intention to reruns. She wi;. 
--■-•1/ h-. a Vi/ce cirde or hlends who have looked u-j t« 


he if *iic of the ir.osi energetic and devoted members 0: thr 
!.i>-.’ouarv comiEv.nuy. We. wish that she might reuiuin hert 
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luauy years more. The best wishes of the entire community 
go with her. Of course we expect to see them back in due 
time. 

It is reported that the Chief of Police, Vi Keun-t'flk, 
caused the arrest of two men, ilati and. Pak. the charge is un¬ 
specified ; but it must have been a grave one, for it cost them 
$50,000 to prove their innocence, 

O11 July 24th the Foreign Office by order of His Majesty 
informed the Foreign Representatives that the Government 
Tonnd it necessary to prohibit the export of rice for oue month 

in accordance with the terms of the treaties and that instruc¬ 
tions to this effect had been sent to the Superintendents of 
Trade at the different ports. According to the present out¬ 
look such action is eminently praiseworthy. 

Simg Ki-uu the Vice-Minister of the Household Depart¬ 
ment and a Japanese T*s Kaug-t'ak have beeu appointed su¬ 
perintendents of the Su-ryun-gwa or “Water-wheel Bureau" 
or perhaps better Bureau of Irrigation. 

A combined effort it bsing made by the native incumbents 
oF all the different Government positions, to have their salaries 
increased, their excuse being that Under the changed condi¬ 
tions and the enhanced value of rice it is impossible for them 
to live, on their present salaries. 

By order of the French Government the French Minister 
in Seoul has requested the Government to make out a schedule 
of Korean weights and measures and transmit it to him. The 
Foreign Office referred the matter to the Department of Agri 
oullur: Commerce and Public Works. 

Besides ordering the rice merchants not to charge more 
;lwn twenty-four cants foi a measure o: rice the police au¬ 
thorities sent out inspectors to warn the people not lo buy 
more than two measures at a lime. Of course if the price is 
kept down by pressure there will be temptation to buy heavily 
on speculation. In order to prevent this, it seems, the peo¬ 
ple are warned to buy only two measuics at a time. It is 
said .hat the store-kouces near the river are overflowing with 
last year's rice but that the owners are hoarding it rigor¬ 
ously ?n v*ew of the expected rise in price. It will be inter¬ 
esting to note whether the Government will be able to cope 
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with the natural cupidity of the average Korean mercln.nl and 
make him disgorge at a reasonable rate. We hope it will suc¬ 
ceed. Tf it does, it will prove that there are times wl-.e:: 
paternalism is of distinct value. 

There can he no fear of an actual famine in Korea for 
there is enough rice in the country to tide over one. year’s 
failure of crop. Besides which, the enormous barley crop that 
has just been harvested would go iar toward preventing a:iv 
serious shortage. Of course hi such a country as this there 
are always some who live on the verge of starvation. These 
will suffer and there will be deaths from starvation but there 
appears to be no danger of a genuine famine. 

We are informed that all the difficulties which lay in the 
way of carrying out the plan for a public svatein of water¬ 
works in the city of Seoul have been overcome. The finances 
of the venture have been arranged and the workmen are on 
their way from America to begin the actual construction of 
the works. While it may be true that money is not always 
wisely spent in Korea such a radical innovation as this, which 
is to the distinct advantage of the common people, counter- 
balances many minor indiscretions and indicates that the 
Government is determined ever, at enormous cost to place the 
Capital on a sanitary equality with the best regulated cities 
of the Ear Katflt. 

The putting in of electric lights is proceeding rapidly: 
1500 sixteen candle-power lights are being put into the palace 
and a hall dozen arc lights. The electric light plant at the 
K2st Gate is completed and i:i working order. When thi? 
work is busshed and Seoul is supplied with electricity the 
Seoul Electric Compauy, or Co.bran. Bust wick & Co., will have 
rendered a great service to the Capital. Good transportation, 
good water supply, good lights—these are achievements that 
any company may will he proud oi. 

We note with pleasure the arrival, of J. I.. Smith, Esq. the 
new Secretary of the British Legation. 

During the r.ionth of July the foreign population o: Stun, 
has been increased by the birth ui » sou to Mrs. H. B. Hulbert. 
a daughter to Rev. and Mrs. M00.--& and c son to Dr. and Wr- 
C. C. Vinton. 
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The syndicate that has in hand the building of the Seoul- 
Fusau Railway are ready to begin the construction of the line. 
According to the terms of the concession the Korean Govern¬ 
ment is to ittmisb the land free of cost. Tt is desired to be¬ 
gin with that section of the road which lies between Seoul 
and Su-wt;n a matter of twenty miles. Hut at present the 
Government cannot put down the money to buy the land, 
which will cost some §200,000. For thus reason it is said the 
Railway Co. will advance the money and proceed with the 
purchase of land and hnilding of the. road-bed. 
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While Ko-gu-ryu was staggering under the- terrible re¬ 
verses inflicted by the Chinese, events of interest were taking 
place in the south. The kingdom or Tam-ua on the island 
oi Quelpart had always been a dependency oi Pflk-je. but now* 
found it necessary to transfer her allegiance to Sil-la. The 
king of T'sni-na at that time was To-dong Eum-yui. 

The mischief-maker, Pok-tin. was again in the field. Xow 
that he was relieved of pressure he came back to the charge 
anc took Uug-jm from the Chinese. At the earnest request 
o! ihi governor the Emperor sent Gen. Son Iu-sa with a 
small army to aid in putting down this dangerous malcontent, 
l’nk-sin was obliged to retire to Chin-hvur. where he fortified 
himself strongly. Success seems to have turned his head 
for he. began to carry himself so proudly that iiis followers 
arose and put him to death. 

Ir. G63 the Emperor conferred upon the king of Sii-la the 
title of Tfi-do-dok of Kye-rim. 

It appears that when the Chinese retired from before 
P'yuug-yuug and left the Sil-la forces in such a delicate posi 
lion, some of the Chinese were allowed to remain thereon the 
plea that if all were removed it would invite an outbreak o: 
the Pfik-je revolutionists. Xow as the year 663 opened the 
Emperor reinforced them by a powerful army under Gen. Son 
In-sa. Sil-la also sent the flower of her army under command 
of twenty-eight generals to join the Chinese before P'vucg- 
yang. But the plan or operations was changed. It was de¬ 
cided to move southward and complete the subjugation of the 
troublesome Pfik-jc patriots and their Japanese allies. The 
combined Chinese and Sil-la armies marched toward Cku-ryu 
fortress where the revolutionists were supposed to be in¬ 
trenched. Or. their way they met the Japanese disembarking, 
on the hanks of the Pak River. They were put to flight and 
their boats were burned. The march was continued and the 
fortress was duly invested. It fell straightway and tlic pre¬ 
tender to the Sil-la throne was captured. This was followed 
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oy tile surrender of nil The revolutionist!; and their Japanese, 
friend*. Tlit last fortress to tail was tliat of Itu-jun, now Ttf- 
Ueuug, .liter a desperate struggle. 

The war was now at an end. The dead were buried, a 
•-e.’.sus was taken of the people in the Pftk-;e capital, aid was 
iciven '.o the poor, and the people were encouraged to return 
;t their peaceful avocations. Expressions of satisfaction at 
what “ceuied to be the return of peace were heard on all 
>:dcs. 

Gen. Vu In-gwe, who had been left in charge of th Chi¬ 
nese troops heiore P‘yur,g-yang when the Emperor ordered 
the retreat, now sent word to the Chinese capital that as his 
w/idiers had been in the peninsula two years without seeing 
iionic lie feared they might mutiny. He received orders to 
return to China with ’ms men but he decided to wait till the 
grain tliat his men had sown should ripen. The Emperor 
then appointed Pu-yu Yung the brother of the last king of 
i’2k-;c to the position of governor of all the territory formerly 
•*tn braced in 1‘iU-je. He received the title of T 5 -do-dok of 

Vug-jin. and wu.-) urged by the Emperor to govern well. This 
was in 064. 

•Sil-la took advantage, of the timely cessation of hostilities 
:o *e:id to the Chinese camp in Pak -je and have some of her 
men lake lessons in music from the musicians there. They 
also took copies of ‘.he dishes, clothes and customs of the Chi¬ 
nese. All these were ;ciliated by the king and his court. 
Buddhism received a sudden check in Sil-la at this time for 
:he king took the surest way to crush it out, namely, by for¬ 
bidding any one to give the monks either money of rice. 

In 665 (Jen. Yu In-wiui received orders from China to 
return to that country but before doing so he performed a 
significant act. lie made the king of Sil-la and the. new Ta- 
do-dok of L’ng-jin take ar. oath in the blood of a white horse 
that they would fight no mere. This was done at the fortress 
:»f Ch’wi-ri .San and the slaughtered animal was buried there 
under the oath altar. A written copy oi the oath was placed 
in the ancestral temple of the kings of Sil-la. After Gen. 
Yu s return to China he was followed by Gen. Yu lu-gwe who 
took with him envoys from Sil-la. ?ak-.ie. T‘am-ua and Japan. 
To render the compact o* peace more binding siill the Emper- 
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of sacrificed to heaven iu the presence of these envoys, h i- 

. however, that the new ruler in Fak-je stood in such fear 
of Sil-ia that he fled back to China soon alter this. 

The last act in the tragedy of Ko-gu-ryti opens with the 
death of her iron chancel lot. Ylnp Soinlic. It wns hi? geniu- 
tiuil had kept the armies in the. field : it was his taitb :n her 
ultimate victory that had kept the general courage up. When 
he was laid i:i His grave the only thing that Ko-gu-rvfi had to 
fall back upon was the energy of despair. It was her inisfor- 
tune that Hap So-mun left two 90ns each o: whom possessed a 
full share ot his father’s ferocity and impatience of restraint. 
Narn-silng, the elder, assumed his Father’s position as Prime 
Minister, hut while he was away in the country attending tc 
some business his brother, N'am-gBn, seized his place. Xatr.* 
s:mg fled to the Vain River and putting himself at the head of 
the Mal-gal and Ktf-ran tribes went over with them to the 
Emperors side. Thus by Nam-gun's treachery to his brother. 
Ko-gu-ryu was deprived of her vne great ally, and gained an im¬ 
placable enemy in Xam-sring. The Emperor made the latter 
Governor-general of Liao-ltmg and he began welding the wild 
tribes into an Instrument for revenge. Then the Chinese 
forces appeared and together they went to the feast of death . 
and even as they were coming news reached them that the Ko- 
gii-rvil general, Yr.n Chun-t'o. had surrendered to 511 -la and 
turned over to her twelve of Ko-gu-ryu’s border forts. It war 
not till the next year that the Chinese crossed the Liao and 
fell upon the &o-j?u-ryii outpests. The Chinese general had 
tt-d his men that the strategic point was the fortress Sin-sung 
and that its capture meant the speedy capitulation of all the 
rest. Sin-sung was therefore besieged and the stuggle begat,-. 
The commandant was loyal and wished to defend it to the dealt! 
•but lliis men thought otherwise, and they bound him ami sur¬ 
rendered. Then sixteen other forts speedily followed the 
example. 

Geti. Ko-gaa hastened forward and engaged the Ko-gn-ryfc 
forces at Keum-sm and won a decided victory, white nr chesam- 
time Gen. Siil-In gwi was reducing the iorrresses of Xatr.-so. 
Mok-ju and Ch‘ang am. after which he. was joined by the Mal- 
^.*1 forces under the renegade Nam-ii'mi;. Another Chinese 
general. Wua Man-gyung. now -ent a boastful letter to to. 
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Ko-gu-ryu capital saying ' Look ou*. now lor the defease of 
that precious Aiu-uok River of yours/* The answer came 
grimly back “We will do so.” And they did it so well that 
not a Chinese soldier set foot on the hither side during that 
year. The Emperor was enraged at this seeming incompe¬ 
tence and banished the boastful general to Yong-nam. A 
message had already been sent to >Sil-1a ordering her to throw 
her army into Ko-gu-ryu and tor the Chinese generals Yu lu- 
vviln aud Kim In-Ca to meet them before P'yung-yang. These 
two generals were in Pak-je at the time. 

In 003 everything beyond the Yala had fallen into the 
hands of the Chinese; even Pli-yu Portress of ancient fame 
liad been taken by Gen. Sul Iu-g\vi. The Emperor sent a 
messenger asking “Can you take Ko-gu-ryu?” The answer 
went back “Yes. we must take her. Prophecy says that after 
700 years Ko-gu-rvu shall fall and that eighty shall cause her 
overthrow. The 700 years have passed and now Gen. Yi Jok 
is eighty years old. He shall be the one to fulfil] the proph¬ 
ecy." 

Terrible omens liad been seen in tlie Ko gu-ryu capital. 
Earthquakes had been felt; foxes had been seen running 
through the streets ; the people were in a state of panic. The 
end of Ko-gu-ryu was manifestly near. So tradition says. 

Nam-guu had sent 50,000 troops to succor Pu-yu Fortress 
Viut in the battle which ensued 30,000 of these were killed and 
the remainder were scattered. Conformably to China's de¬ 
mands. Sil-la ia the sixth moon threw her army into Ko-gu- 
ryO. The great bil-la general. Kim Yu-sin was ill, aud so 
Gen. Kim Iu-innn was in command with twenty-eight gener¬ 
als under him. While this army was making its way north- 
ward the Chinese under Gen. Yi ji>k in the north took Tft- 
h£ng Fortress and focussed all the tioops in kis command up- 
on the defenses of the Vain. These defenses were broken 
through, the river was crossed and the Chinese advanced 210 
H toward the capital without opposition. One by one the Ko- 
gu-rvfl forts surrendered and at last Gen. Kye-p'il Ha-ryOk 
arrived before the historic city of P’yung-yang, Gen. Vi Jok 
arrived next and finally Gen. Kir.; Ir-nutn appeared at the 
head of the 5 il-ia army. 

After an uninteresting /egc* of a inontli the king sent out 
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Gen. Ch'“u Naui-s&i; and niircCv other uoble? with a Hag of 
truce and offered to surrender. But the chancellor Naui-gii:i 
knew what fate was in store for hiui, so he made a bold dash 
at the besieging army. The attempt failed and the miserable 
man put the sword to h.is owe throat and expired. The aged 
general. Vi Jok, took the king and his two sous, Pong-nam. 
arid Tong-tiam. a number of the officials, many of Namgflns 
relatives and a large company of the people of F'yflng-yatg 
and carried them hack to China, where he was received with 
evidences of the utmost favor by the Emperor. The whole 
number of captives in the triumphal return of Gen. Vi J*»k 
said to have been 20,000. 

Ko-gti-ryu's leaseof life had been 705 years, from 37 li. C. 
to 66S A. D., during which time she had been governed by 
twenty-eighty kings. 


Chapter XUI. 


Sil-la’s captives_Kogu-ryffl dismembered ...exteat o: oil-111-Siie 

deceives Cliina .. .her encroachments.. . .rebellion... .the word II- 
br.n 1 Nippon) alopted... . SiMa opposed China .. .but is humbled . . 

again opposes_Sil-la a military power ... her policy-Lae Eiup« - 

or nominates a rival king... .Sil-la pardoned by China... .agan 
makes trouble... .the Emperor establishes two kingdoms in thr 

north_^il-la's northern capita;-<vei:iatiou ...no mention tl 

Arabs... .China’s interest in Korea wane*... .redistribution of Ian ! 

... diacritical point?_philological i nee rest-Pal-ha fuiinr.ee. ... 

Cbitte.-c custom' introduced. . Pal-ha 'e rapid growth.. . .omens .. 
Sil-la’s cor to cm limit_casting o: a bell-names ot provinces 

vUnited... .Kil-iAo weuliac&ft ...disorder . . . . Rud- 

bisin interdicted_no evidence of Korean origi;i of Japanese Bu>i 

rlhisin_Japanese history before toe 10th century-civil wars- 

Cli'O* Ch*i-wBo_tradition_kJucen Man's profligarv. 

Immediately upon the fall o; Ko-gu-ryu the Sil-hi forces 
retired to thcii «ivn country carrying 7000 captives with them. 
The king gave his generals and the soldiers rich presents oi 
silks and mouey. 

China divided all Ko-gu-ryd into nine provinces in which 
there were forty-two large towns and over a hundred lesser 
o»e.s o: prefectural rank. In Fyang-yatig Gcu. £?b; Jn-gm 
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was stationed with a garrison of 20,000 men. The various 
provinces weie governed partly by Chinese governors and 
partly by native prefects. 

The king of Sil-la was row the only king in the peninsula 
und the presumption was that in view of his loyalty to the 
Chinese his kingdom would exend to the Yalu River if not be-* 
yond. but it probably was not extended at the time further 
than the middle of Wkang-k* Province of to-day* The records 
say that in 669 the three kingdoms were all consolidated but 
it did not occur immediately. It i* affirmed that the Chinese 
took 38,000 families from Ko-gu-ryu and colonized Kang-w he 
in China and that some were also sent to San-natn in western 
China. That Sil-la was expecting a large extension of terri-- 
tory is not explicitly slated but it is implied in the statement 
that when a Sil-la envoy went to the Chinese court the Emper- 
or accused the king of wanting to possess himself of the whole 
peninsula, ami threw the cn\'oy into prison. At the same time 
he ordered Sil-la to send bow-makers to China to make bows 
that would shoot i,ooO paces. In due time these arrived but 
when the bows were made it was found that they would shoot 
but thirty paces. They gave as a reason for this that it was 
necessary to obtain the wood from Sil-la to make good bows. 
This was done and still the bows would shoot hut sixty paces. 
The bow-makers declared that they did not know the rea¬ 
son unless it was because the wood had been hurt by being’ 
brought across the water. This was the beginning of an es 
trangemenl between the Emperor and the king of Sit-la which 
resulted in a state of actual war between the two. 

Sil-la was determined to obtain possession of a larger pota¬ 
tion of Ko-gb-ryu than had as yet fallen to her lot; so she sent 
small bodies of troops here and there to take possession of any 
districts that they could lay their hands on. It is probable 
that this ineunt only such districts as were Under native pre ¬ 
fects and not those under direct Chinese rule. It i’s probable 
that Sil-la had acquired considerable, territory in the north for’ 
tve arc told that the Mai-gal ravaged her northern border and 
she sent troops to drive them back. 

If China hoped to rule any porrion of Korea without 
trouble she must have been speedily disillusionised for no 
sooner had the new form of government been put ki operation 
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than a Si) la gentleman. Kom Mu-jam. rxi:>rd an insurrection 
in one of the larger magistracies, put the Chinese prefect to 
death and proclaimed An Seung king. He was a member of 
a collateral branch of the royal family. Sil-la seems to have 
taken it for granted that the whole territory was under her 
supervision for now she sent an envoy and gave consent “<• 
the founding of this small state iis the north which she deemed 
would act as :i harrier to the incursions o: the northern bar¬ 
barians. The Chinese evidently did not look upon it in this 
light and a strong force was sent against the nascent state : am! 
:o such effect tha: the newly appointed king fled to Sil-la for 
>afcty. The wheel of fortune was turning again ami Chinese 
sympathies were now rather with Pak-jc than with Sil-la. 

It was at this time. 67;. that the term Ii-bun (Nippon) 
was first used ii: Korea in conncctior with the kingdom of 
Japan. 

The relations! K*t ween Sil-la and Psk ie were badly st mined. 
1 st the following year the Chinese threw a powerful army 
into Pftk-je with the evident intention of opposing Sil la. So 
the '.utter furbished up her arms and went into the fray. I r, 
the great battle which ensued at the fortress of Silk-sung 
5.000 of the Chinese were killed. Sil-ia was rather frightened 
at her own success and when she was called upon to explain 
her hostile attitude toward China she averred that it was all a 
mistake and she did not intend to give up her allegience to 
China. This smoothed the matter over for the time being, but 
when, a little later, the Emperor sent seventy boat loads o: 
vice for the garrison at P'vung-yang. Sii-la seized the nceaiio, 
drowned the crews of the bonis, lluis storing up wrath against 
herself. Tl-.e next year she attacked the fortress of Ko-sdr.g 
in Pflh-je line. 30.1y.xi Chinese advanced to the support «>i the 
P*k-jc forces. A collision took place between them and thv 
Sil-la army in which the Chinese were very severely handled. 
This made lhe Hmpcror seriously consider (he question o! 
subduiug Sil-Ja once for all. He ordered that the Ma’.-ga'. 
imjplt* 1 >p .summoned io a joint invasion of (he insulenl Sil-I:: 
and the result was that seven Sil-la generals were driven back 
ir. turn and 2 ,000 troops made prisoners. In this predicament 
there was nothing ior the king to do but play ibehunihic sui.'- 
pliar.t again. The letter to the Emperor praying for pardon 
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was written by the celebrated scholar Im Gaug-su. But ic 
was not successful, for we find that in the following year the 
Chinese troops in the north joined with the Mal-gal and Ko¬ 
ran tribe* in making reprisals on >Sil-la territory. This time 
however Sil-la was on the alert and drove the enemy l»ack with 
great loss. She also sent a hundred war boats up the western 
coast to look after her interests in the north. At the same 
time she offered amnesty and official portions to Prfk-je cobles 
who should come over to her side. 

We can scarcely escape the conviction that Sil-la had now 
become a military power oi no mean dimensions. Many 
citizens of Ko-gu-ryu had come over to tier and some of the 
Prik-je element that was disaffected toward the Chinese. All. 
iu fact, who wanted to keep Korea for the Koreans and could 
pm aside small prejudices and jealousies, gathered under the 
Sil-la banners as being the Lu»t chance of saving the peninsula 
iron; the octopus grasp of China. Sil-ln was willing to be 
good friends with China—on her own terms; namely that 
China should let her have her own way in the peninsula, and 
that it should not he overrun hv officious generals who con¬ 
sidered themselves superior to the king of the land and so 
brought him into contempt among the people. 

At this time there was at the Chinese court a Sil-la envoy 
of high rank named Kim Ir.-mun. The Emperor offered him 
the throne of Sil-la, but loyalty to his king made him jefuse 
the honor. In spile of this he was proclaimed King of Sil-la 
and was sent with three generals to enforce the claim. That 
Sil-la was not witnout power at this time is shown by the fact 
that she proclaimed An-seung King of Piik-je. an act that 
would have been Impossible had she not possessed a strong 
ioothold in that country. 

The war began again in earnest. The Chinese general. 
Vi Gon-hftug in two fierce encounters, broke the line of Sil-la 

defenses and brought the time-ser ving king to his knees again. 

One can but wonder at the patience of the Emperor in listen¬ 
ing to the humble petition of this King Mun-nm who had 
made these promises time and again but only to break them 
as before. He was. however, forgiven and confirmed again in 
liis rule. Tic uufortunte Kim In*mun whom the Emperor 
had proclaimed King of Sil-la was uow in a very delicate posi- 
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ti'ior. anc lie wisely hastened bock to Chino where he com- 
penNai t-d lor hi* disappointment by being made a high official. 

Sil-la's actions were most inconsistent, for having just 
xived herself from condign punishment by abject submission 
she nevertheless kept ore absorbir.g PSk-je territory and reach¬ 
ing after Ko-gu-ryu ierritorv as well. Ir. view of this the 
Emperor ordered the Chinese troops in the north to unite with 
tie Mu'.gai and Ku-ran forces and hold themselves in readiness 
to move at an boar's notice. They began operations by at¬ 
taching tfce Chi'n suug Fortress br.t there the SiHa forces were 
overwhelmingly successful. It is said that 6.oco heads fell 
aim mat Sil-iH captured 30,000 (/) horses This is bard lu 
reconcile with the statement of the records that in the follow¬ 
ing year a Sil-la envoy was received at the Chinese court and 
presented the compliments of the king. It seems sure that 
Sil la had now so grown in the sinews of war that it was not 
cflsy for China to handle her at such long range It may be 
loo lh:H the cloud of Knapress Wu’s usurpation had begun to 
darken the horizon of Chinese politics and that events at home 
absorbed ail the attention of the court, while the army on the 
border was working practically on its own authority, 

A ikw kind of attempt to solve the border question was 
tirade when 111677 the Emperor sent thesonofthe captive king 
•o: Ko-gnryfi to found a lilllt* kingdom on the Yalu River. 
This might be called the- Latter Ko-gn-ryfi even as the PSk-je 
■oi that day was called the Latter ?ak je. At the same time a 
son of the last I’Sk-je king was sent to found a little kingdom 
:u Ta-isiug ia tl * north. He lived, however, in fear of the. sur¬ 
rounding tribes and was glac to retire into "he little Ko-gn- 
ryii kingdom that lay lower down the stream. The record- 
call this the ‘'last" end of Psk-jc. 

In 67s Si 1-1 a made a northern capital at a place called 
Puk-wun-ju the rapttnl of kaugywnn Province. There a fine 
palace was eicctcrl. The king enquire-- of his Spiritual ad 
riser whether Ik had b‘. tUr change Ins residence to the new 
capital but not receiving sufficient encouragement hr. desist¬ 
ed. Tin**- monarch died in 6X1 jut Indore he expired he said 
••Do not waste the public money ir. building me a cost A 
mausoleum. Cremate my body after the maimer of the West.' 
This gives u-» an interesting due to Sil-la's knowledge of tu- 
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outside world, if, as some surmise, Arab traders had com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the people of Sri-la it must have beem 
.iboul this time or a little earlier for this was the period of thc- 
greutcsL expansiou of Arabian commerce, It is possible that 
the idea of cremation may have been received from them al- 
though from first to-last there is not the slightest intimation 
that Western traders ever visited the coasts of Sil-la. It is 
difficult to believe that, had there been any considerable deal¬ 
ings with the Arabs, it should not have beenmentioned in the 
records. 

The king's directions were carried out aid his son. Chong- 
tnyhng, burned his body on a great stone by the Eastern Sea 
and gave Lhe stone the name ‘’Croat King Stone." That 
the Emperor granted investiture to rhis new king shows 
that all the troubles lod heen smootheA over. Rut from this 
time on Chinese interest in The Korean peninsula seems to 
have died out altogether. The little kingdom of Latter Ko- 
gu-ryu, which t'ue Emperor had established oa the border, uo 
sooner got on a sound basis than it revoked and the Emperor 

had to stamp il out and banish its king to i distant Chinese 
province. Thi.H. according to the records, was the "last" end. 
of Ko-gu-iyft. It occurred in 6S2 A. U. 

Sil-la now lield al! the land south of the T.a-dong River. 
Xorth of that the country was nominally under Chinese con¬ 
trol but more likely was without special government. In 685 
Sil-la took in hand the redistribution of the land and the for¬ 
mation of provinces and prefectures for the purpose of con¬ 
solidating her i»wer throughout the peninsula- She divided 
the territory into nine provinces, making three of the original 
Pfik-je and three of that portion of the original Ko-gu ryu 
that had fallen into her hands. The three provinces cor¬ 
responding to the original Sil-la were fi) Sii-bul-jit (the first 
step in the transformation o: the word Sfi va-bul to Seoul). (2^ 
Som-yatig-jn, now Yang-suu. (3) Ch‘ 5 ug-ju now Ckin-ju. 
Those comprising the original PAk-je were(i) Uiig-ch'un-iu 
in the the north. (2) Wan-saa-ju in the south-west. (3) Mu- 
jiu-ju in the south, now Kwang-ju. Of that portion of Ko- 
gu-ryu which Sil-la had acquired she made the three provinces 
(1) Han-san-iu, now Seoul, (2) Mok yak ju, dow Ch’nr.- 
ch'on, (3) Ha-sS-ju, now Kaiig-iieung. These nine names 
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represent rather the provincial capitals than the provinces 
themselves. Besides these important centers there were 4:0 
prefectures. Changes followed each other iti quick succession. 
Former Ko-gu-ryfl officials were given places of trust and 
honor: the former mode o: salarying officials. I»y giving then, 
tracts of land from whose produce they obtained their emolu¬ 
ments, was changed, and each received an allowance of rice ac¬ 
cording to his grade: the administration of the state was put 
•on a solid has is. 

One of the most far-reaching and important events of thi? 
•reign was the. invention of the ri-dii, or set of terminations 
used in the margin of Chinese texts to aid the reader in Kore- 
nnb.ing the s\ntax of the Chinese sentence. We must beat 
in mind that in those days reading - was as rare an accomplish¬ 
ment in Sil-la as it was in lingiand in the days of Chaucer. 
All writing was done by the if-jit «. who was the exact counter- 
par; of the ••clerk" of the Middle Ages. The difficulty of 
construing the Chinese sentence and using the right suffixe* 
was so great that Sul-ch'ong, the sod of the king’s favorite 
monk, Wiu-hyo, attempted a solution of the difficulty. Mak¬ 
ing a list of the endings in common use in the vernacular o! 
SiKu he found Chinese characters to correspond with the 
sounds of these endings. The corresponder.ee was of two 
kinds; either the name of the Chinese character was the 
same a« the Sil-la ending or the Sil-lu meaning of the character 
was the same as the ending. To illustrate this let us take the 
case oi the ending sa!-ji, as in /ra-saP/i, which has since beer, 
shortened to Now, in a Chinese text nothing but the rooi 
idea of the word ha will Ik; given and the reader must supply the 
sai-ji which is the ending. If then some arbitrary signs coulc 
be made to represent these endings aud could be put in the 
margin it would simplify the reading of Chinese in no small 
decree. It was done in Inis way ; There is a Chinese char¬ 
acter which the Koreans call pak, Chinese pa. meaning 
'‘white." One of the Sil-la definitions of this character isru/- 
1. i-:a. It was the first syllable of this word that was Used to 
represent the first syllable of the ending sa(-ji. Notice that 
it was not the name of the character that was used but the Sil- 

la uquivalent. For thfc lust syllable of the ending sat-jj. how¬ 
ever. the Chinese character ft is used without reference to its 
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Sil-la equivalent. We Slid then in the yi-dtt as handed down 
from father to son bv the z-jmis of Korea a means for dis¬ 
covering the connection between the Korean \ eruaeular of to¬ 
day with that of the Sil-la people. It was indeed a clumsy 
method, but the genius of SGl-eh'ong- lay in his discovery of 
the need of such a system and of the possibility of making 
one. It was a literary event of the greatest significance. It 
was the Erst outcry against the absurd prim hi veiiess of the 
Chinese ideograph)-, a ptea for common sense. It was the 
first of three great protests which Korea has made against the 
use of the Chinese character. The other two will he examin¬ 
ed as they come up. This sel of endings which Sfil-ch'img 
invented became stereotyped uud through all the changes 
which the vernacular has passed the _■•/-</« remains to-day what 

it was twelve hundred years ngo Its quaint sounds ore to 
the Korean precisely what the stereotyped cierkly terms of 
England are to us. as illustrated in such legal terms as to wit, 
escheat and the like. There is an important corollary to this 
fact. The invention of the yi-du indicates that the study of 
Chinese was progressing; in the peninsula and this system wok 

invented to supply .1 popular demand, ft was in the interests 
of general education and as such marks an era i:i the literary 
life of the Korean people. The name of Sul-ch‘ong is one of the 
most honored in the list of Korean literary men. 

The eighth century opened with th*: beginning of a new 

and important reign for .Sil-la. Sung-dOk came to the throne 
in 702 and was destined to "hold the reins ot' power for thirty- 
five years. From the first, his relations with China were 
pleasant. He received envoys from Japan and returned the 
compliment, and his representatives were everywhere well 
received. The twelfth year of his reign beheld the founding 
of the kingdom of Pal-hS in the north. This was an event of 
great significance to Sil-la. The Song-mal family of the Mal- 
gal group of tribes, under the leadership of KiU-gul Chung- 

sung, moved southward into the peninsula and settled near 

the original Ta-bfik Mountain, now Myo-hyung San. There 
they gathered together many of the Ko-gu-ryB people and 
founded a kingdom which they called Chin. It is said this 
kingdom was 5,000 li in circumference and that it contained 
200,000 houses. The reinnauts of the J’u-yfi. and Ok-ju tribes 
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joint*.! Ihwn and a formidable kingdom arose under the skillful 
tnauagatnenl it' Kul-gOl Chung-sung’. He sent his son to 
China as a hostage and received imperial recognition and 
the title of King of Pal-hs. From that linn- the word \1al¬ 
gal disappears from Korean history and Pal-hu takes its 
place. 

During the next few years Sil-la made steady advance in 
civilization of the Chinese type. She imported from China 
pictures of Confucius and paid increased attention to that cult. 
The water clock was introduced, the title Hu was given to the 
Queen, the custom of approaching the throne by means of the 
<<n/g-’0 or “memorial" was introduced. 

Meanwhile the kingdom cf Pal-hS was rapidly spreading 
abroad its arms and grasping at everything in sight. China 
began to grow uneasy on this account and we find that in 734 
a Sil-la general, Kim Yun-jung went to China and joined a 
Chinese expedition against the Pal-lid forces. The latter bad 
not only absorbed much territory in the north but hail dared 
to throw troops across the Yellow Sea and had gained a foot¬ 
hold on the Shantung promontory. This attempt to chastise 
her failed because the season was so far advanced that the 
approach of winter interfered with the progress of the 
campaign. 

The story of the next century and a half :s the story of 
Sil-la’s decline and fall. The following is the list of omens 
which tradition citts as being prophetic 0: that event. A 
white rainbow pierced the sun ; the sea turned to biood ; hail 
fell of the size of hens’ eggs ; a monastery was shaken sixteen 
times by an earthquake ; a cow brought forth five calves ai a 
time ; two suns arose together ; three stars fell and fought to¬ 
gether in the palace ; a tract of land subsided fifty feel and 
the. hollow filled with blue black water; a tiger cam; into the 
palace; a black fog covered the land; famines and plagues 
were common : a hurricane blew over two of the palace gates; 
a huge boulder rose on end and stood by itself; two pagodas- 
at a monastery fought with each other; snow fell in Septem¬ 
ber; at Han yang (Seoul) a boulder moved a hundred paces 
all by itself; stones fought with each other; a shower of 
worms fell; apricot trees bloomed twice ir. a year - v. whirl¬ 
wind Minted from the grave o; Kim Yu-sin amt stopped at tin. 
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gi ive of Hyuk Kn-se. These omens were scattered through 
ai 'Oties of ytam bul to the Korean they all point toward the 
non:ini’ catastrophe. 

It was in 755 that the Emperor formally invested the king' 
of S\lla with til a right to rule us far north as the banks otthe 
Ya-uong River which runs l>y the wall of P'yiing-yang. It 
w-,, a -;ght he had long exercised but which had never before 
bevo acquiesced in l>> China. The custom of cremating the 
r.-.y-il r i:nnitis. which had been begun by King Mun-tnu, was 
r/Mif.r.ne-a iiy his successors and in each case the ashes were 
thrown into the sea. 

The firsL mention of the casting of a bell in Korea was in 
:h.. year 754 when :» bell one aud one third the height of a 
:nrnj was cast. The records say it weighed 497,581 pounds, 
which illustrates die luxuriance of the oriental imagination. 

In 757 the names of the nine provinces were changed. 
S-i-buI became Sang-ju. San yang became Yaiig-ju, Clriiug- 
w oecame Kang-ju. riaa-san became Hau-ju, Ha-sfi became 
Myung-ju, Ung-chun became I*ng-;u, Wan-san became Chun - 
;u. Mu-jisi became Mu-ju, and Su*yak {called Mok-yak in tlic 
ntl'.er list; was changed to Sak-ju. Following hard upon this 
came the change »f the name of government offices. 

As we saw a: the first, Sil-la never had in her the making 

oi ;• list class oowvr. Circumstances forced her into the Geld 

* 

ar.d helped her win. and ior a shore time the enthusiasm of 
success made her believe that she was a military power ; but 
it was an illusion. She was one of those states which would 
Sourish under lhe fostering wing of sonic great patron but as 
for standing alone and carving out a career for herself, that 
was beyond her power. Only a few years had passed since 
she had lakcu possession of well-nigh the whole of the penin¬ 
sula and now we see her tom by internal riissentions and so 
weak that the first man of power who arose and shook his 
sword at her doors made her fall to pieces like a houseof cards. 
Let ns rapidly bring under review the events of the next 
centurv from 780 to 880 arid see whether the facts bear out 
the statement. 

First a conspiracy was aimed at the king and was led by 
a courtier named Kim Chi-jong. Another man. Yang Sang, 
learned of it and promptly seized him and put him to death. 
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A very meritorious act erne would sa> ; but he did it iu o.-di-r 
to put his foot upor. the>u:i>ebiikk-T. for he immediately turned 
about and killed the king and queer, and seated himself upon 
the throne. His retail of fifteen ye ’.its eon tains only tivo ini- 
portent events, the rcpecpling of P'yung-yaug with citizens 
o! I T an-ya ng(Seoull, and the institution of written examhiH- 
tioiis alter the Chinese plan In 799 Cimn-ong came to the 
throne and was followed a year later by his adopted son 
Ch ung myOng. These two reigns meant nothing :o Sil-la ex¬ 
cept the reception of a Japanese envoy bearing gifts and an 
attempt at the repression o' Buddhism. The building of 
monasteries and the making o. gold and silver Buddhas was 
interdicted. Tl is well to remember 1 h:il ir: all lliese long 
centuries no mention is mace of a Korean envoy to Japan, 
though Japanese envoys came not infrequently to Sil la. 
Thru* is no mention in the records of any rcqncs*. on the part 
of the Japanese for Buddhist books or teachers and there seem < 
to la* no evidence from the Korean standpoint to believe that 
Japan received her Buddhism from Korea. Geographically •*, 
weald seem probable that she might have done so but as a fact 
there is little to prove it. It would, geographically speaking 
be probable also that Japan would get her pronunciation of the 
Chinese character oy way of Korea but as a matter of fact the 
two methods of the pronunciation of Chinese ideographs art 
;ti the vt-i> HrilijxultfS. The probability is that Japan received 
her knowledge both of Buddhism and of the Chinese character 
direct from China -.no. not mainly by way of Korea. 

The condition oi Sil-Li during this period of decline may 
be judged from tin* events which occurred between the years 
836 and 839 inclusive. King Su-jong was on the throne smrl 
had been ruling some eleven years, when, in S35 ho died and 
his cousin Kyuu-jfing succeeded him. Before the year was 
out Kim MyCng 5. powerful official put him to death a:i<l 
put Che Yung 011 the throne. Trie sou of the murdered king. 
Yu-jeung, fltd to Ch’img-hft Fortress, whither many loyal 
soldiers flocked around him and enabled him to take the field 
against the usurper. Kin Myo fouling that affairs did not go 
to suit him killed the puppet whom he had put on the throne 
and elevated himself to th n position. After Yu-jeur.p. tl.e 
rightful heir, had received large reinforcements from various 
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sources, he attacked the forces of this parvenu at Mu-jn and 
gained a victory. The young prince followed up this success 
by a sharp attack on the self-made king who fled for his life- 
hut was pursued and captured. Yu-jeung then ascended the 
throne. This illustrates the weakness of the kingdom, ic that 
any adventurer, with only daring and nerve, could seize the 
seat of power and hold it even so long as Kim My Bag did. 
The outlying provinces practially governed themselves. There 
was no power of direction, no power to bring swift punish- 
merit upon disloyal adventurers, and the whole attitude of the 
kingdom invited insubordination. In this reign there were 
two other rebellions which had to be put down. 

The year 896 shows a bright spot in a dark picture. The 
celebrated scholar Ch‘06 ClTi-wuu appeared upon the scene. 
He was born in Sa-ryang. At the age of twelve he went to 
China to study ; at eighteen he obtained a high literary degree 
at the court ot China, He travelled widely and at last returned 
to his native land where his erudition and statesmanship 
found instant recognition. He was elevated to a high portion 
and a splendid career lay before him ; but he was far ahead of 
his time: one of those men who seem to have app^mred a 
century or two before the world was ready for them. The low 
state of affairs at the court oi Sil-la is proved by the intense 
hatred and jealousy which lie unw ittingly aroused. He soon 
found it impossible to remain in office; so lie quietly withdrew 
to a mountain retreat and spent bis time in literary pursuits, 
llis writings are to be found in th* work entitled Xo-un-jip. 
He is eushrined in the memory of Koreans as the very acme 
ol literurary attainment, the brightest flower of Sil-la civiliza¬ 
tion and without a superior in the annals of all the kingdoms 
of the peninsula. 

Tradition asserts that signs began to appear and portents 
of I he fall of Sil-ia. King Chung-gang made a journey 
through the southern pail of the country and returned by 
boat. A dense fog arose which hid the land. Sacrifice was 
offered to the genius of the sea. and the fog lifted and a strange 
and beautiful apparition of a man appeared who accompanied 
the cxpidlion bock to the capital and sang a song whose burden 
w;y? that many wise men would die and that the capital would 
be changed. Chuug-gang died tbe next year and was SUC* 
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l ceded by his brother ChiD-s‘>ng who lived bet a a ear and 
then made wav for his sister who became the ruler of the lane. 
Her name was Man. Under her rule the court morals Cell to 
a'uuu'. as low a point as was possible. When her criminal in¬ 
timacy with a certain courtier. Eui-hong. was terminated by 
Hie death of the hutcT she took three or four other lywr* *: 
once, raising then to high odices in the state and caring : • 
little for the real "clfare of the country as she did for her o' :. 
fail funic. Things reached such a pas’s that the people 
patience with h-.r and insulting placards were hung ir. Uk 
streets o: the cujnU.l casing attention to the depth of in fair. > 
to which the court had sunk. 

It was in ><j2 tti.-.t the great bandit Yang-gi) arose in tn-. 
north. His right band man was Kutig-ve, and as lie plays 
important pen in the subsequent history o: Sil-ia wc mr.^t 
long enough to give lii* antecedents. The story of hi- ri^c 
is the sturv u: the inception ol the Kingdom o: Ko-ryii. I*, 
may be proper to closi. the ancient history of Korea nt tki- 
jioint and begin the medieval section with fhc events which 
led up to the- founding of Koryfi. 
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Chapter I. 


Kung-ve-antecertftiU_revolts _Ch'of Ch'i-wiin ...retires. . 

Waag-gon. ...origiu,. ,.Kur.g-\e successTwi.. ..(ulvuuces Wang-gm 

. .. .proclaims himself King... .\Vang-g.*r again promoted_Sil In 

Court corrupt....Kuug-;. a '_>i oclaims lihuse-f k Buildlia. . .condition 
ol the pciiiiuulii ...Wsug'gin acciscd. .. .refuses the throne ... 
forced to take it... .Kung-ye killed... .prophecy... .Vang-g *" doat 

jutlicc.Ko-ryu organized.Knrtithist festival ....Song-do ... 

Ko-n-Q’s defense*.... Kyfc-i-wbfin liecoircs Vang-g -a’s enemy .. 

■wild tribes submit... .China upholdsKyun-wliGti... .I’.isgil*. to Vany- 

g'm... .'.ootK the capital of Sil la_Ko-ryO troops reputsixl... .war 

-Waug-R-m visits Sil-ia... ,iinj»joveti;eUs... .Ky-tin-nhint's last 

stuud_.imprisoned by his sons .. .conics to Song-do. .. . fil-la ex 

?ires-her last king come* to Song-do.... Wung-g n's geneiodty. 

Kii’ig-ye was the son of King Hdn-gang by c codcuIhuv. 

Ke was born on the least auspicious day of the year, the fifth 
o! tl»c fifth moot). Hi: line several teeth when ho was horn 
which made his arrival the less welcome. The King orJ-red 
the child to be destroy e<i : so i: was thrown out of tbe window. 

Bu“. the nurse rescued it and carried it to a place of safety 
whaiu she nursed it and provided lor its bringing up. As she 
was carrying th-r child to this place o; safety she accidentally 
put out on. of its eyes When h_ icached man's estate 1 k- 
btcaine a monk under th,* name o; Sil.: joug. He v.as by na¬ 
ture ill fitted ior the monastic life and soon found himself in 
tin- cuu.ii v >r tliir liaurlit Ki-wliUu at C'lnk-hi. St;«*n lie l> .■?£;» a 
to consider himself ill-treated by his new master and deserted 
Lilia, 5tiding liis way later to the camp of the baud it Yaog-gil 
at I'uk-tvim now Wfin-ju. A considerable number of men ac- 
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companied him. H*;re Ills laleuls writbelter appreciated and 
he was put in command of a goodly (oree with which he soon 
overcame the districts of Ch‘un ch*un, IS'K-suug. Ul-o and 
O-jiu. From this lime Kuug-ye steadily gained in power 
until he quite eclipsed his master. Marching into the west- 
-ru part of Sil-la lie cook ten distiacts and went into permanent 

cams. 

* 

The foilontng venr auother robber, KyQti-wliu:i, made 

head against Sil :a in the southern part of what is uow Kyfitig- 

sfirig Province. lie was a Sang-’U nan. Having seized the 

• iisiricr oi \lii-ju he proclaimed hunsclf King ot Southern Sil- 

la. His name was originally Yi biu when fifteen years of age 

hr- ha.1 changed :: to Kyiin. Me hat; been connected with the 

Fil-ln amv arid had risen -reo hv stro anrt made himself ex- 
• + • » 

tremely useful by his great activity in the field. When, how¬ 
ever the state oi Fil-ia became so corrupt as to be a by-word 
among ..11 good men, he tlir.w off his allegiance to her, gathered 
about aim a band of desperate criminals, outlaws and other 
disaffected persons and began the conquest ot the south and 
west. In a month lie had a following oi 5.000 nicu. He found 
lie had gone loo far in proclaiming himself King aud so modified 
his title to that of "Masterof Men and Horses." It is said 
oi him that once, while still a small child, his father being 
busy in the fields and his mother at work behind the house. 


a tiger came along and the child sucked milk from its udder. 
This accounted for his wild and fierce nature. 

A: this time the great scholar Ch'oe Ch'i-wiin, whom we 
have tiontd, was living at of Pu-sisng, Recognizing 
the abyss of depravity into which ‘.he slate was tailing he 


form i;L: led 

-_i.l them 

to* k :u; *21 


ten rules for the resolution '>Ike go* eminent am: 
'.o iju'. cn Ma:: She read and prais.d then: but 
I" ■; , it ’• ’.ore—. *J:: ve co'al-. -;v loug.-r 


icrve- a Oucca who made i c oi 
’.vor.hy subjects and. ilnowiric up 
Kwang-ju in Nam-san and b.-can:t 


1.. counsels, of her mosi 
his position. r=tii ;d to 
a hermit. After that h.e 


removed to Ping-sau in the;: to Ch'img yang Monas¬ 
tery in Hyip ,11, then to Sang vye M at kiTi-ri S3n 

but final.y made lu- pemraueni '_iat K'-ya Sati whtrt be 
lived with a few >-hcr choice --viji;-. It was here that lie. 


wrote his aut'/:>:• 


volumes. 
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The publication of the first volume ol the Transactions 
of the Korea Jlrar.ch o> the ltoyal Asiatic Society is nil event 
111 pr:nu- importance in l he* lilCTHrv liislory of Korea. It is 
the first time that a distinctively and avowedly critical study 
of Korean life and thought hr-u. been begun. .There have 
been several popular attempts at placing the Korean before 
the world in his true colors, but vt have here the first serious 
ntiesnpl to deal with 11k* fuels inar. a purely critical standpoint. 
Ir. the past we have seen ill print many partial discussions 
and many exaggerated ilesoiptauis of things Korean. They 
have been inlcreeling and i-nli-riaining but the object oi the 
society whose publication we ars now considering is some¬ 
thing different from men- cuteitaiumeni. Tlie* -.oeicty stands 
for a just, Lxilarced, dispassionate discussion of the many 
phases of Korean life. I: is not the province of this society 
to make facts souarc with IhiHjiies, hut In make ilicorics an 
outgrowth of a cartful and exhaustive study of the facts. In 
cosfeK w here :u« iiuliift'vi* uu*tl:oil is mi hypothesis 

should be adhered to just so long as :t aflords the best explana¬ 
tion o: what few. isolated facts there may be in hand, and no 
longer. The champion of a theory is a sorry sjurtacle to the 
true scientist. Tacts are hard casli while theories are mere 
promissory notes, often discredited. : 

The first work of this learned society should Ire :o collect 
material, facts. The suV.ect matter has heretofore- been fur- 
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nished otiiy in scattered and isolated fragments. No one 
s.uhjf.ci ha.* been exhaustively investigated and all the facts 
connected with it brought together: but many conclusions 
have been jv.nij.ed at after a merely superficial examination of 
a few of the more obvious facts. From a scientific stand¬ 
out it is a rather rash thing to stale dogmatically that this 
or that thing has never existed in Korea or that it has always 
existed here. This presupposes more knowledge on the part 
of the writer than any man can possibly have, and it dis¬ 
credits him just in proportion as the statement is manifestly 
impossible of demonstration. Each man should confine his 
testimony to matters that have conic clearly within the radius 
of his own experience and study. And even when the hear¬ 
ing of a certain fact may seem quite clear to the individual 
student he should accept ihe explanation only tentatively 
until it cau be corroborated by the testimony of others. The- 
first ten years of the society might well be spent in merely 
collecting fact? without trying to make generalizations. In 

this way th<» ultimate advance would he more rapid, for 
the destructive criticism which is made necessary by the 
propounding of crude and ill-founded theories takes even 
more time than the working out oi sound generalizations. 

The success oi this society depends upon the en¬ 
thusiasm of iu* members and tiicit willingness to merge 

their individual preconceptions in a single crucible from 
which shall finally emerge a product that shall be au¬ 
thoritative because it is the consensus of many separate 
authorities. This society is not the arer.a where any one 
man can expect to reap literary or scholastic renown 
above his fellows or hope to impose upon others hi? owu 
theories. It is distinctly democratic and whatever of good 
is accomplished will receive the superscription not of any 
one man but of the whole body. 

In the volume before us there are three papers. (i) The 
Influence of China on Korea, by Rev. J.S. Gale, {2) Korean 
Survivals, by H.B. Hulbcrt. Esq., (3) The Colossal Buddha at 
Kun-jin, by Rev. G.H. Jones. A careful perusal of the three 
will show that the last one adheres most closely to the ideal of 
the society. It is a clear, straightforward statement of facts 
about a specific object. It adds a definite quantity to our 
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knowledge of Korea and its authority is manifestly beyond 
dispute. The subject is worked out carefully and exhaus¬ 
tively. We are given the historical, legendary and local set¬ 
ting of the colossal Buddha in a way that makes the article of 
definite use for comparative purposes. When sonic one gets 
ready to describe some other monument or monuments as 
carefully as Mr. Jones has described this one it will be possible 
to cuter upon the second stage-—namely, a comparative study 
of Korean monuments. 

As for the other two papers, they are interesting 3nd 
readable but it is evident that the time is not ripe for generaliz¬ 
ing ever such an enormous stretch of territory as that contem¬ 
plated in these papers. They are both cx parte productions, 
each writer taking extreme ground and trying to prove too 
much. The one argues that there is nothing in Korea that is 
of Korean origiu. the other that there is comparatively little in 
Korea that is oi Chinese origin. The one overrates the in¬ 
fluence of Confucianism, the other undcratcs it. Even a per¬ 
son who knew nothing about Korea after reading these two 
papers would conclude that they were bolb exaggerations. We 
would not. in saying this, be understood to impugn the schol¬ 
arship or the authority of either o: the writers, for they have 
lived long enough in Korea to know whereof they speak ; but 
it is plain that they have formed theories and then gone to 
work and collected every fact that would support their theories 
and rejected every other fact. The first writer hud the more 
difficult proposition to prove, namely, that “there is no life, 
literature or thought iu Korea that is not of Chinese origin,” 
for the citation o: a single thing in Korean life, literature or 
thought that is of native origin obviously refutes his conten¬ 
tion. The oilier writer proposes to show that the great 
majority of things Korean, the main things, the vital things, 
are purely Korean, lie might have shown a number of things 
that are distinctive of Korea but he proves too much. He 
tries to make ns believe that Confucianism is of comparatively 
little account, that Buddhism is not really from China, that 
the Korean temperament is untouched by Chinese ideals. 
Now it is apjiareiit that there arc many points where opinions 
will clash and where individual judgment will have to deter¬ 
mine which side to take, but here each writer takes such ex- 
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• rime r:rr-u-jd that the ' man isi the- street' humbly declines 
to c-ikur m them. He insists that there must become 

middle course: and. us usual, he is right. If the first writer 
ha a contended Thar there •.*- voicing iu Koreau life, literature 
and thought that bus not been fmgrd by Chinese influence 
Iinstead o: saying that they an of Chinese origini ; and if the 
second writer had contended rhn t there is no Chinese innovation 
'.hot ha* no: been tinged bv Korean influence they might both 
have been accepted . but as they are writers of approximately 
ecu;*] authority and '.heir stcicuijuts arc mutually destructive 
rather than complementary. wc must conclude that each has 
tired to prove too nine'-., and that rt Tctnains for someone to 
point out the middle course of safety. The value of these 
two paper? lies not ir. their conclusions hut in the incidental 
statement <"•* farts whu-.h Th~ stnrletit ran dissociate from the 
argument and use to advantage. A second benefit to be 
derived from then is that thev bring up manv subjects rjiat 
are well worth discussing and will set people to thinking and 
studying in directions that will sometime bring the society to 
s definite goal. Among other important subjects suggested 
we find these. How does Korean Confucianism differ from 
Chinese Confucianism ? What part does buddhism play in the 
religious life of the Korean? To what extent is Korean ar¬ 
chitecture influenced by theChinese? What similarities exist 
Pd ween Chinese and Korean Shamanism, folklore, mythology, 
a: usic. food. games and artistic products We want critical d is- 
cussion? of these and a hundred other important topics, argu¬ 
ments founded not or some cx p<\rti’ investigation but upon a dis¬ 
passionate and judicial sirring of hard facie, and a//'the facts. 

It is always more interesting to fight that) to arbitrate. 
It satisfies the natural man far better to hold his literary op¬ 
ponent Up TO contemn: by a clever exaggeration of his faults 
than to clasp hands with him and say: Let us sift this matter 
oown and find what common ground we can stand on. But 
no one will doubt as to which is the sane and scientific 
attitude to assume. The object of the society is mutual 
support and help rather than mutual stultification. 

The reading public, ai least that portion of it that is 
interested in Korea, will welcome this publication not merely on 
its own account but because o: what it promises for the future. 
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Korean and Efate. 

(Concluded). 

Ko = face. Korean =» K‘o, nose (a pari for the whole?) lit. the 
Ef. Ko means the part before. J 

K.uri=dog. Korean«k2, dog. [Mh. as kiwi, a dog ; To. — 

ku*.i; Fut. =knli; Ta. --- kuri; Epi. ~ku 1 i; El. =kim.) 

Kota^time. Kcrean = gct, hr.mediately, instantly. 

La = rise up. Korean «=na, rise. 

Laaki —utterance, proverb. Korean ^niagi, talk, story. 

Ma (dd. uanutn. nanu, nanofal^day. Korean «nal, day. 

Ma. =with, and. Korean—royi, verbal-ending of connec¬ 
tion, and. [lla. = me; Ma. =rcie; Mota.=ana, me.] 

Ma-nia*= to grind. Korean—►mil, a mill, mill-stones. 

Mabe = chestulit. Korean = pain, chestnut. [Talr. mape , 
An. —• mop ; Male* — tuabue.] 

Mai or me = rope. Korean — mi, to bind, tie. [Su. -= uiaea; 
To. = main.] 

Maicr -»transparent. Korean •— malic, clear, pure (as clear 
water.) 

Malo = to be unwilling, averse. Korean •« mal, denoting 
negative command or prohibition—‘ don't.' 1 

Mann — a multitude. Korean =man, many. [Sa. =- tnano, a 
great number.) 

Manna = to be finished. Korean —- man, only, no more, (as 
kcu-mau-tn — stop.) 

Marilati •— to wither. Korean = mnl or mar. to be dry, to 
wither, thirsty. 

Mu alone, only Korean — man, alone, only. 

Matu-ki = to strengthen or support with posts. Korean — 
put, to support, to bolster.) 

Matru ~-to bo thirsty hid. mnnrn, rnancu, maru). Korean-® 
mal, to be dry, thirsty, [Mi. *= mcriib . 
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Ma — interrogative pronoun r.sed indefinitely. Korean = 
muQ, the interrogative used also indefinitely.] 

Man — very. Korean = mao, very. [Fi. = ban, very ; Fut. = 
tnn-1 

Mauta— a rising ground. Korean = moi, mountain [Sa. = 
inauga, a hill ] 

Mea-inea = long. Korean » nv>r or mol, to be long. 

Mina = pleasant, nice. Korean = man, a verbal ending, wean¬ 
ing pleasant or nice as pol-mau-hata = nice to see. 
[Tah. = mona : My. =manis; Mg.= manitura.] 

Min = wet. Korean— mut, to be wet or daubed with any¬ 
thing. . [So the Ef. tnota — dirty.] 

Uraa= the hole. /. r. the inside of a house. Korean— ttm. 
ancient form of house made by digging a hole in the 
ground and covering with a thatch. 

Mua = to flow. Korean = pa, to pour. 

No — adverb of assent. Korean = tie, yes. 

Nabo= to smell. Korean = naamsa or na, a smell (especially 
a bad smell). [Sa. — namn, bad smell; To. = nernu ; a 
good 01 bad smell.] 

Nai = water. Korean — nib a brook or small stream. 

Namu — mosquito. Korean =mogi [Mg. = moka ; Ta-na. — 
moke : Malo — mohe; My. — namok ; Hu. — naiuok.] 

Ki — gen it vc ending. Korean = eui. genitive endiug. [Fi-. 

ni, i or e. of; Ma.— i, of; Baltak = ni, ol ; Bu. —■ ri, of; 
Tag. = ni. of ; Mg. =ny, of.] 

Ore — yes, that’s it. Korean —or. ol, it is true, right. 

Sa — negative adv. in prohibitive clauses. Korean — asu, 
stop, don't.] 

Sai= to come forth. Korean =*sd, new. 

Sana — an arrow. Korean — sal, arrow. 

Sela — to carry. Korean — sil, to load. 

Sera-ia — to sweep. Korean — seur or seal, to sweep. 

Si = to blow. Korean -^se-ge, violently (10 blow) used only 
in connection with the wind. 
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Sog = compulsion, force, constraint, Korean *= suit, suddenly, 
forcibly, with a jerk, 

Talxis — narrow. Korean = chob or chop, narrow. 

Tagoto —=■ axe. Korean =» tokeui, axe 

Taku =- at the back. Korean = tol, or tor, back, turn. [Sh. — 
tua; Malo = tura ; Motu = dolu] in same connection.) 

Tab = round about. Korean = to!, turn around, to revolve. 
(Hf. tili-ciar = revolve.) 

Tala = a crowd, herd. Korean = tctil, the universal ending 
of the plural. 

Tana (dd. taba) = to cover. Korean = tup, to cover. 

Tano (dd: tan) = earth, soil. Korean = tang, the earth, 

ground. [Sa. = tanu ; My =tanem.] 

Taii-a — to rub. Korean = tar, to be rubbed, smoothed. 
fSa. = tele.] 

Taru-b = to fall. Korean — turu-jinta, to fall. 

Tan — to abide, be fixed. Korean = tQ. more, continually, 
further. The Kf. tan is used before any verb to denote 
continuous action. The sane is true of the Korean. 

Tan = to pluck. Korean = ta, to pluck. 

Tatn — a stake. Korean *— lari, a stake (used only its composi¬ 
tion as in ul-taii, a stake fence or paling.) 

Tibo or tuba = post in a house. Korean = teulpo, a cross- 
lieani in a house. 

Tiko = staff, walking-stick. Korean = tagi, in composition as 
Mak-tr.gi, a walkicgstick or staff. In this connection 
the To. = toko, a post to tie canoes to is similar to the 
Korean tuk as in mal-tuk the post to which a horse or 
other animal is tethered. [My. =* takan, staff ; Mg. = 
tclaiua. staff.] 

Toki — axe. Korean = toki, axe. 

Tok = violence, force. Korean tok, poison, but it refers 
broadly to any violence. 

Tu = to stand. Korean = tu, to place, set. 

Tuku =go down, send down. Korean = suk. down, an inten¬ 
sive adverb used with verbs denoting moiiim down¬ 
wards. 
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Turuk to permit. Korean = Hiirak, to permit, allow. 

V — we, they. Korean = U-ri. we. 

Ua (do. baS = rain. Korean = pi. rain 

Uago or Vigo —an exclamation. Korean. = dgo, a exclama¬ 
tion.] 

Ulna = to grow up. Korean = olla, up. 

I'm = oven. Korean imi f covered hole in the ground. 
Uru-uru r=to growl, grumble, murmur. Korean = ururung- 
ururung. ] 

Usi — to hasten. Korean = ussa, hurry : quick ! 


George C. Foulk. 

fos* * 

' lAVe had occasion, a short time since, to recall the work 

o 

done in the early days of Korea's foreign intercourse by Baron 
von Mollcndorff. Another man who was intimately connect¬ 
ed with some of those events and who for a time exercised a 
powerful influence on Korean affairs was Ensign Geo. C. 
Foitlk of the U. i=. Navy. It will be of interest to those who 
desiic to understand the factors which were included in the 
problem oi Korea's opening to review some ot the events of 
the late Mi. Foulk's career in Korea. 

Geo. C. Foil Ik was born in Pennsylvania in the early 
sixties and at the early age of fourteen entered the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. His extreme youthfulness 
would seem to have cast same doubt upon the wisdom of this 
move but the result justified the venture, for four years later 
he graduated at the head of his class. The ease with which 
lie mastered every subject that engaged his serious attention 
amounted almost to precocity. 

Soon after his graduation he was ordered to the Far East 
on the China station. The alertness of his mind proved 
not to be confined to the mere scholastic and technical part of 
his profession but in actus! practice he soon brought himself 
to the favorable notice of his superiors and he became, in a 
sense, a favorite with the Admiral in whose staff he was acting 
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as assistant fiag-licutennnl. Betides the ordinary routine o: 
the profession he acquired the Japanese language with mar¬ 
velous rapidity for he was a l»orn linguist. It was while thus 
connected with the Asiatic squadron that he made the acquain¬ 
tance in Nagasaki of the young lady, a Japanese, who later 
became Mrs. Fouik. Such was his proficiency in Japanese 
that when he relumed to Washington in JU83 he was attached 
to the Korean embassy which arrived it' Washington in the 
autumn ot that year headed by Min Yong-ik. He was detailed 
by the naval department to accompany this embassy in a 
trip through the country for the purpose of examining edu¬ 
cational ami ollicT institutions. It was under these favorable 
circumstances that he became acquainted with Koreans and 
1 Kigan tnacqiwe their language Several—in fact at this time 

nit—of the members oi that embassy were favorably inclined 

toward a progressive policy ir. Korea and a strict limitation of 
the Chinese claim of suzerainty. Mr. Fouik naturally became 
a warm partisan of Korea's independence and he undoubtedly 
helped to confirm these irn.-n. especially So Kwang-bom. in 
tbcii ambition to sec Korea follow the lead of Japan. 

It was in June that the- embassy arrived in Seoul 
accompanied by Mr. Fouik who was of course a confidential 
friend 0: these progressive men. Mr. Fouik was now attach.d 
to the l*. S. Legation as naval attach# :;nd was directed bv 
the government to make an extended trip through the four 
important towns which are supposed to guard the approaches 
to Seoul. His rapid acquisition oi the language and his deep 
interest in Korea made him an eminently fit man for this 
werk. The entire success with which he fulfilled this mission 
is shown in the printed report which is published in the 
Foreign Relations of the U. 5 i. It isoneof the Clearest, fullest 
and most readable articles ever published on Korea. Con¬ 
sidering the very short time he had been in the country it is 
rather remarkable that he should have so fully grasped the 
Situation and given us nil account winch even to-day would 
gain nothing at the hand of a reviser. 

Returning from this journey be found matters in Seoul 
in h very unsettled condition. Some of the friends of reform 
had scccdcd to the conservative wing and the pro-Chinese 
element was in power. The fact is that some of the liberal 
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leaders described the condition oi things accurately when 
thev tala Mr. Fonlk that it was a case oi kill or he killed. 
It is quite nut nra'. that .\!r. l onlk should liave underrated the 
lengths to which party feeling will go in Korea, for he evident¬ 
ly thought till*, was rather wild talk, but it was not. The 
only thing that could have saved those progressive leaders’ lives 
was either iiight or fight. They tried the laller first and being 
unsuccessful they tried the former but the fate of Kim Ok. 
kiun shows that even Sight did not obviate the peril. Mr. 
Foulk evidently sympathized most thoroughly with the pro¬ 
gressives and within proper limits gave them every encour¬ 
agement in his power. He had a wide acquaintance with 
Korean officials and exercised a remarkable degree of influence 
over them. This can be accounted for or. the following 
grounds. His was an eminently sympathetic nature. You 
could not sit dawn and talk with bin: without feeling that he 
was putting himself in your place, and that for tire time being 
he was thoroughly interested in your allairs. His unas¬ 
suming manner and nearly, open-banded courtesy won every¬ 
body that came near him. The abandon with which he threw 
himself iti.to the- fight for reform shows the unselfishness of 
his nature, lor he must have seen from September 1*84 that 
the cause of the progressionists was a losing otic. 

lie was in frequent cotiwmmiculiou with the King and 
whs entrusted with many confidential missions by His Majes¬ 
ty who at that time was by no J’.uans hostile to the plans o: 
reform which the progressive leaders were drawing up. Prob¬ 
ably no other foreigner ever enjoyed so unreservedly the 
confidence of Llis Majesty. Military instructors were wanted 
and Mr. Foulk was entrusted tvith the work of securing them 
from America. School teachers were wanted and it was 
through him that they were secured by the aid oi the Educa¬ 
tional Bureau it Washington. A government stock-farm and 
breeding station was contemplated and Mr. Foulk had charge 
of the arrangements. 

Mr. Fotilk clearly foresaw the stern: which broke on 
December 4th 1884. but he realized neither its violence nor the 
nearness of its approach, for only a month before it happened 
he started out 0:1 mi extended tour of the eouutrvat the order 
of his chief, ff he had been nr all conscious of the peril that 
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was so imminent he would have postponed or (riven up this 
trip, for as it turned out his life was in extreme oerii after the 
breaking out of the tmeute. He was far in the south at the 
time, and when news came that the progressive leaders were 
killed or had lied to Japan, Mr. Fonlk ’ s prospects were extrem - 
ly gloomy. Far in the interior of the country, surrounded 
by forces which he could not estimate, ignorant.ol what 
excesses the people might run to—the very uncertainty must 
have been exceedingly trying. His verbal description of his 
journey toward the capital after the imevte, the pursuit by 
enemies, his wanderings among the mountains frutn well- 
founded itar of following the main thoroughfares and his 
final escape will remain lor many a year in the writer’s 
memory. 

It may well be imagined that after the tmeute his well- 
known synjKitliy with the progressives made him an object 
of great suspicion to the officials in power and yet it is 
remarkable to see how be was si ill trusted and how his advice 
was still sought alter by Korean officials. The King seems to 
have retained much of his liking for the youthful Naval At¬ 
tach!; who now by the retirement of the U. S. Minister, Gen. 
Foote, became* Charge d'Affaires ad interim, an interim that 
continued for eighteen months. He is perhaps the youngest 
man that was ever entrusted with the duties of Minister from 
United Slates toa foreign country. 

The plans that had been laid for advances along educa¬ 
tional lines, both military and linguistic, which bad been 
frustrated or he'd in abeyance by the outbreak of 1884 were 
again brought to the fore anc through the efforts of Mr. Fonlk 
were carried to a successful issue. In the autumn of 1S86 
the Government English School was founded and put in the 
care of three men selected by the Educational Bureau at 
Washington, and shortly after three military instructors arrived 
from America. Stock was secured for a government farm and 
other improvements were contemplated. On the whole it 
would ap;>car that Mr. Foulk, though known to be unaltera¬ 
bly in favor of Korean independence and a progressive ix»licy, 
was tru.-ued in large measure even by those who disagreed 

wi'.h ii-.m n:- to the wisest cotirr>c to pursue. 

The r_iM-n fur this r;-i-..-s 1.111c ot the most interesting 
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701ns in connection with the opening ot Korea. It must be 
remembered that ir. tlie late seventies, when hostilities of a 
most decided nature had been declared between the late 
Regent and the Queen's party, it was the latter which urged 
and in IS76 secured the signing of a treaty with Japan. It 
was the Min family and faction that took the lead in every 
reform. At that time the Min family had not adopted the 
friendly attitude toward the Chinese into which events finally 
forced them. They favored the foreign treaties and a pro¬ 
gressive policy. But after a time—and here is the crucial 
point—a party sprang up that threatened to take the leader¬ 
ship in these reforms out of the hands of the Min faction. 
These men Kim Ok-kiun, So Kwang-bom Pak Yong-hyo and 
and the like were men of a different political party from the 
Mins. They were active, intelligent, energetic but it most be 
acknowledged that had the conservatively progressive ten¬ 
dencies of that Min party in i6ko, for instance, been given 
free scope and the introduction of reforms not been taken out 
of their hands by extreme radicals like those above named the 
pri.-gress would have been much more rapid. The personal 
element undoubtedly entered very largely into the prohlem 
that the extremists were trying to solve. To say that Kim 
Ok-kiun and others of his' kind were actuated by purely un¬ 
selfish and patriotic motives would be as false as to say that 
there was no desire for progress and no p»triotism in the op¬ 
posing faction. The Mins had occupied n commanding posi¬ 
tion for years, they had broken down the exclusive policy of 
the cx-rcgeut and had opened the country. They were in¬ 
stituting reforms gradually; when there arose a clique, (for 
its numbers would not allow of its being called a party) who 
wanted to hurry the government into-changes for wbicb she 
was not only not ready but which the people would have been 
sure to reject. This new party threatened to take everything 
out of the Mins' hands and assume control. It is not to be 
wondered at that tire Min party immediately looked about for 
means of upholding their prestige. There was one means and 
only one. They threw themselves into the arms of the Chin¬ 
ese, gave up the reforms, opened up anew the whole question 
of Chinese suzerainty and introduced the era that inevitably- 
led up to the Jupan-Cliina war. Xo one could blame them. 
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It was simply a misfortune. That the Min faction \vas> not 
the enemy of reform is evinced by their action after the 
i hurule in carrying out Mime of the progressive plans form¬ 
ulated by their vanquished opponents and doing it through a 

otii who wob known to b.rve betn in full sympathy with thfc 

radical progressionists, li is thus that good intentions some 
linu-s bring forth bitter fruit because of the means that art. 
ust-d for carrying them mil. When wu view the change of 
race ot the Mir. party between iSyS and 1SS3 from the view- 
here given ivc .see rcaililr why \fi:t Yong-ik drew back 
from ciie progressionists and lined up with the pro-Chinese 
paiTv. He wanted progress but he won tec i: to be instituted 
anu carried out through hi? own family and party. Nothing 
could he more natural. Had the Mins been retrogressive 
from 11 it- start the action of the radicals would have taken oil 
a dill even: color, but it became a struggle to see which sirl-.- 
sli mid lead the reforms. Ami as has happened so many times 
in Korean history this working at cross-purposes, with the per¬ 
sonal equation ever to the front, made sad work of reform. 


Rice and the Ideograph. 

Rice, and the Chinese ideograph together form a very con¬ 
sistent pair, for they are loth 0: them verydifTicr.lt to get. and 
even after getting they are found to be no better than other 
physical and intellectual pabulum, if a? good. Two things 
innst excite the wonder oi the thoughtful student of the har 
Hast ; the one is how these eastern people, who are: so primi¬ 
tive in most essential tilings, have dcve.oped the taste lor rice 
whkk is the most difficult of ail cereals to .raise and which is. 
or. the whole, such a poor all-round food ; and the second 
hew people whose intellectual attainments are of such uiediiKu- 
grjdc should have adopted the most complicated and cumber- 
'Oiue of all written symbols for the expression oi their 
thought. Let us see if there :s not some deeper relationship 
between rice and writing iti the- bur- Hast than mer« coin- 
cidence. 
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It is generally supposed that the use of rice for food orig- 
isiated in the discovery of wild rice. The people plucked this 
wild lice in the swamps and marshes and gradually, as the 
demand increased, they got to making artificial marshes for 
growing this favorite grain. The habit once formed was in¬ 
eradicable, and from that time to this they have been compelled 
by the very inertia of their minds to turn the face o: the 
earth into reeking paddy-fields which require so much care 
that they leave the farmer leisure for nothing else. And they 
do all this to produce a cereal that is almost pure starch and 
that is sadly lacking in the nitrogenous elements which go to 
make up a proper food for man. It reminds us of Chari e* 
Lamb and his Dissertation on Roast Pig. It is as sensible to 
burn your house dowu whenever you waul roast pig as to turn 
the face of God's earth into a pestilential swamp in order to 
get grain to eat. The farmer instead oi taking nature into 
his confidence and allowing her to help him is incessantly 
fighting against nature, fighting gravitation, making water 
run up hill, electing to starve unless it happens to rain at a 
jKirticular time and neither too little nor too much. The pov¬ 
erty of mind that during all these centuries has discovered 
no other staple article of food is appalling. 

But how is it with the ideograph ? The primitive man. 
looking with a stick in the sand made a circle and called it the 
sun. He put a straight mark below it to represent the horizon 
and called it morning. He made a two-legged figure to rep¬ 
resent a man and then inclosed it in a square and called it a 
prisou. He elaborated the mau into a woman by adding the 
>>eiubiauce of 2 skirt and then put three of them together aud 
called it gossip ; and so on to the end of the chapter—and a 
very long chapter too. It showed the narrowness of his men¬ 
tal view that c single clumsy solution of the question complete¬ 
ly blocked up the avenue for new ideas along that line. The 
ideographic idea once implanted in his mind, there was 110 
room for a phonetic symbol. How should be ever dream that 
the sounds of human speech are vastly fewer than the ideas in 
the mind? He tired to make a symbol for each idea, but the 
ideas to be represented were so many that he struck a mean 
and made a host of ideograms and apparently eliminated all 
the rest of the ideas. Just as in the discovery of rice he en- 
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slaved himself to a laughably unnatural agricultural life, so in 
letters by the discovery of his picture-making power he en¬ 
slaved himself to an intellectual life that is dwarfed and stunt¬ 
ed. It is useless to talk about the great works that have been 
written in Chinese. Reduce them to the cold tost of transla¬ 
tion ; strip them o? their rhetoric and the glamor which anti¬ 
quity and privilege have cast about them and we find ther= 
neither credible history, clear logic nor genuine jioetry. The 
Koreans have made a partially successful attempt to rid them¬ 
selves of this incubus, but we sec what u tremendously con¬ 
servative power it wields when five hundred years’ use still 
fmds the excellent Korean alphabet a sort of outcast. *fit only 
for women and coolies. 

But now. curiously enough, as the Chinese begin to im¬ 
port wheat flour in Large quantities and lo make it for them¬ 
selves for a staple food instead of rice, we also hear of projects 
being formed for tie making of a phonetic alphabet lor China. 
The Emperor himself, if we mistake not, intimated the need i.f 
such an alphabet and others have taken it up and talked seri¬ 
ously about it. The rice and the ideograph are evidently go¬ 
ing together, the one an economic burden. the other an intel¬ 
lectual burden. They are going hand in hand—as yet hardly 
a beginning has been made but the end is sure. It ha>- already 
become a live question in Japan whether the government had 
■not better discard the Chinese character and adopt the Ro- 
manji—so in time will China and Korea do. 

There have been several suggestions made as to what sort 
of phonetic system China should adopt. We beg leave to enter 
the company of those who htc giving advice Oti this subject, 
and suggest that Korea should heap coals of fire on China's 
head by giving her an alphabet that has not its superior in 
the world for phonetic power; which, being a ‘'square” char¬ 
acter, could be most easily adapted to Chinese penmanship. 

and which would need to he remodelled only to the extent of 

indicating the Chinese tones. This would be one of the great 
compensations of history ; for when Korea was still half savage 
and without the civilizing influence of letters the Chinese 
character and literature were introduced, thus opening the wav 
to whatever can be from Chinese literature. Now lex 

Korea repay her by giving her the Korean alphabet. In all 
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seriousness, we believe this to be the best solution of the dif¬ 
ficulty which is becoming better and be:ter recognized in 
China—the lack of facilities for the education of the masses.' 


Odds and Ends. 

Koreans have curions notions about that most 
Unwelcome . . - ( . . „ . . 

insects irritating ot insects called in scientific par¬ 

lance the Cirticx Lcctulariui. but iu good Anglo- 
Saxon called the bed-bug. They seem to believe in what we 
may call epidemics or recrudescences of bed-bugs. b‘ot in¬ 
stance, the foreign community may not know that Chong-dong. 
where westerners mostly congregate, is to the Korean known 
as ‘'Red-hug Tien." When in 1592 after the Japanese invaded 
the country and forced the King to flee northward they 
retired to the south and the court returned to Seoul. As the 
Kyong-bok palace was in ashes the King made a residence 
of fourteen years at the place where the court now is in 
Chong-dong. This is said to have roused the bed-bugs and 
at that time the city was infested with them. And now again, 
that the court has taken up this position, the city is again ex¬ 
periencing a similar recrudescence of this pest. 

. When there is a dead body in the house no 

the pot vendor of pots or jars dares come near the place; 

for not only must not the people of that house 
buy a jar but they must smash every jsr or pot that the 
unlucky vendor carries. If they do not it means that another 
member of the household will shortly die. The reason for 
this is somewhat o1>seurc and we can only conjecture what it 
may he. They may have the subconscious notion that to buy 
new pola and jure at such a time implies that their though tr 
are all directed toward their own continued life and pleasure, 
in complete forgetfulness of the dead. We know that pots and 
jars form the major portion of the ordinary Korean's bouse 
furniture, and to lay in a new stock upon the death oi an in¬ 
mate ot the house implies that the housekeeping has taken a 
new lease of liie. We grant that this notion is painfully 
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esoteric and a cltiirei and simpler reason would be welcomed 
from anyone who has probed the Korean mind deep enuugh 
to understand all his idiosytieracics. 


Question and Answer. 

(15) Question. Why is it that dogs are not fed on the 
fifteenth day of the first moon? 

Answer. Tie orilv answer iliat conies lo hand is that 
the Koreans believe that by making the dogs fas: on that day. 
they (the dogs) will be comparatively free from vermin during 
the coming summer. We must confess that the remedy does 
not commend itself by its results. We would propose that 
the dogs fast the whole ■ f the first month This: would prob¬ 
ably l»e fairly effective. 

(16) Question. When the Manchus conquered Korea the 
Koreans were wearing the same style of clothes and the same 
coiffure as the Chinese. How then did it happen that the 
Manchus did net compel the Koreans to adopt the queue 
they did the Chinese? 

Answer. History gives no specific answer to this ques¬ 
tion so far as we are aware. Korea was recognized to be a 
vassal to Chiua. but it is evident that tbc Manchus perceived 
a very great difference between tlie two peoples. They never 
proposed to incorporate Korea into the home government as 
they did the whole of China. They left the king aud court 
as they were and continued with Korea the relations formerly 
sustained by the Ming emperors. Id spite of superficial re¬ 
semblances they never thought of calling Korea a part of China. 


Correspondence. 

/' “t 

/ 7i» fuUitn The Kokh a Review: 

Dear S:a. Since vou have published a translation of 
the report o: the Governor OJ QueJpart upon the disturbance- 
in that island I ixg to hand yon the foi-owing fur your in for¬ 
mation. 
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To begin with, the influence which procured his present 
position for the gentleman whose report you quote, was 
gained in a manner which left it impossible to be impartial. 
He is therefore not the best of witnesses. 

The facts of the matter are that the Catholic Mission in 
Quelpart has had an extraordinarily rapid growth in the past 
two years, and, where before that time there was hardly a 
Christian in the island, at tile time of the massacre there was 
hardly a village which had not a certain number.. The offi¬ 
cial servants and yamen-runners, who before had exacted 
what they pleased of the people, found that this was no longer 
possible with those who had become Christiaus. The priests 
stood between them and oppression. 

Add to this the ill-feeling in official circles: 

1. That the island, which had never been taxed before, 
has, during the same period, been subjected to an exorbitant 
taxation ; 

2. That the chief tax-collector had chosen some of his 
assistants from among the Christians; and 

3. That his rival and personal enemy, the most powerful 
man in the island, was, at the same time, strongly opposed to 
the spread of Christianity; and the result in so unsettled a 
country as Quelpart was to "be expected. 

It is possible that many people joined the Mission who 

had not its best interests at heart, because of the protection 

they received. This, however, is so common an occurrence in 
every mission throughout the Hast, and is so well known to you 
gentlemen in your mission work that no comment is necessary. 


25 July, 1901. 


I am. Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

W. F. Sands. 



Editorial Comment. 

* 

It is most unfortunate that there should be a scarcity of 
rice both in Japan and in Korea. This peninsula is becoming 
more and more the food supply for Japan and a shortage in 
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hath countries nt once is a rather serious matter. All the 
signs at present indicate that Korea will produce less than a 
fourth of the average crop of rice. Telegrams have come in 
from all parts of the country bewailing the lack of water and 
the Koreans are busy turning their rice-Gelds to account by 
hurriedly planting beans and other things which may possibly 
mature before the winter sets in. 

In view of the threatened famine the Korean Government 
has availed itself oi the right, granted by treaty, of prohibiting 
the export of rice after giving one month’s notice. This 
course is dictated by a number of good and sufficient reasons. 
First, the general welfare of the people at large. It is well 
known that there arc laige numbers of people in Korea who 
live continually 0:1 the verge of want. The rise in the price 

of any staple commodity is .sentence of death to thousands. 

The bulk of the population could pull through a single year 
of scarcity, but the Government is under obligation to protect 
these who are poor as well. Reason and humanity demand 
that what little the land produces this year should he carefully 
hoarded and usee; exclusively by Koreans, in the second 
place the government revenues which come mainly from the 
laud tax will of course be severely cut down and the Govern¬ 
ment at the same time will be called upon to extend help to 
thousands who are or will be starving. To let rice be exported 
would therefore be both inhumane and financially embarrass¬ 
ing as well. In view of the situation wc have to confess that 
the objections raised by the Japanese against the prohibition 
of the export of rice seein to bs dictated by purely selfish 
motives. It is natural that the Japauesc should deprecate 
such prohibition but they must remember that Korea's first 
duty is to Koreans, and, that however much the Japanese may 
ueed Korean rice, it is beyond the bounds of reason to object 
to 3D act which is sanctioned by treaty and rendered impera¬ 
tive by circumstances. They tell us that there appears to b: 
no serious shortage, but the facts do not bear them out. At 
this season o: the year the old rice that ha? been kept over 
from last year invariably falls in price if the prospect for a crop 
is fair, but thisyearrice has gone up nearly 100 percent, curing 
a single month. Vo-.v the Koreor.s know waul they are about. 
There could be :io surer indication of coming famine than 
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this e:ioruu>u> rise. It is an U'.i;;t;*Averable argument. It is 
difEcull to set. how the Japa:’.«‘e can claim that there is no 
special danger when fill about the rice fields lie fallow, and 
' cjx'rts from a grent majority of tne prefectures show that the 
lice crop is a failure. We should like to ^icc upon what iaa? 
they base. Their comenTiou. Meanwhile the foreign papers in 
Japan voice ibe .sentiment that Korea should not refuse Japan 
her r:ce. One of these papers a recent issue gives a most 
peculiar arEminent to show w:u toe export o f r'ce should not 
be prohibited. It says iu effect bat as imported rice in Korea 
is cheaper than the native product the Koreans should uoi rc* 
fu.-e vueir rice 10 Japanese who need it so much. In otr.cr 
words, ler Koreans seli their dear product tc the Japanese and 
r heii go and import from a cheaper market. This is a charming 
.’ommeutary on Japanese commercial ability. If there is a 
market where rice is so much cheaper, peihiips our contempor¬ 
ary will tell us why it is the Japanese do not buy from it in* 
*'.ead of from Korea. No; the rrnlh is that ihe Japanese arc 
pinched as well as the Koreans aud are trying Lo oppose the 
prohibition of export from Korea in order to cover their own 
shortage. It is sincerely to be hoped that the Korean Govern- 
uieut will no: give way to the demand. As the treaties do uot 
state who is io decide whether there is need ior such prohibi¬ 
tion it must be presumed that the Government which does the 
prohibiting is to decide. Could it be reasonably expected that 
the Government would forego the large revenues which come 
from the export duties if there were not pressing need ? Bm 
not only has Korea douc this ; she has opened the ports of 
the country to the free import or rice atui other cereals, thus 
entailing a further diminution of the custom's revenues. 

Hardly during the memory of living Koreans has there- 
been a more discouraging outlook in the wav of food for the 
people. The pinch will uoi come this HUtu.au but next spring, 
aud it will then’be Seen whether those who oppose the prohibi¬ 
tion of the export ol rice are right or wrong. 

X/tIic letter from W. F. Sands, Adviser to the Household 
Department, which we print in this issue, forms a valuable ad - 
ditiou to our knowledge of the Quelpart trouble. Being from 
oue who was so intimately connected with the trouble it is 
doubly interesting. 
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He makes the frank statement that the French priests 
stood between tlie Christians and Government oppression. 
This is practically what happens in every mission in Korea. 
Some may do it more openly and avowedly than others, but 
the Until is that the mere presence of the foreigner in the 
country is an effective check on official oppression. Wekuow 
of cases where provincial governors and magistrates have said 
that such and such a tax could not be collected in certain 
strongly Protestant Christiau centers. But it must be con¬ 
fessed that there is a difference between a passive resistance 
{if such a paradox may be allowed) and an aggessive resistance. 
The former is merely the moral influence which the foreigner 
exerts; the latter is an active threat of political complications 
and an appeal tv temporal powers. How far these two at¬ 
titudes are descriptive of Protestant and Roman Catholic prop- 
agandistr. in Korea it is not our purpose to discuss. It may 
be that the more bitter opposition which Roman Catholicism is 
receiving from the people has made it seem as if the Roman 
Catholics were making a greater use of physical arguments, 
but in any case it is to be deplored that the numbers of Chris¬ 
tian adherents, either Protestant or Catholic, should be swelled 
by those who are simply seeking to evade physical oppression. 

It i« a serious question which the Church and the Govern¬ 
ment both have to face, and which requires most delicate 
handling. Tt cannot be questioned that adherence to Chris¬ 
tianity in any form does to a certain extent take people out of 
tl»e hands of the Government, but it does so only in so far ns 
the Government exceeds a jits; limit of taxation or when 
there is a gross miscarriage of justice. It undoubtedly forms 
a most subtle temptation to those who find it possible to 
train their consciences to a purely mercenary standard anti 
it forms a most odious cause of offense to those who see others 
relieved of government pressure by simply adopting the 
Christian name. We can see do solution of the difficulty 
short of such a fixed rate of taxation and such a strict instice 
in its collection as shall leave no TOvtn for either the Govern¬ 
ment or the people to complain. 

\J 
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News Calendar. 

F.H. Morsel, Esq. Correspondent of the Physical Obser¬ 
vatory. St Petersburg, has sent the following interesting hy- 
grometrical record for Chemulpo for the years 1887—1901 in¬ 
clusive, up to the middle of 1901. He says:— 

The record given in the table appended comprises the years 
1887 to 1900 inclusive and the first half of 1901. The quanti¬ 
ty of snotv-fall is given in terms of the water which the melt¬ 
ed snow would make. The figures for 1899. 1900 and part oi 
*901 are taken from the customs meteorological record. All 
the. others are from my own personal observation. The figures 
may not l»e exact, owing to the fact that the customs pluvio¬ 
meter is not so placed as to give the most precise results. 
Bnt if the figures are not exact they are below rather than 
above the actual amounts. 


HYGROMEIRICAL RECORD. 


Years Ruiufull Snowfall Tout Fog Days and Hours 
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1887 

30.86 ■ 

2.00 | 
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4d 

2b 

; 1HK8 

an. 91 

2.15 : 

23.06 
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! X2d 

6b 

3d 

3b 
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28.18 

C.91 

29.09 

25d 

13b 

25«1 

3b 

5d 

9b 

1S90 

47-uo 

1.06 
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«cn1 

iSh 
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64b 

1891 

41.04 

1.66 

4300 

13d 

5h 

3ort 

20b 

3d 

7b 

1892 

34-°4 

1.20 

35.24 

«5d 

20b 

xfid 
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4d 

5b 

>893 

50.64 

3-55 

54-19 
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5>> 

3 fid 

6h 

8d 

11b 

1894 

31.8; 

0.64 

32-45 

33d 

iSb 

2id 

9 h 

id 

Sh 

>*95 

31-8* 

2.06 

33-94 

32d 

7h 

29d 

11k 

6d 

17b 

.S96 

31.nK 

3>*a 

36.23 


7L 
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ob 

ad 
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i897 

48.35 

3.23 

51.58 

24d 

5»> 

3 id 

17b 

4*1 

18b 

1898 

37.8c. ; 

4-73 ; 

42-33 

3>d 

14b 

agd 

19b 

y» 

15b 

1*99 

35-0? 

2.05 | 

27.12 


— 

i8d 

i9h 

id 

3b 

190a 

29.14 

O.83 | 

29.97 

--— 

— 

2od 

2b 

od 

20I1 

1901 

7-i>9 | 

0.06 j 

7-«5 

7 d 

5b 

3«J 

7b 

2d 

coli 


It will be seen from this table that the rain-fall for 1899 
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and 1900 was not rjuch below t.lie average of the previous 
years. It is only in the present year that there has been any 
considerable falling off. 

There have teen many complaints of the scarcity of 
water during the pn*t three years, but this is r.ot upheld by 
the records mi til the present year. People say the wells arc 
dry. but we must remember that the population has increased 
with much greater rapidity, in proportion, than the number 
of wells and that many of the new wells may be fed from the 
banie springs as the old ones. 

The great increase in shipping and in the number of 
rice-fields,■ &c. all of which demand water, account for much of 
the scarcity. 

It is to be deplored that observations are not being kept 
at other points in Korea. In former years Ilis Excellency 
C. Waeber, kept careful records in Seouj, but at present no 
one seems to care for it. The ‘‘Independent’' used to give us 
occasional readings. It would be a good thing if some one in 
each of the ports would keep cartful records. But it must be 
remembered that it lakes, a certain amount of knowledge oi 
the science of meteorology to keep correct records. From 
some records we have seen it would seem that a washtub bad 
been used for a rain-gauge. 

[We would like to suggest that in estimating what is or 
what is not u proper union lit of rain we must know at what 
time of year the rain falls. Thirty inches of rain is of less 
value than half that amount if it falls mostly in November 
rather than June. That is the difficulty iu cultivating rice, 
that you must not only have rain enough but yon must have 
it at a certain specified time or it is practically useless. 
Suppose for instance that it raiu from now till the middle of 
November. The record would show a good total but it would 
be utterly useless to the Korean. Ed. K.R,) 

The audited census of Seoul, taken this summer, show? 
that in the five divisions of the city, namely, north, south, east, 
west and center, there is a total of 193.946 people living in 
42,565 houses. This dots not include the fortune-tellers, ex¬ 
orcists, &c., so that ue may say that Seoul contains within 
the wall sco,000 people. It is notable that oil the four 
districts, outside the middle oue. have lost »a population lu 
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the number of 3.393 though the number of houses has 
decreased only 20. The middle district increased in popula¬ 
tion 139 and the houses by y6. 

The enterprising Seoul Electric Company has completed 
the preparations for supplying Seoul with incandescent and 
arc lights. This will be an unspeakable blessing and will be 
all the more appreciated because the change is directly from 
kerosene to electricity and not by way of the intermediate step 
of gas. lie fore this minuter of the Review is issued Seoul 
will be enjoying one of the most striking products of modern 
civilization. 

Yun Chi-ho, the popular Superintendent of Trade for 
Chinnampo. has been in Seoul recently and has now been ap¬ 
pointed to his old post at W&tisan. The Government has been 
besieged with requests from the Wflnsan people to send Mr. 
Yun back to them. Meanwhile the people of Cli-icnainpo and 
Sani-wha fearing that they were goiug to lose him have been 
keeping the. telegraph wires hot with messages imploring that 
be be not taken away from them. What better testimonial 
could a man have as to his civic virtue and his fitness for 
magisterial power lb.au to have the people clamor to have him 
put over them. At the same time it is to be regretted that 
one reason for this insistence is the fear of what may happen 
to them if Mr. Yun is not returned to them 

On July 25 there was a decided tendency on the part of 
the large rice owners not to put it on the market. The retail 
dealers were besieged with demands from the people and quar¬ 
rels were frequent, but the police interfered and compelled the 
dealers to sell rice in small quantities to each purchaser. The 
police authorities went to the river granaries and carefully 
counted the rice bags and locked them up. It is said that the 
Government will buy it all up and sell it out to the people at 
retail. We very much doubt whether this will greatly benefit 
the people, but it is to be hoped that, as there is enough rice 
near the city to hold out till another crop can be harvested in 
1902. it will be so har.dled as to save he people from as much 
suffering as possible. 

The Chinese merchants are taking advantage of the scarc¬ 
ity of rice to send for large consignments from southern 
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China. In the present critical situation anyone who helps to 
solve the problem of food-stuff for Korea is a public benefactor 
a:.d we hope will reap substantial profits. 

The 26th of August is the date set for the stopping of the 
export of cereals from Korea. The Japanese in Chemulpo 
Fusan and Seoul are making loud complaints against this pro¬ 
hibition as it naturally eats into their profits. On July 26th 
the Japanese Minister visited the Foreign Office and repre- 
r>eute<i that it nns loo curly to tell yet whether there would tie 
a great enough scarcity to warrant the prohibition. Also 
strenuous arguments were made against the prohibition of the 
export of beans and other cereals besides rice, but the Govern¬ 
ment seems to have taken a determined attitude and will not 
jet ?ny mere technicalities stand, in the way of thoroughly 
protecting the people from threatened famine. To say that 
beaus are not an ordinary article of food in Korea is a very 
hollow argument, for in times of want it becomes the staple 
food of the country. 

Native papers state that Yi Yor.g-ik in the name of the 
Government contracted with M. Rondon for the import of 300, 
000 bags of rice from Annam, paying down $30,000 or account. 
This makes it quite plain that the Government is quite alive 
to the pressing danger of famine. The contract price is 
seven yen a bug. 

On the island of Na-ju 06 -do there is trouble between the 
people and the Roman Catholics. It is the same charge of 
compulsion on the part of the R. C. adherents, coupled this 
lime with the statement that a French priest lias beaten a 
Korean at the church on that island. 


A very sad accident occurred at Chemulpo od July 25th. 
A Japanese gunboat was lying in the outer harbor. The 
captain accompanied by Lieut. Fujiki were coming ashore 

in the captain's gig, when upon rounding the point of Roze 

Island they were run into and capsized by tbs steamship 
Kyting-ho which had just weighed anchor for China. The 
officers in the gig were all precipitated into the water. One 
of them succeeded in getting on board the Kyur.g-ho where 
be let down a rope and helped his companions out of the w ater, 
hut Lieut. Fujiki was lost. At present adv ices the body has 
not been found though careful search has been made. 
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It seems that there is being made a determined effort to 
implicate Cho Pyung-sik. On his reborn from the mission to 
Japan he gave a detailed account of all the moneys seat him 
from Seoul, but it is now charged against him that $16,000 of 
tU«s money was not used tor government purposes and the 
matter of forcing him to refund this sum to the Finance 
Deportment has been referred to His Majesty. 

Since last May the Finance Department has been busy 
collecting arrears of taxes throughout the country. Apparent¬ 
ly a clean sweep is being made and recalcitrants are being 
brought sharply to time. The result is that money is coming 
iuto the treasury at the rale of $50,000 a day. All arrears of 
salaries and other running expenses are paid up to date and 
$600,000 have been laid away to use in emergencies. 

Rumor says that Chemulpo is to have* a garrison of 1000 
men. but 600 of them will be detailed to Quelpart for the 
present. The Kang-wha gartisoti is to be increased from 300 
to Sod. Three hundred auc fifty rifles and 12,000 rounds of 
ammunition have already been sent to Krmg-wha. 

On Saturday the 17th the opening of the Seoul Electric 
Company's electric lighting plant took place at the power¬ 
house inside the East Gate. The company kindly issued 
tar tickets to a large number of invited guests and the open¬ 
ing exercises were largely attended. The machinery was set 
in motion by His Excellency, Min Yong-wban, at 9.30 P. M. 
The selection of Mr. Min for this leading part was a happy one. 
for he is perhaps the most representative of industrial and 
economic advancement of any Korean to-dav. We voice the 
opinion of the. whole community when we express the hope 
that the electric works will long continue to shed light on the 

Korean question. 

/ 

x/ The Roman Catholic Church in Ta-ku which was burned 

last spring is to be replaced by u much finer one in foreign 

style. “The new structure will be of dark brick with galvan¬ 
ized iron roof and two spires. It will Feat about two thou¬ 
sand people. Tfi-kn is one of the strongest. IL.C. centers. 
When the outside world comes to see TS-ku via the Seoul 
Fusati Railway they will bud several foreign build nigs here, as, 
besides the church, there are several residences of Protestant 
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missionaries going up ’ So says our correspondent, and .we 
hope we shall soon have the pleasure of viewing that section 
from the windows of a railway carriage./" 

It is with deep regret that we are obliged to record the 
■death in America of Mrs. C. F. Reid. The long and faithful 
services of Dr. and Mrs. Reid in China and their subsequent 
work in Korea makes their removal from us a matter of wide¬ 
spread regret. 

Ou August ist the Superintendent of Trade and the 
Commissioner o: Customs at Chemulpo sent a note to the 
Japanese Consul stating that ou and after Aug. 2S the export 
of rice, beans, pras and other grains will be prohibited. 

/The native press informs us that on or about Aug. 1st the 
French Minister in a despatch to the F.O. stated that the 
trouble on Quelpart had done great injury to the reputation 
of the two French priests and that several hundred R.C 
adherents had been killed. Therefore it is right that the men 
who have been arrested as leaders in the trouble, twenty-five 
ir number, should be punished. He also asks that $6000 
be paid to cover the cost of property injured and to pension 
the family of one of the priest’s servants who was killed in 
the riots. Also to excuse the banished men v-bo came back 
to Mokpo and telegraphed the news to Seoul. s~ 

On July 31 eight Japanese war vessels cast anchor in 
Chemulpo harbor. They were the Shikishima, 15088 tons, 
Asahi, 15442 tons, Idzumo, 9996 tons. Hitachi, 9855 tons. 
Asama 9855 tons, Kasagi 4978 tons, Yugiri, 249 tons, and 
the Sasanami, 311 tons, Admiral Togo was in command of 
the fleet. Trincc Kwajonomiya accompanied the fleet. Sung 
Ki-un, Vice-minister of the Household Department, with a 
company of soldiers went to Chemulpo to escort His High¬ 
ness the Prince to Seoul. The Prince, the Admiral, the 
different commanders with a company of marines and a 
Stud came up to the Capital on the 2nd Insi. Mr. and Mis. 
Ilyashi entertained a large and brilliant company on the 
evening of the seme day at which Hie Prince and the naval 
officers, many Korean officials and the diplomatic body were 
present. 

Ou the 3rd in.si. Prince Kwajonomta and his“stafT had 
audience with His Majesty and were entertained at a banquet 
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in the palace. The Japanese band was present and rendered 
some fine selections. A decoration of the highest order has 
been conferred upon the Prince by the Emperor of Korea. 

On the 4th the whole company returnee to Chemulpo where 
they gave a l>anquet on board ship to the Koreans who 
accompanied, them to the port. 

Marly in August the Japanese Minister requested that the 
prohibition of the export of rice be postponed a month longer 
than had been determined upon, stating that this would 
be more convenient for all parties. He also deprecated the 
prohibition of the export of other grain besides rice. Also 
he called attention to the fact that the prohibition applied 
only to foreign export and not the coastwise trade, and hoped 
that nolhiug would or done to interfere with the latter. 

This all must agree with, but it is to be hoped that the 
Government will sec to it that none of the grain shipped 
from one Korean port to another finds its way out cf the 
country'. 

Mr. Yi ChS-jung, formerly Kamni of Chemulpo, is on 
trial for allowing the sale of tidal land uear the mint in 
Chemulpo. A man by the name of Yo received permission 
from the Household Department to dike the land and cul¬ 
tivate it but the Kamni opposed it. However, the House¬ 
hold Dept, insisted and the work was done. The land was 
not granted or sold to this man and its subsequent sale to 
Japanese was a grave misdemeanor. 

It is staled that Russians have started a stock-farm 
at A-ya-jin or, the coast of Kang-wun Province and that 
they arc raising cattle and sheep. These are to be worked 
up into tiutied meats on the spot to be supplied to men- 
of-war, and merchant vessels in the Far East. The French 
are said to have taken shares in the venture. A great 
deal of land in Korea that might be used for pastur¬ 
age annually goes to waste. The Koreans would do well 
to follow' this lead and utilize more of their fine pasture lands. 

On the aiternoon of the 4th inst. two men w'crc killed on 
the electric car line near the bridge outside the South Gate. 
It was getting dark and the two men were lying asleep on the 
track. The people congregated rapidly and assumed a threat¬ 
ening attitude but the excitement was soon quelled. 
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Gordon Paddock, Esq. of New York City arrived in Seoul 
ou the 5th. inst. and took up his position as Secretary of the 
U.S. Legation and Consul at Seoul. 

Plans have been presented for the removal of the Gov’t 
engineering works from Seoul to Yong-san. The expense of 
removal will be $6000. 

The Foreign Kcprcsencatives have been informed that 
from the 23rd inst, the Foreign Office will he c'.o>ed for one 
month. 

On the 8th inst. the price o: rice was 34 cents for a 
measure of the best quality, but as exchange is now at $1.45 
this means only about 25 cents in Japanese currency. 

On the Sth inst.. the four men, Min Kyong-sik. Cliu Sting¬ 
ray On, Che Kal-hyfing and Kim Kyu-hcui, whose terms of 
banishment were fifteen years, life, life and ten years respec¬ 
tively, have been reprieved. 

Mr. Hsu Fai Sheri, who has been Secretary o! the Chin¬ 
ese Legation, has been promoted to the post of. Minister. His 
former chief has been made one of the vice-presidents of the 
new Chinese Foreign Office. 

The F. O. has requested the Finance Department to is¬ 
sue $1000 for travelling expenses for the new German physi¬ 
cian for the Household Department, and $2000 for the pur¬ 
chase of instruments. 

The editor of tlie local Japanese paper requested to be 
allowed to witness the trial of the Quel part offenders but his 
request was denied. The Japanese Minister asked that it be 
pemitted but the Supreme Court asked the Law Department 
to send to the F. O. to put a stop to this annoyance. 

Vve are told that in the new government machine shop* 
to be erected at Yong-san the manufacture of ammunition 
will be carried on. For this purpose fifty French workmen 
will be employed at £200 a month. 

Rev. S. A. Moffett of P‘yOng-yang was given the degree 
of Doctor oi Divinity by Hanover College, Indiana, at its last 
commencement. 

Telegraphic advices from North P’yOug-yang Province 
noisncc that tlic river Sni-p'ung at Ynng-byOii. between the 
1 rth and 15th instant, overflowed its banks because of lieavy 
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Ulid continuous ruins aud twepl away over seventy telegraph 

poies on both sides of the river. It also destroyed many of 
the native houses. 

On the Ku-ryong River not far from the same place the 
telegraph line was broken down. The telegraph poles along 
che road to F.ui ju were blown down by the high wind. The 
services of three engineers are urgently requested. 

We are pleased to note that J. N. Jordan, Esq. has been 
appointed full Minister to Korea. 

The heavy wind of the 15th came about as near the ty¬ 
phoon type as any thing we see in central Korea. It did great 
damage to the small boats in Chemulpo harbor. There are no 
reports of serious loss of life or property. 

Min Ch’ul-hun, the Minister to Berlin, announces his ar¬ 
rival at his post but says be has not presented his credentials 
yet. as the Emperor is travelling. He has engaged the ser¬ 
vices of a gentleman uatneJ Mr. Harriman. a German, to act 
as German secretary to the legation. 

Owing to the entire omission of the usual raiuy season. 
Seoul has proved a much more comfortable place thou usual 
at this trying season. Yet there has been a considerable ex¬ 
odus of foreigners, some to Chemulpo, some to Puk-han, some 
to the river, and others still to parts at present unknown. It 
is our belief that sometime a spot will be found not far from 
Seoul where « summer retreat will he provided similar to those 
in Japan at Kariazawa. Ariaia, &c. The vicinity of Seoul 
abounds in beautiful and healthful spots for such a settlement. 

The Seoul Book Circle is an organization whose purpose 
it is lo form a small fund, by assessing each member, for the 
purpose 01 getting out Irom America and Eugland the newest 
novels as soon as they appear. The best book of the week 
is to be sent as soon as il appears and upon arriving ill Seoul 
will be circulated among the members of the circle. The small 
sum of five yen h year is insignificant when it helps to give us 
the newest and best things before the reviews have made 
them stale. T)r. C.C. Vinton iscustodiati of the books and any 
who wish to join should correspond with him. Some of the 
books have already come and among them are The Crisis by 
by Winston Churchill, The Helmet of Nn:atrc and others of 
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tqual iutcrgs-, It is intended to get mostly fiction though 
occasionally other works of exceptional merit will be sent. 
The choice of the books is iri the hunds of a competent agent 
ii: New York. 

The interesting ceremony attending the breaking of ground 
for the Seoul Fusan Railroad took place or. Tuesday the 20th 
111st. at Yong-toog-p'o the second station beyond the river. 
If this is the real beninning of the construction of a railway 
lir.c between Seoul ar.d Fusan it marks an era in the history 
of this country, for it is a work of such significance, political, 
industrial, and commercial that it cannot 1u:t have h very 
fni-n-iiibir.g inllm-mc oim.hi Stic destiny of the Korean people. 
In the first place, it forms a new and powerful bond between 
Korea and Japan. It commits Japan to a definite policy in 
Korea as no other thing has ever done. Modern political an¬ 
chors arc the vested interests of individuals and syndicates, 
and tlie active interest which the Japanese Government has 
taken m the inauguration of this important work argue, its 
belief in the political as well as economic value of the under¬ 
taking, Just at the present time the beginning of this work 
is of great benefit to Korea, for it is apparent that with the 
scarcity of rice there will be thousands of people of the lower 
classes seeking employment in order to keep body c.nd *vt>. 
together. The building of this line, therefore, partakes of the 
character of relief-works and will save many u Korean from 
starvation Three hundred years ag<* the Japanese, came up 
from Fusan to Seoul like a devastating typhoon sweeping all 
before them and leaving misery atid famine in their wake: but 
now the larger view 0: the twentieth century shows them 
coming over the same route bearing with them the means for 
relieving present distress aud attempting a material improve¬ 
ment which by facilitating intercommunication between the 
provinces will help ti» lessen the dangers of local famines. 
There is no well-wisher of Korea bur views this with Kalisfs- 
tion and trusts that the most progressive of all Korea's 
neighbors will follow up this work with others o? a similarly 
salutary uature. 

Meanwhile there are evidences that a railway north from 
Seoul will som: lie begun b\ the French. As the bulk of 
Korea's population and the richest agricultural territory is in 
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the south, the southern line gives greater hopes of financial 
returns, but a line to the north, especially between Seoul and 
Song-do will be of great advantage to Korea aud will help to 
preserve the equilibrium. Some day when these lines are 
completed and Fusan is in direct connection with the Siberian 
Railway the great transpacific steamship lines will make 
Fusan a point off call and the importance of this peninsula 
will be largely enhanced. The question is. what part will 
Koreans play in the rapid developments that are sttre to 
follow. That here will be fovtnd the great test of Korean 
stability needs no proof. 

M. Lefcvre, Secretary of the French Legation, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the North Western Railway. 
We hope this means a speedy completion of the work of con¬ 
struction. 

The Southern Methodist Mission has purchased the prop¬ 
erty occupied by Dr. W. B. McGill in Wonsan. Dr. C. F. 
Reid has come back to Korea temporarily to attend to mission 
matters. We wish that he might slay with us. 
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in S96 Kung-yc began operating in the north ou a larger 
scale. He took ten districts near Ch'ul-wBn and put them in 
charge of his young lieutenant Wurig-gfin who was-destined to 
become the founder of a dynasty. We must now retrace our 
steps in order to tell of the «»rigin of this celebrated man. 

Wanff-yKng. a largo-mi tided and ambitious man. lived in 

the town of Song-ak. To him a son was born in the third 

year of King Him-gang of Sil-la, A. D. 878. The nigbt the 

bov was born a luminous cloud stood above the house and 
• 

made it as bright as day, so the story runs. The child had a 
very high forehead and a square chin, and he developer, rapid¬ 
ly. His birth had long since been prophesied by a monk 
named To-sun who told Wang-ynng, as be was building his 
house, that within its walls a great man would be horn. As 
the noiik turned to go Wang-yung called him back aud re¬ 
ceived from him a letter which he was ordered to give to the 
vei unborn child when he should be old enough to read. The 
contents are unknown but when the buy reached his seven¬ 
teenth year the same monk reappeared and became his tutor, 
instructing him especially in the art of war. lie showed him 
also how to obtain aid from the heavenly powers, how to sac¬ 
rifice to the spirits of mountain and stream so as to propitiate 
them. Such is the tradition that surrounds the origin of the 
youth who now in tbe troubled days of Si'.-la found h wn.e 
field for the display of his martial skill. 

Kung-ye's continued successe.- soon began to turn bis 
head. He styled himself “Prince” and began to appoint 
prefects to various places. He advanced Wang-gon to a high 
position and made him governor of Song-do. This hr did at 
the instigation of Wang-yung who scut him the following 
enigmatical advice: “If you want to become King of Cho- 
sun. Suk-sin and Py’in-han yonmusl build a wall about Srmg-uo 
and uiiikr ui_> son governor.'" It waairnsnvd lately done, and in 

this way Wang-gun was provided with n c.i- fur bis capital. 
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In 897 the profligate Queen Man of Sil-la handed the 
government over to her adopted son Yo and retired. This 
change gave opportunities cn every side for the rebels to ply 
their trade. Kung-ye forthwith seized thirty more districts 
north of the Hon River and Kyfin--vhun established his head¬ 
quarters at Woo -San, now Chuti-ju and called his kingdom 
New PSk-je, Wang-gon, in the name of Kung-ye, seized al¬ 
most the whole of the territory included in the present prov¬ 
inces of K.yung-geui and Ch'ung-ch'Ong. Finally in 901 
Kung-ye proclaimed himself king and emphasized it by slash¬ 
ing with a sword the picture of the king of Sil-la which hung 
in a monastery. Two years later Wane-gon moved southward 
into what is now ChoJ-la Province ana soon came in contact 
with the forces of Kyun-whun. In these contests the young 
Wang-gdn was uniformly successful. 

In 905 Kung-ye established his capital at Ch*01-wOn iu 
the present Kang-wQn province and Darned his kingdom Ma- 
jin aud Lhc year was called Mid. Then he distributed tile 
offices among his followers. By this time all the north and 
cast had joined the standards of Kung-ye and Wang-gdu even 
to within 120 miles of the Sil-la capital. The king and court of 
Sil-la were in despair. There was no army with which to take 
the field and all they could do was to defend the position they 
had as best they could and hope that Kyung-ye and Kyfln-whOn 
might destroy each other. In 909 Kung-ye called Sil-la "The 
Kingdom to be Destroyed" and set Waug-gi»n as military 
governor of all the south-west. Here he pursued an active 
policy, now fitting out ships with which to subjugate the 
neighboring islands and now leading the attack on Kyfin- 
whun who always suffered in the event. His army was a 
model of military precision and order. Volunteers flocked to 
his standard, lie was recognised as the great leader of the 
day. When, at last, Na-ju fell into the hands of the young 
Wang-gtin, Kvun-whuti decided on a desperate venture and 
suddenly appearing before that town laid siege to it. Alter 
ten days of unsuccessful assault he retired but Waug-gun 
followed and forced an engagement at Mok-p‘o, now Ynng- 
ssiu-p'o, and gave him such a whipping that he was fain to 
escape alone and unattended. 

Meanwhile Kiing-ye’scharacter was developing. Cruelty 
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and caoriciousuess !»ecarae more and more his dominant quali¬ 
ties. Wang-gon never acted more wisely than in keeping as 
far as possible from the court of his master. His rising fame 
would have instantly roused the jealousy of Kung-ye. 

Sil-la had apparently adopted the principle “Let us eat 

and be merry for to-morrow we die.” Dehauoliery ran rife at 
the court and sapped what little strength was left. Among 
the courtiers was one of the better stamp and when be found 
that the king preferred the counsel of his favorite concubine 
to his own, he took occasion to use a sharper argument in 
the form of a dagger, which at a blow brought her down from 
her dizzy eminence. 

In 911 Kuug-ye changed the name of his kingdom to Trt- 
bong. It is probable that this was because of a strong Bud¬ 
dhistic tendency that had at this time quite absorbed him. He 
proclaimed himself a Buddha, called himself Mi-rySk-pul, 

made both his son* Buddhists, dressed as high jii ie?it ami 
went nowhere without censers. He pretended to teach the 
tenets of Buddhism. He printed a book, and ptt a monk 
to death because he did not accept it as canonical. The 
more Kung-ye dabbled in Buddhism the more did all military 
matters devolve upon Wang-gon. who from a distance beheld 
with amazement aud concern the dotage of his master. At 
hisowu request he was always sent to a post far removed from 
the court. At las; Kung-ye became so infatuated that he 
seemed little better than a madman. He heated an iron to 
h white heat aud thrust it into his wife's womb because she 
continually tried tc dissuade him from his Buddhistic notions. 

He charged her with being an adultress. He followed this up 
by killing both bis sons and many other of the people near his 
person. He was hated as thoroughly as he was feared. 

The year 91$ was one of the epochal years of Korean his¬ 
tory. Tlic state of the peninsula was as follow?. lathe south¬ 
east, the reduced kingdom of tiiMa, prostrated by her own ex¬ 
cesses. without an army, and yet id her very snpineness run¬ 
ning to excess of riot, putting off the evil day aud trying to 
drown regrets in further debauchery. Iu the centra’, eastern 
portion, the little kingdom of Kung-ye who had now liecome a 
tyrant and a madman. He bad put his whole army uuder the 
hacd of a young, skillful, energetic and popular man who had 
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gained the esteem of all classes. In the south-west was an¬ 
other sporadic state under Kyun-whtfn who was a fierce, un¬ 
scrupulous bandit, at swords points with the rising Wang-g&u. 

Suddenly Kung-ye awoke to the reality of his position. 

He knew he was hated by all and that Tt T ang~gon wa^ loved 
by all, and he knew too that the army was wholly estranged 
from himself atid that everything depended upon what coarse 
the young general should pursue. Fear, suspiciou and jeal¬ 
ousy mastered him and he suddenly ordered the young gener¬ 
al up to the capital. Wang-g'-n boldly complied, knowing 
doubtless by how slender a thread hung his fortunes. When 
he entered his master’s presence the lattes exclaimed “You 
couspired against me yesterday. 1 ’ The young man calmly 
asked how. Kung-ye pretended to know it through the power 
of Itis sacred office as Buddha. He said “Wait, I will again 
consult the inner eonscicusuess. ” Bowing his head he pie- 
teuded co be communing with his inner self. At this moment 
one of the clerks purposely dropped his pen, letting it roil 
near lo the prostrate from of Wang-gon. As the clerk stooped 
to pick it up, he whispered ia Wang-gun's ear “Confess that 
you have conspired.'’ The youug man grasped the situation 
at once. When the mock Buddha raised has head and repeat¬ 
ed the accusation Waag-g'm coufessed that it was true. The 
King was delighted at this, for he deceived himself into be¬ 
lieving that he actually had acquired the faculty of reading 
men’s minds. This pleased him so greatly that lie readily 
forgave the offence and merely warned the young man not to 
repeat it. After this he gave Wang-g'm rich gifts aud had 
more confidence in him than ever. 

But the officials all besieged the young general with en¬ 
treaties to crush the cruel and capricious monarch and assume 
the reins oi government himself. This he refused to do. for 
through it all, he was faithful to his master. But they said 
“He has killed his wife and his sons and we will all fall a prey 
to his fickle temper unless you come to our aid. He is worse 
than the Emperor Chit.” Wang-gm, however, urged that it 
was the worst oi crimes to usurp a throne. “But” said they 
“is it not much worse for us all to perish ? If one. does not 
improve the opportunity that heaven provides it is a sin." 

He was unmoved bv this casuistry atid stood his ground iirut- 
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1 >\ At last even his wife joined in urging bin: to lay aside his 
foolish scruples and she told the officials to take him by force 
and carry him to the palace, whether be would or not. They 
did so, and bearing him in their arms they burst through the 
palace gate and called upon the wretch Kuug ye to make room 
fur their chosen king. The terrified creature Hed naked but 
was caught at Pu-yang. now P'yung-gang. and beheaded. 

Tradition says that Ibis was all in fulfillment of a proph¬ 
ecy which was given in the form of an enigma. A Chinese 
merchant bought a mirror of a Sil-la man and in tilt mirror 
could be seen these words : “Ketwv.cn three waters—God 
sends his son to Chin and Ma—First seize a hen and then a 
duck—in the year Ki-ja two dragons will arise, one in a green 
f«*rest and one east of black metal." The merchant presented 
it to Kung-ve who prized it highly and sought everywhere for 
the solution of the riddle. At last the scholar ?osrg Han-hong 
solved it for him as follows. "The Chin anC Ma mean Chin- 
hau aad Ma-han. The hen is Kye-rim (Sil-la). The duck is 
the Am-nok (duck-blue) Kivcr. The green forest is pine tree 
or Song-do (Pine Tree Capital) and black metal is Ch'ul-vvfln 
(Ch’ul is metal). So a king in Song-do must arise (Wang- 
K'in) rmd a king in Ch*fll-u*un must fall {Kung yej. 

Wang-gon began by bringing to summary justice the 
creatures of Knng-ye who seconded him in his cruelty ; some 
of them were kill'd and some were imprisoned. Everywhere 
the people gave themselves up to festivities and rejoicings. 

Hut the ambitious general. Whin Soir-gil. took advantage 
of the unsettled stale of affairs to raise an insurrection. 
Entering the induce with a hand of desperadoes he suddenly 
catered the presence of Wang-gm who was without! guard. 
The King rose from his seai. and looking the traitor in the 
face said "I am no: King by my own desire or recues:. You 
all made roe King. It \v a- heaven's ordinance and you can¬ 
not kill me. Approach and try.” The traitor though: that 
the King had a strong guard secreted near by and turning tied 
from the palace. He was caught and beheaded. 

Waug-gdu sent messages to all the bandit chiefs and hivit- 


ol them to join the new :n<*v«*m ?*il, au-.l soon from all sides 
ihev came ir and swore allegiance to the young king. K.yun- 


iv’iun, however, he id aloof and 


‘ought for b: to put tmui 
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the new power. Wang-gou set to work to establish his king¬ 
dom on a firm basis. He changed the official system and es- 
tablished a new set of official grades. He rewarded those who 
had been true to him and remitted three years’ revenues. He 
altered the revenue laws, requiring the people to paj ranch 
less than heretofore, manumitted over a thousand slaves and 
gave them goods out of the royal storehouses with which to 
make a start in life. As P’yung-vang was the ancient capital 
of the country he sent one of the highest officials there as 
governor. And he finished the year with a Buddhist festival, 
being himself a Buddhist of a mild type. This great annual 
festival is described as follows •—There was an enormous lan¬ 
tern, hung about with hundreds of others, under a tent made of 
a net-work of silk cords. Music was an important dement. 
There were also representations of dragons, birds, elephant?, 
horses, carts and boats. Dancing was prominent and there 
were in all a hundred forms of entertainment. Each official 
wore the long flowing sleeves and each carried the ivory memo 
tablet. The king sat upon a high platform and watched the 
entertainment. 

The next year he transferred his court to Song-do which 
became the permanent capital. There he built his palace and 
also the large merchants' houses and shops in the center of 

the city. This latter act was in accordance with the ancient 

custom of granting a monoplv of certain kinds of trade and 
using the merchants as a source of revenue when a sudden 
need for money arose. He divided the city into five wards and 
established seven military stations. He also established a 
secondary capital at Ch'ul-wQu, the present Cb'un-ch’On, and 
called it Tong-ju. The pagodas and finddhas in both the 
capitals were regilded and put in gord order. The people- 
looked with some suspicion upon these Buddhistic tendencies 
but he told them that the old customs must not be changed too 
rapidly, for the kingdom had need of the help of the spirits in 
order to become thoroughly established, and that when that 
was accomplished they could abandon the religion as soon as 
they pleased. Here was his grand mistake. He riveted upon 
the state a haueful influence which was destined to drag it into 
the mire and eventually bring it to ruin. 

In 920 Sil-la first recognised KoryO as a kingdom 
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snd sent an envoy with presents to the court at Sor.g-do. 

WaDg-gou looked out for the interest? of the people in the 
distant parts of the country as well as for those near the cap¬ 
ital. In order to break the force of the attacks of the wild 
people beyond the Tu-man River he built a wall across the 
northern border of Ham-gyung Province. It is sakl to have 
been go: li long. But there was a still stronger enemy or. the 
south. Kvun-whuu had bv this timecome'tosee thatlie had no 
hope of overcoming the young kingaora of Korvu ar.d so he 
bent his energies to the securing of his position against the 
danger o: interfcrance, especially it his plans against S;l-la. 
Por this reason lie stilt p nK»n:ng-r lo Son^-ilu with presents 
and tried to make :rieud£ with his old time enemy. His next 
move was to attack Sil-fa. Wang-gfin took up the cudgels in 
support of the king of Sil-ln and by so doing secured the last¬ 
ing enmity of the bandit who from this time determined upon 
war without quarter against his northern enemy. Wang-go n 
said to the Sil-la envoys, “Sil-la lias three treasures: the nine 
storey pagoda, the Buddha six times the heigh: of a man, and 
the jade belt. As long as these three remain intact Sit-la will 
stand. The first lwx> are in Sil-la. Where is Lhe jade belt?" 
The envoy answered that he did not know, whereupon Whnj*- 
gpn blamed him sharply and sent him home. When SSll-'.a 
finally fell, the jade belt passed into the bauds of Wang-gou. 

In 971 the Ma 1 -gal tribe, Hcnk-su. made a treaty with 
Wang-gon. This bears evidence 10 the rapidly growing power 
of the young kiug. The Heuk-su Mal-gal were the most 

feared of all the semi savage tribe*: ot the north. The* follow¬ 
ing year the Ku-ran, usually called Kitao in Chinese histories, 
followed the example of the Ilcuk-su people bv sending an 
envoy with presents. It was not till 023 that Wav.g-gdu 
thought fit to send an envoy to China to offer his compliments. 

When the last kiug 0: Sil-la, but one, ascended the 
throne in 924 ini]K>it:tul events were following thick and fast 
upon each other, bil-la was now so weak that ihc nr.01 .is say 
the king had nothing left but hi- genealogy. Kyiin wbiin 
sent a force to begin operations against Korvu, hut without 
suoo>s» htik] ni tin* lolloping \r.i:t Wang-gm retaliated with 
such good ?ucce*s that K;. uu-wkiiu fain to so*-:) lii^ tfon to 
So:i£-do as a hostage. He lb us bound himscif keep the 
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peace. Having done this he scat to China desiring to secure 
backing against Koryu. The Emperor so far complied as to 
confer upon him the title of ting of PSk-je, thus following 
the time-honored policy of pitting one power against 
another. 

The year 920 saw the first envoy cone from the kingdom 
of T'am-na on the island of Quelpart. He arrived at the 
capital of toryti. where he was well received. The fame of 
Wang-gou was spreading far and wide among the northern 
tribes. The Ku-rau, or Kitan tribe, having overcome the 
P&l-ha tribe, made overtures to Waug-gon relative to annexa¬ 
tion. These advances were cordially responded tobnt we are 
not informed that the UnioD was actuallv effected. 

Kyun-xvhun, who was at this time on the island Cbul- 
yong-cLo, sent a present of horses to Wang-gon but a few days 
later he found a book of prophecy which said that in the year 
when he should send a gift of horses to Soug-do his power 
would come ro an end. He therefore sent a swift messenger 
begging Wang-g »n to return the gift. The King laughed 
long and loud when he saw this message and good-naturedly 
sent back the horses. 

The last King of Sil-la, Kyung-suti, ascended the throne 
itt 927. It happened on this wise: Kvun-whun was keeping 
up a double fight, one against Wang-gon and the other, an 
offensive one, against Sil-la. He was badly defeated iu nil 
engagement with Koryu forces but had good success in his 
other venture. He burned and pillaged right up to the gates 
of Sil-la’s capital, and, while a Sil-la envoy, was posting tc 
Song-do to ask for aid, entered the city with a picked band 

of men. Succor ir> the shape of jo, 000 Koryu troops was on 

its way but came too late. At the hour vcheu Kyun-wknn e» 
tiered the city the king, his sou, the queen and many of the 
courtiers were feasting at Po-sok summer-house. When the 
unwelcome news arrived, there was no time for preparation. 
The king and queen fled south without attendants. The 
palace women were, seized and the palace occupied. The king 
was soon run to earth and was compelled to commit suicide. 
Kyuti-whun ravished the queeu and delivered over the palace 
women to the soldiery. The palace was looted and the entire 
band, saLoi with excess aud debauchery, and loaded down 
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with the treasures of the palace, started back on the home 
ware road. But not until Kyiln-wliun hull n^jpointed a rela 
tiveol the imirclmxl king to succeed him. 

When Wang-goii heard of these atrocities, lie hastened 
forward his troops and overtook the army of Kyita-wliQu in 
O-dong forest where a sharp engagement ensued. For some 
reason. whether it be because the soldiers of Kyiin-whiin 
were more familial with tin- locality or buennse the Xorvfi sol¬ 
diers were exhausted by their long :orced march, the assault 
was unsuccessful and the Koryii forces withdrew. This was 
doubly unfortunate for it not only did not punish 1 he ruffi¬ 
ans for their atrocities at the Sil-la capital but it inspired them 
with confidence in their own power. Shortly after this Kyt;u- 
whiin sent a letter to Wang-gon siying “T lx-'carne Sil-ln’s 
enemy because she- sought aid from you. You have no cause 
for warring against me. It is like a dog chasing a mbliil ; 
l*oth are tired out to no purpose. It is like a king usher try¬ 
ing lo catch a clam ; when he thrusts hi? bill into the ahc'.l tlic 
clam closes it and he finds himself caught”. To this epistle 
Waug-gmr replied ‘‘Your actions at the Sil-la capital arc so 
outrageous that I cannot endure the thought of any com¬ 
promise. Your present course will lead.you to speedy ruin”. 

Klntec over hiv successful rcp:ilse of Wang-gon’s army. 
Kyun-wbOn took the field the following year, with a strong 
force, ami was prepared to assume the offensive. He assault¬ 
ed and took two Xoryfi fortresses and even, at one time, sur¬ 
rounded \Yaug-g- 1 n in Ch’ung-ju and caused him no little 
anxiety. In the battle which followed Kyun-whcn lost three 
hundred men and was pushed t*;ik 4 thus freeing the king 
ftom an embarrassing position : but before the campaign was 
over Kyiiii-wlimi scored another victory by capturing the 
distiict of Ok-ch'iin. In his next campaign he was still suc¬ 
cessful. and Eui Fortress fell into his hands and he killed the 


general ju charge. n«-rt- hi?-. ctiilcd, f:>r W/mg g-oj 

awoke to the necessity of using strong measures against him. 
The following year Koryu forces inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the si mil ici u leader, at An-dong. The fight had lasted 
all cay and neither side had gained any advantage, In;! Ih:i1 
nigh: a picked band of Koryu men ascended I log’s Head 
Mountain and nvi-h a msti down down m.m ».n ct- 
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ing C 3 iup of the enemy, causing a panic and a stampede in 
which eight thousand men were killed. Kyun-whiin himself 
sought safety in flight. This seemed conclusive and all the 
countryside sent in their allegiance to the victors. A hund¬ 
red and ten districts in eastern Korea came over to Wang- 
gon in a body. Dagelet Island, or Ul-leung as the Koreans 
call it, sent presents to Koryu. 

The next year after these stirring events, namely 931, 
Wang-gdn made a visit to Stl-la taking with him an escort of 
only fifty soldiers. The king of Sii-iu came out to meet him 
and they feasted there at the meeting-place together. The 
king of Sil-la lamtuled the smallness and weakness of his 
kingdom and deplored the ravages of Kyuu-whun. The evils, 
he said, were beyond estimation ; and he broke down and 
wept. The courtiers did Uic same and even \Vang-g<»n couhJ 
scarce restrain his tears. After this they had a friendly talk 
and the king of Koryu remained as a guest for some twenty 
days. As he left the capital of Sil-la the people vied with 
each other iu doiug him honor. Poor old Sil-la had gone out 
of fashion and the minds of all men were turned Koryu-ward. 

Wang-gm had a strong predilection for P'yfttig-yaug. the 
ancient capital of the country. He had already established a 
school there with professorships of literature, medicine and 
incantation. He now in 932 conceived the project of moving 
his capital northward to that place. To this end he erected 
barracks there for his troops and was making other prepara¬ 
tions for the change, when be was dissuaded from it by some 
evil omens. A great wind blew down some of the houses in 
P'yung-yang and, so the story goes, a hen became a cock. 
These portents made it impossible to carry out the plan. It 
was about this time that he built a guest-house outside the 
walls of Song-do to be used as a reception hall for envoys aud 
messengers from the wild tribes of the north. Suspicion as 
to the object of their coming 0103- have made it seem undesir¬ 
able to allow them to enter the city proper, or it may have 
been simply to impress them with the importance of the place. 

Kyun-whun’s right hand man came and swore allegience 
even though, at the time, bis two sons aud his daughter were 
hosvag-cs in the hands of his former master. When Kyun- 
wliftu heard of it he burned the first son alive and would have 
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treated the second son and the daughter in like manner had 
they not effected their escape to a retreat where they lay iti 
hiding till his death. This desertion seems to have roused 
the old man's ire, and he longed for the din of battle once 
more. He could still command a considerable force : so lie 
entered upon another campaign and as usual was at fust suc¬ 
cessful. He seized three districts ill the cast country and set 
fire to a large number of towns. It was not until the next 
year that Wang-g<m sent an expedition against him. This 
was under the command of Gen. Yu Gon-p'il, whom the king 
bad banished but had pardoned and recalled because of his 
lively efforts while in exile to raise a company of soldiers. He 
never seemed to know when be was beaten. He routed the 
forces of Kymi-wliiin and returned in triumph to Song'do, 
where he was bailed as the savior of the people. We max 
judge from this that Kyun-whiin was still considered formid¬ 
able. In another fight Geu. Yu captured seven of Kyun- 
whun's captains and out of his sons as well. 

As things seemed quiet now, the king made a royal prog¬ 
ress through the north and west, helping the poor, inspect¬ 
ing fortresses, supplanting unpopular prefects; but when he 
got hack he found his old enemy still active, and at Un-ju lie 
Lad his last great fight with hiiu. In litis struggle three 
thousand of the er.eniy were killed and thirty-two fortresses 
were taken. The year 935 A. L>. is another mile-stone in 
Korean history. It marks the end of a dynasty which lacked 
but eight years 01 completing a millennium. But we. must 
relate the events of the year in order. Kyun-whun Lad many 
concubines and more than ton sous. Of the latter the fourth 
named Kenm-gang, was the one he loved the best, a boy of 
robust body and great intelligence. The old man passed by 
his other sous and named this oul as his successor. This of 
course made trouble at once. The first son, Sin-geimr, led a 
conspiracy and the old gentleman was seized and imprisoned 
in Kettiu san monastery, the young Kenm-gang was put to 
dcsith and Siu-gciini ascended the insecure throne- of Ids. 
father, now doubly insecure, since i: had lost the masterly 
genius which of late years had beer, its only support. But old 
Kyim-whilr. had not played h-s Inst card. Alter three months 
imprisonment he succeeded in getting his guards drunk (jolly 
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monks those) and escaped to Ka-ju from which point lie Had 
the colossal impudence to send a letter to Wang-g-in sur¬ 
rendering and asking for asylum in Koryil against his own 
sou. It was granted and soon a si;ip of war arrived with a 
high official on board to escort the grey old wolf of the south 
to the Koryu capital, where he was received as a guest, given 
a comfortable horse and plenty of servants and the revenues 
of Yang-ju prefecture, From that point we may believe that 
lie wailed patiently to see the overthrow of his sons. 

Rut these are small events com^ted with what followed. 
The king of Sil-la determined to alxlicaie and hand ovtr the 
remnant of his kingdom to Wang-gon. When he broached 
the matter to his officials :io man raised his voice. They 
could not assent and they knew there was no use in demur¬ 
ring. The croA’u prince urged his ialher tosubmil the question 
to the people and to abide by their decision, btil the king was 
determined and so sent a letter to Song-do offering to lay bis 
scepter at the feet of Watig-gbn. The crown prince was in 
despair, refused to see his father, retired to a mountain re¬ 
treat and ate coarse food as a token of his grief. He died 
there of chagrin and sorrow. 

Wntig-gon answered by sending one of the highest offic¬ 
ials to escort the ex-king to Song-do. The royal procession 
was ten miles long, as it slowly wound its way out of the 
deserted city amidst the clamorous grief of the people. 
W'aug-gdn met him in person at the gale of Song-do. Ke did 
not want the ex-king to bow to him but the courtiers had 
decided that as the country could have bur one king this must 
be done. So the new arrival did obeisance. Wang-gou'gave 

him his daughter to wife and marie him prime minister, set 

aside the revenues of an entire district to his use and con¬ 
ferred high rank upon the Sil-la courtiers 

And so ended the ancient kingdom of Sil-la which had 
existed for 992 years, from 57 11 . C. to 935 A. D. • Her line of 

kings included fifty-six names, which gives an average of 
about eighteen years to each reign. From that day the capi¬ 
tal of Sil-la was called simply by the name Kyor.g-ju. We 
believe that history shows few instances of greater generosity, 
forbearance, delicacy and tact than are shedowed forth in the 
life of this same Wang-gon, Does history show a nobler act 
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tliau that of providing a comfortable ho; :■? where his old 
enemy Kyun-wliun might spend his last days in comfort 
and ease ? Does it show more delicacy than was shown by 
Wang-gon when he took every means to cover the chagrin of 

the retiring king of Sil-la by treating him as .1 royal guest? 


Chapter II. 

Kyfin-whun’s son* defeated Ruddhist teachers from China.... The % 
Emperor rccoRiii7.cs Koryu , . Vang-gon refuses lo trent w:th the 
Kitans,.. .makes ten rules , king marries liis sister... .plot detec¬ 
ted. . . .practical ShoRiniatc. . . Buddhism floun^)ie$.. .P*ytiug-yang 
....Chinamen take ofiice in KoryO. .. .slavery... examinations ... 
Chinese favored... .cliicia] garments.. . .incapable king-retro¬ 

gression . . . .reform . ,. .Confucianism.. , . Kitau growing. .. .bureau 

ot history reorganized... .equilibrium between Coniucianism and 

Buddhism., Vk is ltfjiislu'tl... quarrel with KiUiu_concession 

. . dispute China refuses- aid the provinces... .the "Ism- 
peror” of Kitan gives the king investiture. .fust coinage... .re¬ 
forms .. .conspiracy crushed. 

lieforc- leaving the kingdom of Sil-la to be swallowed up 
in antiquity we must notice a few corollaries. Wc will notice 
that Sil-la was the first power to gain the control of the whole 
peninsula. It was the language of Sil-la that became at least 
the official language of the entire country. The ji t'u, or 
system of diacritical marks, tended to stereotype the aggluti¬ 
native endings, so that we find to-day the general character¬ 
istics running through the grammar of Korean are those 
wliich characterized the language of ancient Sil-la. This fact, 
clearly grasped, goes a long way toward opening a way for 
the solution of the question of the origin oi the language. 

As the year 936 opens we see king Wang-gon with h’.s 
two former rivals, the peaceful one and the warlike one. gath¬ 
ered under his u*iug, and the only cloud upon his horizon 
the attitude oi Kyiin-wiiun's sons in the south. This was 
soon settled. The king in company with Kyihi-whiir., at the 
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head of an army of £7.000 men, marched southward and en¬ 
gaged the pitiable force that was all the malcontents could now 
muster. When they saw tins tremendous army approaching 
and knew that Kyun-whiin was there in person, surrender 
was immediate. Wang-gfin's first demand was "where isSiu- 
gcuin ?" He was told that he was iu a fortress in the moun¬ 
tain 1 : with a small force and was prepared to fight to a fiuish. 
lie was there attacked and 3,200 men were taken and 5,700 
killed, which shows how desjierate the battle was. Siu-geum 
and his two brothers were captured. The two other ssns of 
Kyiin-wk«'ui were executed, because they had driven their 
father away, hut Sin-gcUm in some way showed that he had not 
been a principal actor in that disgraceful scene and so escaped- 
what we may well believe was merited punishment- There on 
(he field the old man Kyihi-wlum died, ft is said that his 
death was caused by chagrin that Sen-geutu was not killed 
with his brother.*;. 

It was iti 93s that Waug-gnn went outside the walls ot 
the cap.tal to meet a celebrated monk named Hong-bum. who 

had ronu originally from Cb’un-ch'iik monastery in the land 

of SQ-yQk. 

All this time interesting reforms were in progress. The 
names of all the prefectures throughout the country were 
changed. This has always been customary in Korea with a 
change jf dyuuaty. The uext year, 939, the new king 
of Koryfl was formally recognized by the Emperor who sent 
and invested him with the insignia of royalty. The crown 
prince of T‘am-na. ou yuclpart, came and did obeisance at 
the court of Korvu. A redistribution of the farming lands 
throughout the country was ellectcd, by which, the records 
say, the worthy received more while others received less. It 
would be interesting to know in what way the test of worthi¬ 
ness was applied. 

In 942 the Kitan power in the north tried to make friend¬ 
ly advances and sent a present of thirty camels. But Wang- 
gfm remembered the way in which Kitan had feigned friend¬ 
ship for Pal-ha and then treacherously seized her ; and for 
-his reason he showed his opinion of Kitan now by banishing 
the thirty men and tying the thirty camels to Man-bu bridge 
and starving tln-m to death 
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King Wang-gon was now sixty-five years old. His life* 
had been an active one ; first as a warrior and then as the 
administrator of the kingdom which he had founded. Feeling 
that his end was approaching, he set himself to the task of 
formulating rules for his successor. As a result he placed in 
the hands of his son and heir ten rules which rend as follows: 

{i) Buddhism is the state religion. 

{2) Build no more monasteries. 

{.t) If the first son is bad let the second or some other 
become king. 

(4) Do not make friends with Kttan. 

{5) Do honor to P‘yling-yang, the ancient capital. 

(6) Establish an annual Buddhist festival. 

(;> Listen to good uieii and bauiah bad ones. 

(ft) As the south is dUafiected towards 11s do not marry 
from among the people of that section. 

(y) I«onk after the interests of the army. 

(10) Be always ready for emergencies. 

After urging his sou to lock ail these precepts iv. his heart 
the aged kiug turned to tlic wall and died. These ten laws 

arc typical of the man. They inculcated reverence for the best 
religion that had come under bis notice, but in the same 
breath forbade the disproportionate growth of priest-craft, for 
he had seen what a seductive influence lay hidden within the 
arcana of Lais most invaltcnt oi all heathen cult.'. He acl- 

9 

vised temperance in religion. He forbade the throning of a 
ruaii simply because he was the king's firstborn. By so doing 
be really proclaimed that the king was for the people and not 
the people for the king. He hated treachery and forbade 
making alliances with the forsworn. He believed in doing 
honor to the best of the old traditions and ordered that th<- 
aneienl city of F‘; ung-yang be rciuciubcrd. He believed in 
loving his friends mid bating his enemies anc foibade descen¬ 
dants taking a wife- from among the people of the south who 
had so desperately supported the claims of Kyun vvhfm. the 
one-time bandit. Jle was a m Hilary 11.au mid bclievi-d in hav¬ 
ing a strong army in lrv:itii:i: ii :u such a - .\ay as to in.-airc 
its perfect loyalty. It via* *:t the lar-t injunction. however, 
that Uc Struck the !<;y-i:ote of his character. ry 
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lions we can well imagine one more precept that would have 
been characteristic' of him : -v aiely, that it is better to make a 
friend of an honest enemy than to kill him. And so in the 
year 942 the great general, reformer, king and administrator 
was laid to his fathers and his son Mu icigncd in his sttad. 
The latter's posthumous litle is Hye-jong. 

The reign of this second king of KoryS starts with the 
statement that the king gave his own sister to his brother for a 
wife. It was one of the peculiar institutions of the dynasty 
that whenever possible the king married his own sister. In 
this instance be gave his sister to his brother,* but tlte king 
had probably already married another of his sisters. This 
custom, which has prevailed ill other countries besides Korea, 
notably in ancient Kgypt, rests upon the assumption that by 
marrying one’s own sister more of royalty is preserved in the 
family and the line is kept purer, the royal blood not being 
mixed with any of baser quality. We are told that, in order 
to make il seem less offensive, the sister, upon marrying her 
brother, took her mother’s family name. This shows that the 
custom was looked down upon, else this device would not 
have bee. 11 resorted to. We find also that the kings of Korvii 
were accustomed to have more than one real wife, contrary 
to the. custom of the present dynasty. We read that this king, 
who had none of the elements of his father's greatness, took as 
his sixteenth wife the daughter of one Vacg-gyu and by her 
had a sou. Through her influence Wang-gyu had risen to 
the position of prime minuter and it was his ambition to see 
his daughter's son ascend tli<- throne. It had been the king’s 
plan to give the throne to his brother Yo ana the prime minis¬ 
ter began by plotting against the life of this possible succes¬ 
sor. The king learned of this and frustrated it by immedi¬ 
ately abdicating in favor of his brother. Wang-gyu seems to 
have, possessed considerable power independently of the king 
for we learn that he uot only was r.ot punished but that be 
continued to plot against Yo even after he had assumed the 
reins of power. An assassin whom Lc had hired to kill the 
king was himself killed by the king while attempting to carry 
out the deed. When the. king fell ill he was advised to move 
secretly to another palace for safety. 
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The Seoul Waterworks. 


Now that the- construction of a system of water-works for 
the city of Seoul is an assured fact it is safe to assume that the 
readers of the AVc.'Vu' will be glad to learn same of the par¬ 
ticulars regarding this enterprise. Especially will those be 
interested v» ho for many years have been condemned to drink 
Korean well-water which, though niter td, distilled, aerated or 
what not. still affects the imagination too vividly and “gets on 
the nerves,” however innocuous it may be to the alimentary 
system. So long as water dots not !<v>k dirty the Korean takes 
it straight and asks no questions. 

Colbrau. Rost wick & Co., are the firm that have, engage* 
to work out the -vstem. The water is to be drawn from thi. 


Han River at the village o: Tuk-sum about three miles oiuaidr 

• he Ku*t Cate of Seoul. A crib U to be built in the center ol 
the river, in order lo procure the purest water possible. Tin¬ 
ts a mile above the point where the drainage of the city enter:- 
the river, and as the Han is essentially a mountain stream it is 
sure that the water will be of a high average quality. At least 
it vri!] be incomparably better than any that ha: ever been used 
i:i Seoul heretofore. The water is to be pumped into the city 
by means of two Magnificent vertical, triple-expansion, high- 

• iniy pumping engines cth of which has a opacity of five 
million gallons .1 day. Some estimate can ix- gotten of their w./.c 
when ic is sard that they are each forty nine tea high. The 
three cylinders are sixteen, twenty-five and forty-six inches 
restrictive’v. with a stroke o; iwvim-four incites. 
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Ordinarily the water will be pumped directly into Seoul 
from the river, but when high water causes too much sediment 
means must be taken to settle it before passing it through the 
pipes. For this purpose three reservoirs will be built beside 
the river, the first to receive the muddy water from the river. 
From here it will filter into the second, and then into the third 
from which it will be pumped into the city. A thirty inch-pipe 
will be used to convey the water to the city, but it will not be 
distributed directly to the water-mains of the city. The pipe 
from the river will enter the city at the Su-gu Mun or Water- 
mouth Gate, commonly miscalled the Little Hast Gate by for¬ 
eigners. and will run directly to a reservoir on theslopeof Nam- 
san tiot far to the east of the Japanese Legatiou. The res¬ 
ervoir will be located at a place called Chun-nam-ch'ang or 
“The old South Storehouse.” This reservoir will be high 
enough above the city to secure a good head of water and af¬ 
ford the necessary pressure. It will not be a storage reservoir, 
for such is not needed, as the river is always ample for all 
purposes and never goes dry. This reservoir is simply to 
secure on even and continuous head of water, even should the 
pumps be temporarily stopped. The reservoir will hold about 
io.ooo.coo gallons. 

The network of pipes throughout the city will be very 
complete, contemplating the growth of the population by 

over a hundred per cent. In iact the system will be able to 

supply a million people, which is about four times the present 
population of .Seoul. The extent and thoroughness of the 
system cau be judged from the fact that there will be 659 hy¬ 
drants at an average of 500 feet apart throughout tlie city. 
Kach hydrant will be provided with two discharge pipes, one 
for ordinary purposes and the other, a larger one, for use ix 
case of fire. As the mains will run through all the principal 
streets of the city, it will le a simple and inexpensive matter 
to put water into private bouses. 

To complete the whole system will take between two 
and three years, but certain parts will be done and in working 
order before that time. 

There are no serious engineering difficulties in the way 
aud as the finances of the undertaking are assured, the fact 
that the work is in the hands of an American firm is sufficient 
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guarantee tbat the work will be done promptly and well. 

We would draw the attention to the fact that this work 
calls for by far the largest amount ever expended .for improve¬ 
ments in Korea. Indeed it calls for more than all other 
ixnpro vcmcuts put together, including the Seoul-Chemulpo 
Railway; but what is most significant of alt is that this benefits 
directly the common people more than any other class. Many 
of the wealthier people have private wells that can be kept 
comparatively clean, bnt the people have only the neighbor¬ 
hood wells which are insanitary to a degree. It is a work 
that redounds to the credit of the Government, which is too 
often charged with ignoring the needs and interests of the 
common people. We dare affirm that such a scheme us this 
would have been laughed at ten years ago. With all her 
conservatism Korea is learning things. Some may say that 
the work was inaugurated at the advice of outsiders, but so 
much the more credit is due for the willingness to listen to 
and profit by such advice. 


An , Anglo-Korean Conversation. 

A young Korean and a young Englishman happened lo 
meet on the promenade deck of a P. & O. steamship bound 
from Hougkong to London. The Korean had acquired a fair 
knowledge of the English vernacular and so the two naturally 
fell into conversation. After discussing a variety of general 
topics the dialogue took the following curious turn, and in 
order to record it we will indicate the Korean by K and the 
Englishman by Ji. 

K. Yes, we make use o: the Chinese characters in 
Korea. When I was a small boy I found it very tiresome 
•sitting all day long studying these complicated ideograms and 
I thought of giving it up, but my father said that I was mis¬ 
taken, lor a knowledge of written Chinese was au essential 
qualification for official position of any kind and that I would 
find myself handicapped through lifc^unlcss I could read and 
write it. So I kept on. 
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15 . Curious, but I had a very similar experience. When 
1 was about ten years old my father set me at work on a Latin 
grammar which seemed to me about the dryest thing I had 
ever seen. T complained about it but my father laughed and 
eaid that if I wanted to become a renlly educated mau I could 
not get along without Larin; that it was very necessary in 
official life hut doubly so in professional life; that, the lawyer, 
the physician, the clergyman, the journalist, the scientist 
could hardly hope to rise to the height of his profession with¬ 
out a knowledge of Latin, unless lie was possessed of very 
exceptional genius; w> of course I continued to study it. 

K. T suppose in time yon learned to speak Latin, 

E. 0 no; no one ever speaks Latin. It is simply a liter¬ 
ary language to-day. We learn it so as to be able to read the 
ancient classics in the original. So many of our words are 
Latin derivatives that one needs to study it in order to com¬ 
plete his kix;»wledge of English etymology. And besides, 
our English literature, the best of it, is so full of al¬ 
lusions to classical subjects that without reading the classic* 
themselves we could not well master the subject of English 
literature. 

K. It is the same with us. Ko Korean' learns to talk 
Chinese. It is a purely literary language. All Korean liter¬ 
ature is built on Chinese models and the Chinese classics 
themselves form the major portion of the reading of the 
educated classes in Korea. Many of the stories read in the 
native character by the lower classes relate to classical sub¬ 
jects so that there is a constant tendency toward the acquisi¬ 
tion of the Chinese character. 

E. You do not mean to say th3t although you have a 
native alphabet you still use the Chiuese character for ordi¬ 
nary writing? 

K. O yes, yon see our native alphabet has never become 

popular with the educated classes. '-A suppose we look down 
upon it jyecause it is used by the lower classes, and the use 
of the Chinese marks the educated man as belonging to a 
different grade of society from the one who knows mere¬ 
ly the native alphabet. \Vc rather like to preserve the dis¬ 
tinction. 
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K. That is precisely the position we were in a few cen¬ 
turies ago. No literary man in those days would have thought 
of writing in anything but Latin. Of course there was a 
native written lauguage but it was looked down upon just as 
yours seems to be to-day. 

K. Then you have entirely discarded Latin ? 

E. No indeed; we still have many uses for it. In the 
legal profession, for instance, very many terms and phras.*s 
are still pure Latin. In the natural sciences, too, we still 

make nse of the Latin for our terminology to a very great 
extent. Inscriptions on monuments arc often in Latin and 
the diplomas which are given to graduates from onr schools 
are very commonly written in I-atin. It seems to be the 
notion that there is a certain dignity in the use of Latin in 
such cases. But for ordinary literary work wc use English 
exclusively. If you use only the Chinese the common people 
of Korea have nothing at all to read. 

K. O lhat is a mistake. The native character is in 
common use throughout the country. The commonest of the 
Chinese classics, which we call the Oryun liang-sll, or “The 
Five Principles of Conduct.” is written in Chinese and Korean 
both, the Chinese on oue page and the Korean on the other 
‘so that it is available for all classes. While there are com¬ 
paratively few who understand Chinese a great majority of 
the people read the native character quite well. The upper 
classes pretend they do not know the native character but it 
is mere pretense; for you always find that when it is to their 
interests to read it they can do it well enough. 

E. But why are not all the classics translated into Korean 
so that the comnxm people can have access to them, or why do 
not educated Koreans begin to write original productions in 
Korean t 

K. '.Veil there arc two great difficulties. In translating 
a Chinese work in Korean we find that a Chinese word, for 
instance the word yarn? has so many and such different 
meanings that it is hard to tell which idea is meant. If we 
have the Chinese character before us the shape of it generally 
tells ns which meaning it is. 

E. Then Lhcre are several diameters that have the same 
name ? 
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K. Precisely. 

E. But does each character have only one meaning-? 

K. O no, a character may have a dozen or more different 
meanings. 

E. In a Chinese text, then, how can you tell which 
meaning to take ? 

K. The context shows what the meaning is. 

E. Then in a Korean sentence why would not the con¬ 
text tell which meaning to attach to a doubtful word ? For 
instance, you say that yang may meat! “sheep" or it may 
mean “ocean." If you say then that the butcher slaughtered 
3 fat you# no one would suppose that he slaughtered the 
ocean, and if you say that you crossed the “great peaceful 
yang" in a steamship no one would guess that it was a sheep 
you crossed ! If it is a mere matter of context I do not see 
why it should not work both ways. 

K. Non' you mention it, there does seem to be about as 
much sense in one as the other. To be sure, when we use 
Chinese derivatives in talking, no one mistakes our meaning 
and I see no reason why there should be any greater difficulty 
when the conversation is written down phonetically. But 
you remember I said there were two difficulties. 

E. What is the other one? 

K. Wait a. minute. If T remember rightly you said a 
few moments ago that there are so many Latin derivatives in 
English that you needed to study Latin in order to understand 
English etymology, and that a study of the classics in the 
original was necessary to fully understand your own literature. 
If so why could you not do all this as well by translating those 
classics into English ? 

E. To tell the truth that is just what is being done now- 
a-days. It is becoming recognized that for merely literary 
purposes a knowledge of the contents of the classics is about 
the same whether learned through the original or through a 
translation. Of course more or less of the original flavor is 
lost but not enough to compensate for the loss of time 
involved in the acquisition of Latin. So in our schools tbe 
study of Latin is becoming less and less general while on the 
whole our literary standards are as high as ever, 
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K. Much the same thing is gcing on in Korea. There 
was a time when a thorough knowledge of Chinese was at! 
essential qualification for eligibility to official position and 
frequent examinations were held to determine who were the 
most competent, but these have been discontinued and to-day 
the literary qualification counts for very little. In fact some 
-of the highest government officials can hardly use the Chinese 
character at all. Our people say that the real literati of 
Korea have retired to the country and arc not to be found in 
official circles. Of course the discontinuance of the great 
examinations has done very much to discourage the studv o‘ 
Chinese. 

E. Of course there is always a hard struggle iu changing 
from one system to another whatever the system may be. 
Changing ftoiu oue (oiLu of Ureas to another ui from one foim 

of food to another is uot effected iu a year or two. A l-rw 
centuries ago the literary language oi England was Latin, bn: 
gradually the native language began to move forward and two 
or three hold men broke awav from the Latin and wrote im- 
portant works in pure English. Once the Ice was brokeo the 
change was rapid and yet it took several generations to com¬ 
plete the change. The literary reformers were laughed dow u 
but they kept on and won the day. 

K. Now that is the very point. It brings us to tbs 
second difficulty I mentioned. I have no doubt that the 
Korean language is adequate for all literary purposes but the 
prejudice in favor of the Chinese is still so strong that there 
seems to be no one brave enough to take the plunge and hegin 
the good work. 

E. Well, it is sure to come. Now that you have taken 
;iway the greatest incentive to the study of Chinese the natural 
law of the survival of the fittest will work out its legitimate 
resnlts. As I understand, you are constantly printing books 
tor vour schools in a mixed Korean and Chinese script. This 
is an entering wedge. The various missions are placing in 
the hands of the people Bibles and tracts in pure Korean 
which will exert a powerful influence. The German Bible 
and the English llible exerted an enormous power iti favor of 
the native language as against a foreign language. Of course 
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Korea is wot prevailingly Christian as England and Gentian y 
were, but the publication of the Bible in pure Korean shows 
that extensive and complicated works can be written iu the 
native character without the use of the Chinese ideograph. 

K. Yes, I recognize the fact that there can be no such 
thing as general education until we. discard the ideograph and 
we owe a great deal to the foreigners who are helping to 
popularize our own aiphebet. Another generation will see a 
great change in the attitude, of Koreans towards their own 
phonetic system. But there goes the dinner gong. I will 
see you again and talk over some other interesting points in 
in this same connection. 


Korean Proverbs. 

In the February issue of the Review wc gave a few of the 
best known Korean proverbs, but they formed merely a sam¬ 
ple of the whole mass of Korean proverbial lore. Perhaps 
nothing is a better indication or the temperament of a people 
than their proverbs. I.et us examine a few of them with this 
in mind. 

a m * * 4 4 * % *i *i *i ^ 4 

“If the wren tries to keep step with the stork liis legs 
will be torn apart." 

Here we have illustrated a prominent phase of Korean 
life. Official position is the grand desideratum. Wealth, 
influence, renown, ail depend upon it. But if ignorant ram; 
aspire to high position they generally find that the pace is too 
much for them. The proverb refers especially to men of the 
common class who by slurp practice obtain official position. 
The history of the last ten years proves the applicability of 
this proverb. 

«i *1 t * H »l * 41 2! 4 

“The iunoccnt toad gets mashed under a stone." 

This seems tc be an illustration of the irony of fate. The 
harmless toad, a modest and retiring creature, crawls under a 
stone to hide, and some one steps on the stone auJ crushes 
him. it would appear to he a warning against to much inod- 
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tarty or self-effacement. It is q'rite in accord with the Korean 
nalure to believe that if one wants his rights recognized he 
must not slay toe much in the background. 

"It can neither be pulled out nor driven in." 

This is the Korean way of describing a complete dead¬ 
lock. A nail half driven in which can be moved neither way 
is not a bad illustration of this uncomfortable situation. 

«■ s fe t *\ i * 

“The footless word will go a thousand /?". 

This is a neat form of the favra valai> and is particularly 
applicable to Korea where rumor takes the place, loo often, ru 
genuine news, 

"He told me to climb the tree and then he shook it." 

Having used me as a cat’s-paw he deliberately gets me in¬ 
to trouble over the business. Unfortunately this proverb 
grew out of actual conditions iti the peninsula. The exigen¬ 
cies of official or commercial life not infrequently result in 
this breaking of faith between man and man. 

**-*-**.s#H H-i- 

"Though he goes slowly it is the pace of a yellow bul¬ 
lock." 

The bulloclr ic the type of steadiness and power. We Sflj 
"slow but sure." Just why a yellow bullock should be a 
more striking figure than, a black or brown one it is hard :o 
say, but so the proverb runs. 

7 \ # ^ 61 3 4 

"When the locust jumps the the mang-duiig-t (a fish! 
jumps alto.” 

As the fish cannot jump he foolishly tries to follow tlic 
example of the locust. It illustrates the fully of trying to 
ape the actions of others whose qualifications we do not po. 
sess. 

i ^ 61 ^ ^ 

"Think while yon are a tadpole.” 

A most amusing way of advising that one "look befoi'*: 
he leaps." If we could all think things out while in lb:- tad 
pole stage we would make fewer mistakes later on. 
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“If the pine {sort#) does well the pine {pak) rejoices." 

These two are different species of the same fatuity and 
the proverb is illustrative o» sympathy. 

1 4 -£ *) ^ *\ 

“The deaf and dumb man who has eaten honey." 

The meaning is a litrie obscure but seetns to refer to a 
man who by keeping still and looking wise gives the itnprcs* 
siou that lie knows much more than he really does. The 
look of satisfaction in the lace of the dumb mail who has been 
eating honey seems to the Korean similar to the knowing 
lcok on the face of the man who refuses to divulge a pretend¬ 
ed secret. 

“Like a deaf man who has a pain in his chest." 

The Korean supposes this to illustrate the actions of 
a man who is so ashamed at having been canght in a 
fault that lie lias not a single word to say in excuse. The 
Korean who ran not make excuse* must he very deeply Itw- 
plicated. 

* *1 € tl *' 

"A letter addressed to the South Gate." 

This is a neat way of describing ambignousness. It also 
typifies a waste of energy. 

* ^ $ *1 * *1 ^ *1 

“A fiock of cranes would starve to death." 

As cranes are not gregarious they could not find fcod if 
many of then went together. This proverb is evidently 
aimed at trusts. It iuculeates the principle of individual and 
personal effort, as opposed to combination. 

<ti -£ * *! 

“She hunted three, years for the baby that was on her 
back." 

A terse way of chiding those who find nothing of value 
in their own environment, but arc always complaining that 
under other conditions or in another locality they could be 
successful. 

“Even the beggar says he pities the palace reader." 
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The duties of the seiotg-jf call him to the palace very 
early in the morning and require a great deal of forgetfulness 
of personal comfort. But as personal comfort is the prime 
factor iu a happy life in Korea, it is said that even the beggars 
pity the seung-ji where rank, though high, entails personal 
discomfort. 

* ^ % ^1 -fc o) Jt 4 

"I,ike a man who flies his falcon at a Hock of pheasants.’' 

This is equivalent to our “coo many irons in the fire.’' 
There are so many things to flo that ii is impossible to deter¬ 
mine which to begin on. Falconry is still a favorite pastime 
of country gentlemen. 

£ A $3 

"A cock iu a government office.'’ 

This is like our ' cal in a strange gar ret" ox a “bull in a 
china shop.” 

% -f S -S 4 4 * Si 4 

“Can king, general or statesmen be raised from seed? - ' 

This is like our “a poet is born, not made.” And of a 
like nature is: 

4 ?\ -fr *1 

"Can an ox, simply because it is strong, become a 
king?'' 

3 2 t 3 

“Being thirsty he went to work and dug a well.” 

Showing the round-about way some people go to work t<i 
obtain the object of their desire ; as if a man should dig a well 
every time he is thirslv. 

“If you dig a well, dig only one." 

This is a fine illustration of perseverance. The man who 
digs a few feet and. not finding water, begins i« another place 
will never have a well. 

1* H 31 JL £ £ £ 

“Though naked lie carries a silver knife.' 

Shows the folly of those who, though needs iu every ws.y. 
are extravagant in one nirectiou : like the starving wontV.i 
who being given ten dollars bought two canary surds and ji 
picture hat. 
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‘Tt is spectacles to me. " 

One’s own spectacles fit no one else, so this expression 
refers to anything that pleases one's own taste whether others 
like or not. 

h * * 3 -5- a *f j£ 4 

"Do you want to feel of the procession?’’ 

This means "let well enough alone." The sight of 3 
royal procession ought to be enough without wanting to feel 
of it. The expression applies to those who want to get two 
values for their money. 

1 'Even if you have as much soup as the water at Har.- 
kaug. you can’t eat it without a spoon." 

This refers, evidently, to the uselessness of a superabund¬ 
ance which cannot be enjoyed. The rich man depends for his 
enjoyment upon the same tastes and the same appetites as the 
poor man. Some say it refers to the man who leaps to 3 con¬ 
clusion and wants to enjoy the fruits without paying attention 
to the necessary means for securing them. 

«■ m % m & a a 

"He can bridle a sparrow." 

He is so clever that he can do anything. It is a term of 
reproach for the bridling of a sparrow is quite useless. 
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The Seoul-Fusan Railway. 

To everyone interested in the Far East the construction 
of a railway between Fusan and Seoul appeals with special 
force. It is not merely that three hundred miles are to be 
spanned by a railroad, but that it forms one link in the chain 
which will reach ultimately from Fusan to Calais and carry a 
man from Shanghai to London in a shorter time than he can 
go from Calcutta to London. It is a foregone conclusion that 
when once the Seoul-Fusan Railway connects with the Siberi¬ 
an system via the North-western Railway from Seoul through 
to Manchuria the public will demand that the great transpa¬ 
cific liners make Fusan a point of call; 2nd in this way as 
great a transformation will he effected in eastern routes of 
travel as the Union Pacific Railroad made in the western 
hemisphere. If you draw a great circle between Shanghai 
•arid London you will find that ir runs well north of many 
points on the Siberian Railway. This route will be quicker, 
cheaper and cooler than any other between the great metro¬ 
polis of the Far East and the greatest metropolis of Europe. 
Fusan is ideally located for the Terminus of » great continental 
thoroughfare. It is about midway between Shanghai and 
Kote and almost ou the direct line between those two com¬ 
mercial centers. The harbor t> one of the best in the Far 
Jinst and does not suffer from the high tides of the western 
coast of Korea. 

To Korea itself such a road ought to prove of surpassing 
value, as we have- pointed out in previous isstttS Ot the 
Rrvieti'. Whether it wilt or not depends vei\ largely upon 
thc Koreans themselves. There is little doubt that the build¬ 
ing of this road will necessitate many new adjustments both 
commercial, industrial and political. It will stimulate the 
Japanese taste for colon-i/.ing and it is difficult to see how 
Korea can prevent the influx of a large agricultural popula 
tion from Japan. It does not require dose reasoning to show 

that oiauv new questions will arise, the answer to which will 
• * 
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require the best statesniensbip that Korea is able to produce. 
Of one thing we may be sure, that nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, will stand in the way of the speedy development of the 
rich agricultural and mineral resources which will be made 
accessible by this railway. Whoever or whatever stands in 
the way of this development will be in the .position of the 
man who throws himself hefeie a locomotive running at full 
speed. If Korea grasps the opportunity and handles the reins 
wisely and properly her stability will be insured. She ba? 
able advisers who are working for her good and it is to he 
hoped their words will col full upon deaf ears. This railway 
is an enterprise of such interest to all foreigners in the East 
that we do cot hesitate to give space to explain in detail its 
itinerary—which is as follows. The road starts from the sta¬ 
tion outside the South Gate. The second stop is a; Voue 
S ati and the third at No-dol. From this point it leaves the 
line of the Seoul-Chemulpo R. R. and runs about due south, 
to Si lieuug and then turning slightly eastward it proceeds 
to An-yfiug and Su-wun, twenty-six miks from Seoul. Ther. 
resuming a southerly direction it passes tarogh Tfi-wbang- 
gvo. O-sati, Chin-\vi and after crossing the border of KyOng- 
geiii Province into Ch‘ung-ch‘Ong Province it enters the 
town of F’yung-tHk, which is very near the coast. Thence 
directly south to Tun-p'o where it touches tide-water. Then 
south again to On-yang sixtv-nine miles from Seoul. From chi? 
poiut' it proceeds South-easterly to Cbmi-etii and then turn¬ 
ing directly south again it passes through P'yflng-getii aoc 
after crossing the famous Rerun River it enters the iu:port- 
anl town of Kong-ju. There is a large river traffic ot> the 
Kcum and the point where the road crosses this river is des¬ 
tined to be an important distributing center. From Kong-ju. 
which is ninety.six miles from Seoul, the road continues south¬ 
ward through No-Sung to Sin-gvo which will prove an im¬ 
portant center, for at this point a branch roac will be built 
toward the south-west to the town of Kang-gyilng which is a 
commercial center of prime importance in the province. It is 
125 miles from Seoul. 

From Sin-gyo the main road turns abruptly toward the 
cast and after pacing through Yur-saa it crosses a western 
spur of the great mountain chain of the peninsula and enters 
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Chin-san. Thcncc it runs still eastward to Keum-saa which 
is in the valley of ihe southern branch of the Han River on it^ 
upper waters. Fallowing down tiie river in a north-easterly 
direction and crossing the line into Kyuiig-gcui Province again. 
Ihe road Lakes advantage of the gap iti the same moun: hi 
spur before mentioned, by which the Han breaks throng:: 
and then turning eastward crosses the river and pushes direct¬ 
ly east again to Yang-san and the town of Yong-dong 141 miles 
from Seoul. Then slightly north of east to Whang-g:«n 151 
miles from Seoul. This place :s close up under the great 
mountain range and a few miles brings us to the great Ch‘u- 
p'nng Pass or “Autumn Wind Pass” where great engineering 
skill is called for. Crossing the pass the road enters Kvung 
sang Province and reaches the town of Keum-san. Then run 
ning slightly south of east the road goes down to the banks 
of the Nak-totig River through Keuin-ch'un Post and Pu¬ 
san g Post. Arriving at the river it crosses it immediately at 
Wfi-gwan and from this point it is but a few miles south-easi 
to T»-gu through Sin-dong. Tfi-gu is 201 miles from Seoul 

From here the direction is south-easterly all the way to Fu• 

san. The road does r.ot follow the- valley of the Nak-toug 
but passes to the east of the river through Sam-san. Clrung- 
do. To-gok. Mi-ryang and Sair.-nang jin where it strike? 
the Xak-tong River again. Passing down along the river 
through Mul-gc-.mii and Kwi*p‘o it leaves the river at the latle: 
point aud strikes across to the Korean town of Pu san leaving 
Toug-ni to the north. From the native town of Pusan it 
runs around the lay to ‘.he port of Pusan. 

The distances here given for the various towns are the 
distances directly to those towns by the Korean highway n:j«i 
and not bv the railroad. 

The total length of the road will be 2*7 miles and in that 
distance there will be some forty station*, including terminal'. 
It is estimated that the run from Seoul to Pusan will v-ik. 
twelve hours which is an average of aioul tv* cut/-four .nibs 


an hour including stops, aud the—avii 
ly bo something like thirty miles 
estimate that i' made, but our x•,■> 
East leads ns to tiiitik that this i* as 
It takes fiftv-dv> minutes «<;r the 


:.g litre will e^:j>ctjUo::t 
at: hour. Thi.* is the 
iior.ee of rahwnys in l!:_ 
o;:' imistic view, 
ordiiu-o trains he‘,\v 
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Yokohama and Tokyo, a distance of eighteen miles and ft is 
hardly to be expected that this will be much bettered in Korea. 
It is estimated that it will take about six years to complete 
the construction of this road but of course portions of it will 
be ready for use much sooner than that. Work was begun 
on the road-bed at both ends, at the Seoul end on August 20th 
aud at the Fusan end on Sept. i5lh or not later than the-20th. 

A glance at the map shows that the road taps seme of the 
richest portions of Korea but it is obvious that at some future 
time there must be. an important branch passing down from 
the angle which the road makes at Sin-gyo southward into 
ChBi la Province the “Garden of Korea” finding a tensions 
perhaps at Mok-po or at the mouth o; the river which 
separates Chill-la Province from Kyiing-sang Province, but 

preferably at Xlokpo. 


Odds and Ends. 


A Snake 

Story* 


As KimChh-byfik was walking through the woods 
oue day he saw a snake charming a bird. He 
rushed forward and struck the reptile a heavy 
blow with'his walking-stick. The bird flew away with a glad 
cry bui the snake writhed in agony on the ground till nighl 
and then dragged itself away into the bush to die. 

A month later Kim again found himself passing through 
the same woods with his fowling-piece over his shoulder. In the 
middle of the Forest he was astonished to see a little thatched 
shanty with ahasket suspended on a pole in, sign that it was a 
wine-shop. He approached and found that it was presided over 
by a beautiful young woman who smilingly invited him to stop 
and have a cup of wine. Put as she spoke he saw that she 
had a cloven tongue. He knew instantly that she was a 
serpent turned to human shape to compass his death. It 
was the snake he had struck. He turned and fled bat the 
woman resuming her serpent form gave chase. Kim was 
soon awaie that the snake was gaining on him, so he slopped 

short, turned around and met the reptile at close rangt with 
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a charge of shot from bis gun. The loathsome creature was 
nearly torn to pieces aud Kim made his way home. 

A month .ater found Km) again in the woods. In a 
shady nook he saw some luscious mushrooms growing. He 
look them home and ale them for supper, but before morning 
his body began to'swell and swell, while all through his limbs 
he fell a craw ling sensation. With great difficulty lie dragged 
himsilf out of the house and lay beneath the shade of a tree. 
He knew his last lia.tr fml come. In sonic way the snake 
had accomplished its object. As he lay thus in pain he 
beard a flutter of a thousand wing? in the air and a moment 
later a flock of birds sell led down upon him. They began 
pecking at his body. He had no strength to drive them away. 
The torture was almost unbearable, but as soon us a hole had 


been peeked through hi* skin he saw a tiny snake crawl out 
and make away. Thru Lie knew that the birds were rewardiug 
him for having saved one of their number. They kept pecking 
away at him and little snakes kept comiug out of him by the 

score. At ia^t they were all gone and the birds liew away. 
The swudhng departed with ik.-tr.. He fell sisle«]i and when 
he awoke he was a well man again. 

la olden times a king of Korea had six daugh- 


The Seventh 
Daughter. 


lers but no son. When a seventh daughter 
was burn he was so angry iknt he pm her 
in a stone chest, locked it tightly and threw it into the 
water. Jim il did not sink : and af:..r floating about for some 
days it was found by a monk. On the chest were inscribed 
the words “King's Daughter.” The monk took the child to 
his retreat aud reared her there, telling her that her father vva> 
the bamboo and her mother the c-d&ig wood. So she tc\ :}rcd 
them as though they were her parents. 

Years passed by and ai last a lime came when the queen 
of the country fell ill. The wua'.;vf, or female fortune-teller, 
said that i; tiic seventh daughter could be found the queen 
would recover. This uews reached the curs of the monk 
and lie sent the girl to the palace. The doctors bwc ri:-tu 1 e:i 
that tht- only way to save. the queen s life was to ha''" 0:1c ot 
her daughters bring a certain k:t«i oi' medicine fiom India. 
The six refused bu: when the seventh arrived she consented 
to undertake the perilous journey. It took her two ye ns bni 
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she* was successful and the queen recovered. When the girl 

was asked what reward she wanted, she replied “1 want nothing 
but the praise of the mudangs.'' So from that day she became the 
patron saint of the fortune-tellers And this is said to be the 
origin of the custom of using a bamboo caue when one’s father 
dies and an Q-dong-vrood cenc where one’s mother di-S. 


^ ^ A time came when the people lost all con- 

Restored fide net in the government officials. A newly 

appointed governor of Seoul determined to 
win back their confidence. He placed a small stick of wood 
at the West Gate and said "I will give 5000 cash to anyone 
who will carry this stick to the East Gate.” The.people 
laughed him to scorn and the stick remained untouched. He 
raised the offer to 6000 cash. At last an old man sei2ed the 
stick and carried it through the city amid the jibes and insults 
of the populace. When he arrived at the East Gate he was 
met by the governor who handed him the money while the 
people looked on open-eyed and open-monthed. It turned the 
tide of discontent and confidence was restored. 

.... .... . Two bag gars formed a plan to cheat a rich 

Fall out man. they kept irritating him by requests 
for money till in his anger he struck one of 
them. The beggar fell to the ground and pretended to be 
dead while the other beggars carried littn off the scene. The 
second beggar then returned and charged the rich man with 
murder and terrified him into offering 5,000,000 cash to bush 
the matter up. The live beggar went to the “dead” one and 
said ''You must remain as if dead for six or seven days or the 
plan will fall through. If you get too hungry eal these little 
cukes.” The "dead” man euid to himself “Five million cash! 
1 wonder if that other beggar wants it all.” So he threw one 
of the little cakes to a dog. The c.og bolted it and then in¬ 
continently turned over on his back and died. The. 'dean” 
beggar sprang to his feet, rushed to the house of the rich man 
and disclosed the plot. lie was rewarded with a liaadsouic 
sutn while bis faithless accomplice was put to death. 

Tricks of ^ wealthy gentleman in Ch'mtg-ch'&ung 

the Trade Province was told by a fortutie-tellcr that 
when he was forty years old he would be in 
Imminent danger ol death but would be saved by a govern* 
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meat detective. In the third moon of his fortieth year a 
mysterious gnest appeared and asked for a night's lodging. 
It was granted. At dusk that evening as the gentleman was 
seated in his satang reading he heard exclamations of surprise 
from the women's quarters. Hurrying within he found the 

Indira looking curiously at a little lxx>k. lie took it in his 
hands and found it to be a Roman Catholic book. At the 
same moment there came a thundering at his front gate. The 
yamen-runuers of the neighboring prefecture burst in and 
seized him with the damning evidence in his very bauds. He 
was haled to prison and tortured bat was offered life if he would 
give up his money. At that moment the mysterious guest 
appeared before the magistrate and displayed his badge as 
government detective with power of life aud death. He 
ordered the instant arrest of the magistrate and compelled him 
to acknowledge that he had had the compromising book thrown 
over the gentleman's wall in order to impli :ate him and make 
an excuse for seizing his property. 

Bones Wanted. Lon g> ion E a S° ,h * Ckun chi fis ^ only 

a backbone a:id their flesh was very fine. 
For this reason the people caught and ate them in great num¬ 
bers. The Chun-chi fish, therefore, memorialized the Fish King 
saying “We have no bones and our flesh is tender. The 
people are catching us all. Give us more bones or we perish. 1 ’ 
The King in anger replied “Truly, you discontented Fellows, 
1 will give you boots and to spare." So he put thousands of 
bones into the hands of the attendants and said “Give them 
3000 bones apiece.” The attendants began sticking the sharp 
bones into the Chan-chi and they fled in dismay. Rut the 

inexorable law pursued them. The attendants caught them 
bv the tails as they fled and stuck them full oi bones; so that 
to-day the Chun-chi is the boniest of all fish and the bones are 
mostly near the tail. 


Review. 


The transactions of the Koiea Branch of the Royal Asia¬ 
tic Society. Vol II, Pa:t I. appeared on the :3th inat. It con¬ 
tains two papers 0: unusual interest. The fix's: is a paper on 
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Kang wha h\ the Rev. M. N. Tro • lope, M. A., who has been 
for some years a resident of that island. It is one oi 1h- most 
interesting parts of Korea from an historica'. stand pci ut. for 
it is the one spot of land in eastern Asia that the Mongols 

never oonquored by force. Time and again they tried to 
cross the estuary and take the island but never succeeded. 
Mr. Trollope has handled the subject in s masterly tv-ay giv¬ 
ing us all the valuable topographical, historical and amiqu;iri- 
.11 points of interest. A long residence on the island and 
ecmpK-t.- fanuliarity with the language make the writer o; 
this paper the authority on Kang-wha. an island that contains 
more points of historic interest than any other portion of 
Korea ni equal s:ze. We have not space enough to go into 
details but refer'the reader to the Transactions themselves, 
assuring him that he will find very entertaining and in 
struclive reading- 

The seeouc: paper is on The Spirit Worship of the Ko¬ 
reans. by Rev. Geo. Htber Tones, A.M.. of Chemulpo. The 
wriler has gotten at the root of the natter and gives us a 
critical review of the Korean pantheon, or shall we call it a 
-aaii-dejntuiaioii * The writer has mace this phase of Korean 
life a specialty for many years and is facile prince pi in his 
department. Of course the whole field of Korean spirit wor- 
shir- ca:i::ol it- completely covered in a single paper, but Mr, 
Jones has here laid the fonudrr,ion fora series of papers on 
this and allied subjects which we shall look for eagerly in 
iutf.rc publications of the boc'etv. 



Editorial Comment. 

The cowaidi;- and brutal assault upon the life of President 
McKinley comes as a boil from the blue, for i: there wes any 
stogie ruler who might ut supposed to be sale from such at- 
t.ir-k it w s he. The I'res,den*, of a Kepnhlicthat stanch fore- 
uiost in the advocate* of the rights of the individual and which 
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has always shown the utmost leniency toward those who take 
extreme views in regard to relations between the individual 
and the state, he should have b=en s-dulouslv guarded and 
upheld by the very class from which his assassin was chosen. 

We sr.y chosen, for in spite of the ruffian's statement to the 
contrarv the whole Ixxly of sc-cal.ed anarchists are accessory 
to the crime morally if not physical',y. 

What will such acts accomplish toward the overthrow oi 
government? Do these men fail to realize that there are more 
men m the United States who would be. willing to assume the 
presidency, ever, with the certainty of assassination, than there 
are scoundrels who would risk the gallows by committing the 
outrage ? Their one argument seems to be intimidation, hot it 
is a difficult thing to intimidate such men as Lincoln, Garfield, 
oi McKinley ; ar.d now that Theodore Roosevelt has become 
president the dare-devils have come no: a hair’s breadth nearer 
the accomplishment of their purpose. In fact from their own 
standpoint they have done themselves and their own cause 
ircuicble damage: for they have aroused tin.- fighting spirit 
of the people of the United States. They will no longer be 
able to nest in safety in our country and there plot t'.ie murder 
of European uiouarchs. Anarchy may be properly defined as 
universal treason, ar.d the expression of anarchistic senti¬ 
ments should at least be punished as incendiary. 

This terrible fataiitv is in some sense the Tesnltof our in- 

* 

excusable negligence in allowing anyone and everyone to conic 
to oni land to live provided he ha- a k\\ dollars in hi? pocket. 

The outcome will be a thorough revision of out immigration 
laws and a critical examination of every person who seeks to 
settle in the United State?. The numbers are so enormous 
and the interests involved sc vast that the l idled States could 
well affoni lo siip-ror: :i commission iu each of the great 
emigration centers o i Europe, whose business it should be to 
receive application? front proposed immigrants to the States 
and examine each case critically and Icaru the antecedents 
and Tecorc of every single person who proposes to become an 
American citizen, It would cut down the figures al first but 
we should cbviiiu- much oi the danger of taking into ov.r 
bosom such reptile* a* thi> by r/fcich \vn have- lire-11 stlillg. 

Meanwhile, the United States citizens :r, Korea join in the 
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deep sorrow which enshrouds our dear land. We sympathise 
deeply with her who has been bereft of a husband, with the 
parly that is bereft of a leader, with a land that is bereft of its 
most distinguished citizen. May God grant that we as a na- 
t.ion may learn the lesson which He is teaching us in this 
hour oi our calamity, ‘and may He briug out of it a deeper 
loyalty, a livelier patriotism and a more steadfast faith in the 
principles of democratic government. 


News Calendar. 

The month of September has seen the arrival of six new' 
missionaries to join the Presbyterian Mission. They are Rev. 
W. M. Barrett and Rev. and Mrs. W. N. Blair of Kansas; 
Miss Mattie Henry of Iowa, Rev. E. H. Miller of California 
and Miss Barrett. We believe that Rev. E. H. Miller has 

come out foT the purpose uf starting higher educational work. 

under the mission ; so Seoul will soon be graced with another 
school. 

Among those who have recently returned from furlough 
iu the United States are Rev. and Miss Tate, Rev. W. L. 
Swollen, wife and family. 

The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for Au¬ 
gust contains a note of a journey made by a certain M. Schmidt, 
along the east coast of Korea southward from Wonsan. He 
was evidently laboring under the impression that he is the first 
foreigner to lake lhal trip, bui in this he is of course ai fault 
for it has been done more than once. What strikes us most 
forcibly is the remarkable nomenclature which he has adopted. 
For instance he speaks of the Diamoud Mountain as Almazin- 
ya ! We may only guess that this is the Russian name for it, 
but for modern geographical purposes it is misleading. His 
other attempts at naming Korean localities are almost equally 
infelicitous. 

•-1 Mr. John Henry Dye, so well know to many foreign res¬ 
ident? of Seoul, was married ou Aug. ist to Miss I'earl Wal¬ 
ter at Holly Springs. Miss-, U. S. A. 
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11 . E. Vice-admiral Sir Cyprian A. (i. Bridge, K. C. B. 
arrived at Chemulpo on the 6th inst. on board the Alacrity. 
Commander Erskine, R. N. He was accoiupaincd to Seoul b\ 
Commander S. E. Erskine. R. N., Secretary F. Harrison .Smith 
R. N., Flag Lieutenant D M. Hamilton. R. X., and Surgeon 
\V. U. S. Stalkarrt, R. N. They were present at the audience 
with His Majesty on the anniversary of his britliday and re¬ 
turned to Chemulpo 011 the 10th. The Alacrity left lor Wei 
hei-wei oti the 1 ith. 

The working force of the Methodist Mission. South, lias 
been increased this month by the arrival of Dr. Ross who will 
bo stationed at Wonsan. 

A solemn memorial service for President .McKinley was 
held on Thursday the 19th inst. at eleven o'clock in the First 
Methodist Church. Seoul. It consisted simply in the reading 
of the Rurial Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
church was appropriately draped in black and the service was 
an impressive ami memorable one. The diplomatic body were 
present in full force to do honor to the departed president and 
the large auditorium WRt filled wilh English, Amerieau, Japan 

ese. Chinese, French, German, Russian and Korean officials 
and civilians. The service was conducted by Rev. Geo. Heber 
Jones assisted by Rev, C. F. Reid, D.D.. Rev. S. A. Moffett. 
D.D., and Rev, L. R. Tate. 

Wc have received from Holme Ringer ft Co. the re|*ort 
of the seventy-second half-yearly meeting of the shareholders 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, held 11: 
Hongkong on Aug. 17th. The report shows a very prosperous 
state of aflairs. It is remarkable that the disturbances in 
China have afiected this institution so little. The ability to 
lay aside $750,000 lo add to the reserve fund certainly argues 
great prosperity. 

An Engineer connected with the North Western Railway 
Bureau started out Aug. 22nd on a four of inspection along 
the proposed line and he will probably examine the approaches 
to the Ta-toug River near F'yOng-yang with a view to the 
building of a bridge. Whang-amfi Siii^i/mn. 

Because of the strong attitude takeu by the Japanese 
authorities the Korean government has decided to raise the 
embargo on all cereals excepting rice. This is a concession 
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forced from the government in the face of all the needs and 
requirements of the Korean people. The export of these 
cheaper grains means more harm to the common people of 
Korea this year than the export of rice ‘vould do, for it is the 
cheap grains that they must depend upon. 

It i> proposed to levy an extra taxon wine shops and to 
tax the Inc! merchants and to farm out the collection o: these 
taxes to a company. The amount of tb? proposed taxes are 
ninety cents, seventy cents, and fifty cents a month on first, 
.second ;»tid third clas*, wine shops respectively, and seventy 
cents, fifty cents aud thirty cents upon fuel merchants accord¬ 
ing to tlie si/e of their business. IVkang-su/ig Sin-vrun, 

The North Western Railway will start from outside the 
the West Gate, proceed southwest to Yang-wha-chin where 
the foreign cemetery is siuialed, I’.ieuce through the district 
of Hftiig-juand the western portion of ko*yang ; then across 
the Irt-jin river, through Chang'-dan to Song-do. The dis¬ 
tance bv -til will be longer than by road but many engineer¬ 
ing difficulties will be avoided. Han-sung Sin-mun. 

On Aug, 25th the Minister Yun Yong-sun resigned and 
Sim Sun-t'*k was appointed to the place. At the same time 
Clio Pyflng-sik was appointed to fill the place made vacant on 
the council by the resignation Sim Sang-hun. 

A movement is 011 fopt for the elevation ot Lady Om to 
the position oi imperial concubine of the first rank. Cho 
PyBng-sik is one of the prime movers in the matter. 

It is evident that tlie matter of Roxe Island is still on the 
tapis. The Japanese seem robe willing to part with their rights 
in the premises for the modest consideration of $30,000 which 
is not yet lorthcoming. Meanwhile the people of the isiauc 
keep appealing to the Foreign Office to prevent them from be¬ 
ing driven from their homes. This raises an interesting ques- 
rion. These Koreans have acquired title to properties on tlie 
iejand and of course would expect the government to reimburse 

them if their property was sold over their heads. Was this 
fact takeD into consideration when the island was felomouslv 
made over to the Japanese^ We fear very much that in any 
case the Korean claims in equity will receive but scant 
attention. 

The prohibition of tlie export of rice has resulted in stop- 
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ping the nse in the market price of that commodity. The 
Han-sung Sin-mux says that the rice which Vi Yong-ik is 
importing from Acnani will he higher in price than the native 
rice. It is said that it was his plan to pay out this imported 
rice to the soldiers rfnd iht police in lieu of salary. The 
department of war does not acquiesce in this arrangement. 

Song Chung-sOp and Kang Myfln-heni who were con¬ 
demned to death and to perpetual banishment respectively, 
were released on bail on Aug. 30th. but on Sept. 7th they were 
again imprisoned. 

About the first of September a band of 100 robbers, more 
or less, armed with rifles and swords raided the market at Su- 
wun and seized large quantities of goods. Han-sung Sin-mun. 

The Whang-sung Sin-mun says that oue of the Foreign 
Representatives has been urging the government to keep a 
a strict lookout at the treaty ports for epidemic diseases, as 
Newchwang has suffered severely and there is danger of in- 
fecticjn in Korea. 

'/./ The magistrate of Chi-do. an island of Chfll-ia Province, 
reports tlxat the tax-collectors are being hindered ill their 
work by Roman Catholic adherents, especially by a native 
priest named Kim Wuu-yung who imprisoned one of the tax 
collectors. The magistrate asks for instructions/ 

The Korean Government has secured a loan of $500,000 
from the First National Batik. It is generally understood that 
this sum goes largely toward footing the bills in connection 
with the cclebratiou of the Emperor’s fiftieth birthday. 

The Foreign Office has advised the I.aw Department in 
regard to the Quelpart trouble as follows : (1) to pay im¬ 

mediately the sum necessary for indemnifying the two French 
priests for their losses, {2) to condemn the men implicated 
in the riot, (3) to pardon the three banished men who 
brought the news to Mokpo, (4) to instruct the magistrate 
to take pains to smooth matters over between the people and 
the R.C. adherents on Quel part,/ 

Sim Sang-hmi. the President of the Railroad Bureau, and 
Yi Chft-wun left Seoul on the 13th inst to he present in Fusan 
at the ceremony in connection with the beginning of work on 
the Seoul-Fusan R R. 

The people on Dageiet Island, or Matsushima as the 
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Japanese call it, are complaining bitterly to the Home Depart¬ 
ment of the action of the Japanese who have come bi- 
hundreds this year and settled on the island, and who forbid 
the people to cut a single tree or even cat the grass ou the 

mountains, claiming that it all belongs to them. Xo^' rher** 
is no doubt whatever that this island is a part of the Korean 
Empire and should be safe from such freebooling expeditions 
as those by which the Japanese have denuded ‘it of its fine 
timber. We believe that Japan is Korea’s best friend, but 
wc should be pleased to pee that friendship expressed in terms 
of a sharp injunction against the injustice with which Jap¬ 
anese subjects treat Koreans in just such instances. 

It is reported that a fine vein of coal has been located 
near the port of Mokpo. If it falls into the same bauds as 
those which have practically kicked up the P'yilng-yang mine-** 
it will be of as little value to the general public as to the 
Korean government. 

The foreign population of Masanpo is given as follows by 
the Whang-sung Sin-man : 


Japanese, male 

‘ 50 . 

female 

78 

Russian ,, 

8 

• 1 

IO 

German ,, 

i 

> 1 

i 

Chinese ., 

35 

M 

8 


The government looks with disfavor upon the slowness 
with which the country people take to the new form of 
money, namely, the nickels and cents. They circulate only 
in the vicinity of the Capital and the open ports. For this 
reason the Finance Department has ordered all governors 
and prefects to collect the taxes in nickels and cents and not 
in cash. 

A small part of the Tice ordered from Annam has arrived. 
His Majesty has inspected a sample of it and it will be used 
in part to pay the salaries of officials. According to the 
Han-sung Sin-man this rice comes to only twenty cents a 
measure. 

A good deal of work has been quietly done on the public 
park iu the center of the city near the pagoda. The space 
has been cleared and walled in, and handsome gates are being 
built ou the uortli and south sides. Wc hope that before 
long the two top stories of the pagoda will he restored to their 
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position from which they were taken down by tbe Japanese 
at the time of t'n- pleat invasion. 

The Seoul Electric Company is to be congratulated upon 
the completion of their substantial building at Cfcoug-no. It 
is saruiounted by a round tower in which if. placed an eicctrio 
clock which will prove a great convenience in a city where we 
have no standard of time. 

The Japanese Government has erected in Seoul, in a 
most convenient location. » handsome post-office building. 

In spite of tlic requests of tlic government it ap|>eais that the 

Japanese are not going out of the postal business in Korea. 
Considering the large commercial interests of the Japanese 
and their numbers in Korea we are not surprised at this 
decision, however anomalous it may be when viewed in the 
light of international usage. Qf course the Japanese have 
nothing to do with the domestic post excepting in the open 
pons. The opening of the new building took place on Satur¬ 
day. September 1st. and was accompanied by a fitting ceremo¬ 
ny. A large cumber of native and foreign guests were pres¬ 
ent. Addresses were made by the Postmaster, Mr. Tanaka, 
mid by other gentlemen. The British Minister, Mr. Gubbins, 
spoke in behalf of the occidental portion of the public who 
owe much lo Japanese postal facilities. The/banzai was led 
off by the well-known and highly esteemed v kim Ka-jiu, one 
of the few Korean officials who were present. A collation was 
served and the guests were treated to some clever Japanese 
dancing under awuiugs in tbe adjoining compound. 

As is eminently fitting, the fiftieth birthday of His 
Majesty Ihc Emperor of Korea has been celebrated with un¬ 
wonted festivities. It completes a half century of remarkable 
progress in Korea. This nation has received a greater impetus 
during this period than during any subsequent period of like 
duration in its history. The attempts of rapid reformers have 
almost all failed, the prestidigitators have retired, and things 
have taken their normal course. It was not to Vie expected 
that the ancient customs and prejudices of Korea could be 
overcome in the same way that they were in Japan. Korea 
lias imbibed too much of the Chinese conservatism for that ; 
and yet wc sec tvday a striking Advance as compared wit I- -'ns.t 
0: twenty years ago. Tar change is inevitable. 1 hough slow. 
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Elaborate festivities were arranged i or both within and 
without The palace. The sum of $200,000 was appropriated 
for this purpose arid the occasion was signalized by scfficient 
eclat. To the foreigners who congratulated His Majesty at the 
palace on the morning o: the ~th. the most memorable part of 
the entertainment was the first appearance of the new military 
band which ha? been under the tutelage of Dr. Franz Eckert. 
The hand consisted of twenty-seven pieces, well balanced and 
handled in a manner which caused astonishment that such 
music could be rendered by Korean? 011 foreign instruments 
after only four months' practice. The greatest credit is due 
both to Dr. Eckert and to the Korean musicians, for the result 
attained mtist have called for unremitted work ou the part of 
the director and close and faithful application ou the part of 
the Korea 11 i. Handsome uniforms, polished instruments, 
perfect time, smoothness of ryLhm and harmony, all com¬ 
bined to give an effect that was wholly unexpected and de¬ 
lightful to the audience. The repeated applause gave evi¬ 
dence of the pleasure which the music afforded. At this rate 
Seoul will soon have a band dial can compete successfully with 
anything in the Far East. 

This anniversary was signalized by the casting of a com¬ 
memorative medal in silver, bearing on one side the picture of 
a crown and on the other the legend, “A silver medal in honor 
of the fif LicQi brilhda} of His Majesty the Emperor of T&-hau. 
The firth year oi Kirang-vm, the ninth moon, the seventh 
day." This is written cot in Chinese but in the native al¬ 
phabet, which is a very plain indication that the native char¬ 
acter is not held in actual disrepute ; and it is a happy prom¬ 
ise that the lime will come when the Korean alphabet will 
be the sole literary medium of Korea. • A thousand of these 
were struck off and were preaemed to the higher officials in 
the government and to the foreigners in the diplomatic circle 
and in the government employ. 

It neec hardly be said that all the foreign community 
joins heartily in wishing long life and prosperity to the Em¬ 
peror of Korea, and continued and increasing happiness to the 
people of whom he is the sovereign. 

M. Trcinouille, Adviser to the Mining Bureau, is fitting 
up a buildirg in Mi-dong, Seoul, for the purpose of establish- 
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tng a school of mines, for which pupils will be chosen by the 
government. Han-mng Sift-vuni. 

The Educational Department lies requested the Law De 
pertinent to call up all students of the foreign language and 

military schools, who have absented themselves without eac 

cuse and hue them Sa.co apiece for each month cf absence. 
This is a most laudable move. Korean students when thev 
enter these schools, engage to study a certain specified time, but 
as soon as the novelty wears off they want to make a change 
ox give up altogether. It is a moat vicious practice and strict 
measures should be adopted to keep them to the mark. 

On the 18th inst. the Board of Ceremonies was instructed 
bv Imperial decree to raise the lateTai WGn-kun to the rank 
of li'ai/g or King. Preparations are being made for the cert* 
niouy. Ai the same lime ii was decided lo raise Lady Om to 
the position of concubine of first grade. 

Of late there has been a recrudescence of highway rob¬ 
bery in Seoul. A few nights ago Mr. Yi P'il-gyun, the 
director of the Middle School was set upon by foot-pads and 
as he did not willingly hand over his money and clothes he 
was severely beaten about the head, but fortunately was not 
dangerousjy wounded. 

About 28,000 bags of the Aunani rice have arrived and 
have been stored in the go-downs inside the South Gate. Ko¬ 
reans say that the rice is of excellent quality though the 
kernels are smaller than the Korean or Japanese rice. 

The authoriticsof the Bureau of Surveying has been busy 
making a thorough enumeration of the houses of the city and 
the size of each. This is with a view to a system of house tax 
which is contemplated by the Government. There will be 
three classes of houses, the best tiled houses constituting the 
first class, the poorer tiled houses and the better thatched ones 
the second, and the poorer thatched houses the third. The 

tav will he n certain amount per ban, the amount not being 

yet determined upon. Never before in the history of the 
dynasty have the citizens of Seoul been called upon for a 
general tax. 

For some time the people of Kozc- Island both men and 
women ki«v«* bn-n ln-siegiug the Foreign Office with entreaties 
to have the matter settled promptly as the Japanese arc pulling 
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down the bouses and levelling the graves. They claim that 
when they sought to secure the bones o! those who had been 
buried they were prevented by the Japanese who broke the 
bones and piled them indiscriminately together. 

The Fnreijrn Office has. received a request from the Oer- 
□an Consulate '.hai soldier- be despatched to the German 
mines at Keutn-sung to protect the mines from the depreda¬ 
tions o. robbers uwl other lawless characters who have assumed 

• 

a very threatening attitude. Regular troops were not sen*. 

but body of policemen will probably be despatched to preserve 

quiet in that neighborhood. 

/ _ y 

• Mr. A. A. Svke'sof the British and'Foreign Bible Society 

has been transferred to Shanghai. Re le.fr Seoul on the 25th 
lor his new post. Mr. Hugh Miller has been appointed to 
the plf.ee. thus made vacant in Seoul. 

Rev. A. G. Wclbon of Seoul and Miss S. Nourse, lately 
of T*-gu. vert married ou the 24th inst. at the residence of 
Miss Katherine Wambold. The officiating clergyman was 
Rev. J E. Adams. It was a very quiet affair, only a few of 
the more intimate friends being present. The Review wishes 
them all kinds of happiness and prosperity. 

Hot'.. H. N. Allen the United State? Minister to Korea 
has received leave of absence ana starts with Mrs. Allen for the 
United Stales iu a few days. 

The Seoul Chemulpo Railway Co. have purchased two 
new locomotive engines from the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Gregg of Toronto, an agent of the com¬ 
pany has been busy for some weeks in Chemulpo putting the 
engines together. They arc much more powerful than the 
old engines and we trust that the result will be a cutting 
down of the time between the two termini of the road. 

On the 15th iustant the motormen and conductors of the 
Seoul Electric Railroad went out on strike. There were 
about fifty men in all of whom seven took a leading part. 
Their claim was that the company has cut off certain extras 
itj the way of uniforms that were formerly given. The seven 
leaders were arrested and lodged in jail. The company ran 

the cat 5 for a day or two by means of it®, foreign employees to 

show that they were tiot dependent upon the Koreans. The 
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strike was a failure aud the men came back with a few excep 
tions. The leading strikers w ere discharged. 

The ceremonies in connection with the beginning of 
work at the southern end of the Seoul Fusan R.R. took place 
on the 21st inst in the presence ofYi ChS-wQn the Minister 
of the Household Department and Sim Satig-hun the Director 
of the Railroad Bureau. 

According to the Whang-sung Sin-tnun the Russian Mi¬ 
nister has written urging the government to erect light¬ 
houses aud other helps to navigation in the vicinity of the 
treaty ports. 

It is reported that $25000 have been paid toward the re¬ 
purchase of Roze Island and that the remaining $15000 will 
be forthcoming shortly. The threat to dig open the graves 
ou the islaud seems tc* have pushed the matter to a conclusion. 

The fourth day of the ninth moon has been set as the 
dale for the ceremony whereby lady Om is to be raised one- 
step nearer the position of Empress, which is presumably the 
height of her ambition. 

For some time the Russian Government has been negotiat¬ 
ing for the connection of the Korean telegraph line in eastern 
Korea with Vladivostock, offering to run a liuedown from 
Vladivostock to the Turuau River if the Koreans will cons¬ 
truct a line north from Wonsan to that same point. After 
this is completed a convention will be arranged between the 
two interested governments in regard to the transmission of 
international telegrams. The present Korean line rnns as far 
north is kydng-sOng which is, roughly speaking about one 
hundred miles from the Tntnon River. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs. Pak Che-sun refuses 
to sign the agreement between tbe government and the First 
National Bank of Japan relative to a loan of $500,000, at 10°/ c 
interest. He says he was not informed in regard to the mat¬ 
ter amt that the authorities of tbe Finance Department cannot 
conclude such an arrangement on their own authority. Whang- 
sung S'in-mini. 

It is rumored that when Prince Kwajonomiya and the 
Japanese Minister to China were in Seoul lately they made- 
strong representations to the Government in favor of the ko* 
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reau refugees ir. Japan. T-iis* caused considerable solicitude 
in high Government circles and the festivities whi ;h were to 
have continued uninterrupted till the ninth moon were dis¬ 
continued for some days. But Yi Yong-ik, Min KyOng-sik 
and Yi In-yfing have assured the Emperor that Russia and 
France will uphold the Korean Government in ignoring the 
suggestion of Japan in this regard. This Like all oriental 
rumors is worth what il is worth. 

As we go to press the Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian 
Mission is in aession. A report of tbe proceedings must be 
reserved for the October number. This meeting was preced¬ 
ed by a meeting of the Couueil of the four Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sions in Koiea. at which were discussed several important 
subjects sucl as the marriage relation aud the division of 
work in Kycug-sang Province. 

Alex Kenmure Escj. tbe Agent of tbe British and Foreign 
Bible Society leaves Seoul shortly on furlough to England. 
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. He did so and that very night tbc myrmidons of Wang- 
gyn broke into the palace that he had left, but found that 
their bird had flown. In spite of all this the king did not 
proceed against his minister but went about with an untied 
escort. This signal failure to puntsh a traitor :s said to 
have been the reason why. during the whole dynasty, the 
officials overruled tbc king and made a puppet of him. I11 
fact many times during the dynasty we flud the condition 
of affairs somewhat like those in Japan where the emperor 
himself had little practical power but the government was 
carried on by a shogun. But at las: this Wang-gyu met 
liis deserts for be was banished to Kap-whan and there 
executed, and with him 300 men who had been in his pay. 

It is interesting to notice how soon after Hie death of 
Wang-gnn his ill-considered advice about Buddhism was to 
bear its legitimate fruit. The third king of KutvQ was 
throughly iu the hands of the sacardotal power. He favored 
the monks in every way and thus added one more hlow to the 
wedge which ultimately split the land and brought the 
dynasty to a close. 

Following the directions of VVaug-gon iu regard to the 
city of P'yung-yang. ho decided to make this town n second¬ 
ary capital. In the prosecution ol this work many people 
xverc compelled to give their time and labor, and gri.'at suffer 

itig was the natural result. Many of the people of Song-do 
were compelled to move to the northern capital. This was 
very distasteful to them, and, joined with the king's blind ad¬ 
herence to Buddhism, made it easy ior the people to rejoice 
when in 970 be died and bis younger brother So became king. 

When in 953 the emperor sen! an envoy to the court o: 
KoryO approving of the coronation of the new king, he was 
accompanied by a ~reat scholar. Sang Geui. who found such 
favor in the eyes of the king that he remained and took office 
under the government. It is said that this caused a serious 
set-back to the for tares of Buddhism. Well would it have 
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been could he have seer, that insidious power crushed and 
driven from the country. Hut it had gained too strong a 
foothold to be overcome by the teaching or example of a single 
man or coterie of men. It is not unlikely that i: was at the 
hiiggcstion of thi- man That the king changed the law concern¬ 
ing slavery. Heretofore slavery bad beea the punishment for 
comparatively venial offences and the country was overrun 
with slaves. The king manumitted mar of these and by so 
doing gained the enmity of many who thus lost valuable prop¬ 
erty. It also resulted in outbreaks among slaves, incipient 
riots, because this humane tendency in the king emboldened 
them to claim more than he had intended. 1't showed that 
sometimes tiie indiscriminate franchisement of slaves may be 
-1 dangerous thing. 

The most radical reform m&ttTiireH xt the advice of thi* 

Sang Geui was the establishment of a national competitive 
examination similar to those held in China. In Korea it is 
called the facaga. The examination was a six-fold one; (1) 
heptameter verse, <2} hexameter verse, <3) commentary, (4) 
historic citation, (5) medicine, (6) tli\inatioii. 

Communication with China seems to have become more 
frequent and close, for we find that in 960 an envoy went to 
China carrying as gifts 50.000 pounds of copper and 4.000 
pieces of rock crystal used in making spectacles. This was 
likewise a period of Chinese immigration, encouraged without 
doubt by the flattering reception given :o Sang Gcui. The 
king gave the visitors a hearty welcome, provided them with 
houses, gave them office and even secured them wives. So 
tar did be go in the way of providing houses that he incurred 
the resentment of some of his highest officials, one of whom. 
So P’il, asked the king to take his fine residence from him as 
a gift. In surprise the king asked him why he wanted to 
give it up. The answer was, “It will be seized anyway 
when T die and I would rather give it up now and spend 
the rest of my days preparing a little tome somewhere for 
my children.’’ This threw the king into a rage; hut tbe 
•uliot told, for he stopped the form of injustice from that 
very day. 

Tin- following year, 961. a sweeping change was made in 
the style and color of official garments. This was also under 
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the direction of Sans Geui. For tbe highest rank purple was 
used, and for the second rank red, for the third rank deep red, 
and for the. fourth rank blue. 

How far tats king had degenerated from the standard set 
by the founder of the kingdom, less than fifty years before, is 
apparent from the fact that he was the pliant instrument of 
anyone who had access to bis ear. He believed anybody and 
everybody. Enemies accused each other before him. and he 
accepted every statement as true. The result wrs that the 
prisons were simply bursting with inmates aod the execution¬ 
er's axe was busy night and day. Hundreds of men were 
executed whose only crime was that they had been accused 
before the king. Added to this was » prodigal waste of treas¬ 
ure in the building of palaces, the assumption throughout of 
Chinese clothes nnd the **n1f*r1:i7Tim“ni of coimtless “friends"' 

who came from across the border, on the principle, no doubt, 
that where the carcass is there will the eagles be gathered to¬ 
gether. This state of things continued up to 969, going from 
bad to worse That year the king took to himself two Budd¬ 
hist monks as nicutors. He suddenly awoke to the fact that 
many murders lay at his door aDd he began to have twinges 
of conscience. He thought to make it right by a wholesale 
favoring of Buddhism. He put himself entirely into the hands 
of the monks and let them manage all the affairs of state to 
suit themselves. Bat this, while it may have eased his con¬ 
science, brought no betterment to the state. He was imposed 
upon in the grossest manner and never once guessed it. He 
lost the respect of all men of sense and reason. His useless 
reigr. dragged on till 976 when the country was relieved o: the 
mighty incubus by his death. The prison? were overrun 
with innocent men, priestcraft had wound its octopus tenta¬ 
cles about every branch of the government. Energy and pa¬ 
triotism had been eradicated ; for. the moment a man possess¬ 
ing these traits appeared, jealousy caused him to be accused 
to the credulous king and he was tbrou'n into prison. 

But now his .soil. Chu. came to the throne. His posthu¬ 
mous title is Kyor-g-jong. His first act was to open the pris¬ 
on doors and liberate ail who were not condemned felons. 

This act of mere justice was greeted bv applause from the 
people.' It was the signal for a general reform i:i the meth- 
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o< 3 s of administration. Tlic monks were sent back to their 
monasteries. The coinj^lilive examinations were renewed 
and nr -impetus was given to the study of the classics. The 
king in person examined the papers of the candidates. Blit 
death put an end to his promising career after six short years 
and in 982 his youuger brother, Ch’i, posthumous title Song- 
joug, ascended the throne. Fortunately he was of the same 
mind as bis deceased brother and the good work went on un¬ 
checked. He. first did away with the senseless festivals de¬ 
scribed under the reign of Wang-gon, at which all manner of 
animals were represented. He changed the names of official 
grades to correspond with those of the Tang dynasty in China. 
Intercourse with China was revived and frequent envoys 
passed back atid forth Tt was in the second year of his rdgn, 
namely 983, that the time-honored custom was instituted of 
the king plowing a piece of land in person each year. This 
too was borrowed from China. Confucianism received a great 
impetus dnriug these da)-? ; an envoy to China brought back 
a picture of the emperor’s shrine, of the patron genius of 
China, of Confucius’ shrine, and a history of the seventy two 
disciples of the great sage. Financial afairs engaged his 
attention too, for we find that iu this year 984 the legal rate 
of interest on money was set at ten per cent per mensem. 
The defenses of the country were not neglected. A fortress 
was begun on the banks of llsc Yalu River but the people of 
the Yu-jin t^ibe caused the work to be suspended. 

The*Kitan tribe were still in the ascendant and so omi¬ 
nous was the growth of their power that the envoy from 
China who came to perform the ceremony of investiture of 
the new king, intimated that China would be glad to join the 
forces of Koryu in an invasion of tlic Khun territory. We 
are not told what reply was given but nothing seems to have 
come of it. Buddhistic encroachments were checked and a 
stop was put to the seizure of houses for the purpose of erect¬ 
ing monasteries. MouxniDg customs were changed ; the three 
years’ limit was shortened to one hundred days, the one year 
limit to thirty days, the nine months' limit to twenty days, 
the six months' limit to fifteen days and the three months’ 
limit to seven days. Special instructions were given to the 
governors of the provinces to foster agriculture, and prizes 
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were offered for superior excellence in agricultural methods 
as proved by their results. Ti e governors were allowed to 
take their families with them to the provincial capitals. This 
marks a long step in advance., for it would seer' that hereto¬ 
fore the families of provincial governors had been held at the 
national capital as a guarantee of good behavior on the part 
of the governors while in the country. 

The king caused the erection of great store-houses in the 
various parts of the country for the storage of rice to be used 
in time of famine. The students in the Confueian school 
were encouraged by gifts cf clothes and food, and several 
were scut to China to prosecute their studies. In 9S7 the 
soldiers’ implements of war were beaten into agricultural im¬ 
plements, especially in the country districts. A second trial 
was made of liberating slaves hut without satisfactory results. 

It made those that were not freed so arrogant that the attempt 
was given up. A further invasion was made into the terri¬ 
tory cf priest-craft by the discontinuance of certain important 
festivals, but the fact that the law against the kilhug of any 
animat in the first, fifth or ninth moons was still in active 
force shows that Buddhism was still a powerful factor in the 
national life. Kydng-ju, the ancient capital of Sil-la. was 
made the eastern capital of the kingdom, a merely honorary 
distinction. 

The annals state that this reign beheld the inauguration 
of the humane custom of remitting the revenues, in part or 
in whole, in times of famine, also the custom of the king 
sending medicine to courtiers who might be ill. 

The growing power of Kitati iti the north was a cause of 
uneasiness for we find that id 980 the whole north-east border 
was thoroughly garrisoned. The time was approaching when 
this half-savage tribe would add another proof that conquest 
is usually from the cooler to the warmer climate. 

lairing the commotion incident upon the founding of the 
dynasty and the extinction of the kingdom of Sil-ia, the 
bureau of history had been largely neglected. Now :! was 
reorganized and the annals of the kingdom were put in prop¬ 
er shape. 

The king was apparently trying- to steer a middle course 
between Buddhism a sc Confucianism, fer the pen of Hit- 
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iiaiist records that no animals were to be killed ou the king’s 
birthday, and it) the next stroke that wives were to be reward¬ 
ed for unusual virtue, and again that the kiDg went out of the 
city to meet an envoy bringing the great Buddhistic work, 
Tfi-jatig-gyu?ig, from China, ar.d still again that the first an¬ 
cestral temple was erected. Well would it have been could 
this equilibrium have been maintained. 

One of the sons of Wang-gdn was still living. His name 
was Uk. He was the author of a court scandal which illus¬ 
trates the lax morals of the time. He formed a liaison with 
the widow of his younger brother. The king learned of it 
and visited his auger upon the offender by banishing him. 
Tlic woman bore a sou and tbeu went forth and hanged her¬ 
self on a willow tree. The nurse brought up the child and 
taught it the word father. One day the child was brought 
into the presence of the king, when it rushed forward, caught 
the king by the garments and cried father. The king was 
deeply moved and sent the child to its lather in banishmeut. 
When Uk died the bo> was brought btek to the capital and 
given office, lie eventually became king. 

In 993, the cloud in tae north began to assume a threaten¬ 
ing aspect. A feeble attempt was made to stem the march of 
the now powerful Kitan tribe, bnt without avail. The KitaD 
general. SoSon-rytine, madethisa casus belli . and, mustering a 
Strong force, pushed dov h into Koryu territory. The king put 
Gen. P^k Yang yn at the head of the Koryu forces and himself 
went with the army as far as P‘yung-yang. At that point 
news came that the enemy was going around the flank and 
had already taken one important fortress there. The king 
hurried back to Sotig-do. Gen. So Son-rviing sent a curt 
message saying l, Ko-gu-ryu once belonged to Kitan. We have 
come to claim only our own. It remaius therefore only for 
you to surrender and become our vassals.” In answer the 
king sent Yi Mong-jun to negotiate a peace on the best possi¬ 
ble terms. Arriving at the camp of Gen. So he boldly demand¬ 
ed tvhy the northern tribe had presumed to break across the 
boundary. Gen. So replied that the land was the property 
of his master and the sooner the king acknowledged it and 
accepted Kitan as his suzerain the better for all parties The 
envoy returned to the. capital and a great council of war was 
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held. Some advised to surrender, but some slid ‘‘Offer Uiem 
ail the territory north of the Ta-dong River as a compromise 
measure.'' The king chose the latter alternative and began 
by having the people there throw into the river all era in that 
they could no: carry away, so that it might nol fall into the 
hands of the enemy. The Kitan general was highly pleased 
with this concession but his pride had a fall when, a few days 
iatcr, he was defeated by the KoryO forces under Gen. Yu 
Rang. Thereupon he modified his demands to the mere rec¬ 
ognition of *,bc suzerainty oi Kitan; but this the king was 
unwilling, under the circumstances, to agree to. Gen. So was 
not satisfied with the grade of the general sent to negotiate 
the treaty ami demanded that the prime minister of Koryu be 
sent to do it. A high official was therefore sent but he re¬ 
fused to bow before the Kitan general. The latter said. "You 
are from Sil-la and we are from Ko-gu-ryu. You arc trespass¬ 
ing on onr territory. We are your neighbors. Way <io you 
persist in sending envoys to the court of China.’ That is the 
reason we are now at war with you. Restore our land, be¬ 
come 00r vassals atid all will go well.” The envoy refused 
to agree to this. He Said "We are Ko gn.-ryii people. IIow 
else could our land be Korvfi ? The capital of Ko-gu-ryit was 
at P'yuiig-yfliig und you formed a small part of that kingdom ; 
so why do you claim that wo have usurped the power? Our 

territory extended for beyond the Yalu River, but the Yd-jin 
people stole it from us. You had better first gu and recover 
that part of Ko-gu-ryu which the Yu-jin stole and then we 
will gladly bow to you as suzerain.” What there was in this 
argument that convinced the hardy warrior of the north we 
cannot say. but it served its purpose, for he first spmui h great 
feast and afterwards broke camp and inarched back to his own 
country without obtaining the coveted surrender. The king, 
in order to maintain the semblance of good faith, adopted the 
Kitan calendar. The next step, however, showed the true 
bent of his mind, for he sent a swift messenger to the conn 
of China will, an urgent request fur aid against the arrogant 
people of the north. But the Sung emperor apparent 1> 
thought he had his own hands full in watching his own 
borders and declined to send the aid requested. This put or 
end to the .'rivrdship khu-t'i: Krnyfi and the Chinese court 
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iMd all communication was broken ofl. The king o i Kitan 
dent a commissioner to K«. ryu to look after his interests there 
dud when he returned to the north he tcok a large number 
of women as a gift from the KoryO king to his master. 

It was now, near the end of the. tenth century, that Ko- 
ryii was first regularly divided into provinces. There were 
ten of them. Their names and positions were as follows. 
Kwan-aS, the present Ky&ng-geui ; Chung-wtm, now Chung- 
ju ; Ha-nam, now Koug-jti; Yong-nam, now Sang-ju ; Xang- 
nam, now Cbfin-ju ; Sari-nam, now Chin-ju : HS-vang, now 
Na-ju ; Salt-pang, now Ch'uu-ch'un, Kang-neung and An- 
LyOn ; P‘tf-su, now P'yung-yang; and Ka-sung, another name 
for Song-do. These, were rather the provincial centers than 
the provinces themselves. 

In pursuance of lhi> policy adopted in reference to the 
kingdom of Kitan, leu. boys were sent northward to that 
country to learn its language and marry among its people. 
The final act of suzerainty was played when in 996 the 
''emperor” of Kitan invested the king of Koryu with the 
loyal insignia. The end of xlie reign was approaching, but 
before it was reached one oi the most important events of that 
century transpired. 11 occupies little space on the page of 
history. Many a court intrigue or senseless pageant bulks 
larger in the annals, but it was one of the most far-reaching 
in its effects. It was the first coining of money. It was in 
this same year, 996. These coins were of iron but without 
the hole which so generally characterizes the “cash” of to-day. 

In 998 the king died and his nephew, Song, posthumous 
title Mok-jong, ascended the throne. His first act was to 
revise the system of taxation, probably by causing a remeas- 
urement of arable laud. Officials received their salaries not 
in money no? in rice, but to each one was assigned a certain 
tract or laud and his salary was the produce from that partic¬ 
ular tract. In the third year of his reign, 1000 A. i>., he 
received investiture from the Kitau emperor. His fifth year 
was signalized by a five days' eruption of a volcano on the is¬ 
land of Quelpart. This reign was destined to end in disaster. 
The widow of the late king formed a criminal intimacy with 
one Kim Ji-vangy whom she raised to a high official position. 
The whole kingdom was scandalized. She had the walls oi 
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her palace decorated with sentiments expressive of the epicu¬ 
rean dictum ‘'Eat, drink and be merry”; and curiously enough 
expressed the belief that after enjoying all this world had to 
give they would all become Buddhas in the next. This is 
probably a fair sample of the Buddhistic teaching of the times, 
at least this was its legitimate fruit. She and her lover soon 
began to plot against the young king. The latter was ill at 
the time but knew well what was going on. He sent for Sun. 
the illegitimate son of Uk, of whom we spoke in the last 
chapter, with the intention of nominating him as his successor. 
At the same tune he sent post-haste to the country and sum¬ 
moned Gen. Kang Cho, a faithful and upright man. On his way- 
up to the capital the general was falsely told that it was not 
the king who had summoned him but the queen dowager’s 
lover. Enraged at being thus played upon, the stem old gen¬ 
eral marched into the capital and seized the lecherons traitor 
and gave him his quietus. He then turned upon the king 
and put him to deathas well, He had not looked carefully into 
the case, but lie deemed that the whole court needed a thorough 
cleaning out. He completed the work by driving out the queen 
dowager who deserved the block more than any other: and 
then he seated the above-mentioned Sun on the throne. Ilis 
osthumons title is Kyon-joug. This was in 1010 a.i>. 


Chapter III. 

Reforms_eclipses. .. .Kitan declares war_Koryfi on guard_Kj‘ 

las troops cross the Yulu_diplomacy... .Gcu. Kang CIjo taken.... 

before the emperor... .P'yong-yang besieged_the ting submits 

_aiege cf B’yung-yang raised... -king moves south... .Kitan de¬ 
ceived .... Song-do taken_a rebel governor_Koryu’H victories 

.... Kitan forces reuea; across Uie Yalu... .king returns to Song-du 

. . .Gen. Ha Kong-jin executed_reconstruction .. .military and 

civil factions... .king overthrows lie military faction-Kitan 

invasion... overwhelming defeat .. .envoys.... Buddhism versus 
Confucianism... .Ktiryti ou the increase ...the ‘'Great Wall : of 
KoryO... ‘Rr.ddhistr. flourishes. .. .primogeniture .. the disputed 
bridge,,. .Japanese envoys. .,, Puddhism rampant... .new iaw <.. 
progress of Buddhism. 

The first act of king Hy:m-jong after announcing to Ki- 
tan liis accession in the throne was to raze to the ground the 
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palace of the queen dowager who had dragged the fair fame 
of Koryu in the mire. His next move was to build a double 
wall about hi9 capital. Evidently cotring events were cast¬ 
ing ominous shadows before, and he saw the storm brewing. 

We should say at this point that Curing all these reigns 
the annals make careful note of every eclipse. This is brought 
prominently to our notice by the statement in the annals that 
in the sixteenth year of this reign there should have been an 
eclipse but that it did not take place. This throws some light 

upon the science of astronomy as practiced in those dark days. 
The common people looked upon an eclipse as an omen of evil, 
but this would indicate that among the educated people, then 
as to-day, they were understood to be mere natural phenomena. 
In roio the storm, which had already given sharp premoni¬ 
tions of its coming, broke in all its fury. It must have come 
sooner or later in any event, but the immediate pretext for it 
was as follows : Two Koryu generals, Ha Kong-jin and Yu 
ChOug, who had been placed in charge of the forces in the 
north, when Gen. Kang-cho was recalled to the capital, took 
matters into their own bauds and looked for no orders Iron) 
headquarters. The desperate state of things at the capital 
partly warranted them in this, but they carried.it too far. Of 
their own accord they attacked the eastern Yfi-jin tribe and 
though they did not succeed in the attempt they impressed 
those people so strongly that an embassy came bringing the 
submission of that tribe. The two generals who seem to have 
partially lost their balance with the increase of their import¬ 
ance, wantonly killed every member of this embassy. As soon 
as the young king heard of this he promptly stripped them of 
their honors and banished them. This, however, did not mend 
matters with the outraged YQ-jin people, and they hastened to 
inform the Kitan emperor of the whole matter. Thereupon 
the proclamation went out from the Kitan capital, "Gen. 
Kang-cho has killed the king of KoryB. We will go and in¬ 
quire into it." 

As a preliminary, a messenger was sent to Song-do to 
demand why the king had been put to death. The officials 
were thrown into a panic and hastened to send and envoy to 

Kitwti to explain matters. He was held a prisoner by the 
eniperot. The king seni again and again, ten envoy's in all. 
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but an ominous silence was ibe only answer. It appeared that 
something serious was about to happen, but just what it was 
could not be surmised. lu order to be. ready for any emer¬ 
gency, the king sent Generals Kang Cbo and Yi Hyun-tin to 
T'otg-ju (now SG:i-ch*un) in the north to guard against a 
sudden surprise. 

Early in December the spell was broken and the watchers 
by the Yalu hurried in with the news that a cloud of Kitan 
warriors was already crossing the stream. The iuvadirg army 
400,000 strong, so say the records, pushed forward and sin- 
rounded the Koryu forces at Heung-wba camp. Wheu it was 
found, however, that they would stand their ground and fight, 
the invaders sent presents of silk and other valuables and ad¬ 
vised them to surrender, and said “We liked the king whom 
Kang Cho killed, and we are determined to overthrow the mur¬ 
derer. You assist us in this. If not we will destroy vou root 
and branch." The Teply was "We prefer to die rather than 
surrender.’’ Thereupon the enemy seat more costly presents 
still but the answer was the same. When it became plain 
that there was to be bloodshed befrne. Koryil would ootne to 

terms, the Kitnu emperor divided bis immense army into two 
divisions, sending 200.000 men to the vicinity of Eui-ju and 
200,ocx.' to T’ong-ju. Gen. Kang Cho cunningly disposed his 
little army between two creeks where he was protected on 
either flank. Ii is .v«id that he had a species of battle chariot 
with swords attached to the axles of the wheels so that when 
they charged among the ranks 0: the enemy the latter were 
mown down. Or. this account the little Koryu army was at 
first successful. Then Geo. Kang Cho was seized by that com¬ 
mon infatuation of fancied security and in the midst of the 
fighting he sat down iu his pride and began playing a game 
of go-bang. A messenger hurried up with the news that the 
line of battle had been broken on the west and that the enemy 
were pouring in. Gen. Kang Cho laughed and said "Do not 
come to me with such an insigniiieanl piece of news. Wait 
till they come in numbers worthy of my sword; then come 
and tell me." Soon a messenger came saying that the Kitan 
forces were approaching in full column. Thereupon Gen. 
Kang arose and prepared for batik. While doing so the an¬ 
nals ssy that the spirit of the murdered kiog appeared before 
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isitn wnd chided him for scorning the power of Kitan. He 
took off liis helmet, and, bowing before the apparition, said “I 
have, committed an offence worthy of death." The Kilaii 
soldiery rushed in and seized him. They bound him in a cart 
and took him away. 

Nothing now lay tictwcen the invading army and univer¬ 
sal rapine. The army penetrated far into the territory of 
Kory a, ciit ofl 30,000 beads and ravaged right and left, 

When Gcu. Kang Clio and Ceu. Yi Hyun-uu were brought 
before the Kitau emperor ’.lie bouds of the former were cut 
and he was bidden to stand forth. “Will you become my 
subject?" "I am a Kory 5 man. How- can I be your sub¬ 
ject?" They cut his flesh with knives bnt he remained firm. 
When the same question was put to Gen, Yi Hyfin-un be re¬ 
plied. "As I now look upon the sun and moon, how can I re¬ 
member any lesser light ?'' Such were the words of his apes- 
lacy. Kang Cho cried out upon him as a traitor, and then 
bowed his head to the axe. 

The Kitan army was now in full march on P'yung-yang, 
bill the broken remnants of the Kory 5 army united at “Long 
Neck Pass" and successfully opposed the progress of the in¬ 
vaders. A Tittle diplomacy was now made use of by the Ki- 
tan general. He sent a letter to Heuug-wha camp, purport¬ 
ing to be from Kang Cho, ordering them to surrender, but the 
commander, Yang Kyu, replied “J lifitcu only to the king." 

Kwak-ju (now Kwak-san) and Snk-ju (now Suk ch'un) 
fell in quick succession and soon the victorious army of Kitan 
was thundering at the gates of P'yung-yang. The general in 
command was Wun Choog-sck and his two lieutenants were Chi 
Cb’oa-imtn and Ch'oe Ch'ang. The commander was willing 
to surrender without a fight and went so far as to write out the 
surrender, but the other two prevented this by seizing the 
paper, tearing it up and putting the Kitan messenger to death. 
The camp of these generals was without the city, but the 
panic of the people inside increased to such an extent that all 
the forces entered the city to insure quiet. 

The Kitan general-iti-chief now received from the king 
an offer of surrender. It caused the greatest satisfaction in 
the Kitan camp and orders were given that the soldiers should 
cease ravaging the surrounding country. Ma Po-u was sent 
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as Kitan commissioner in Song-do and was accompanied by 
an escort of a thousand nisn under the command of Gen. En; 
Keum. 

We can see Iiovt little connection there was between the 
capital and the army in the field by the fact that this submis¬ 
sion on the part of the king did not lead to the surrender of 
P'yung-yang nor to a cessation of hostilities by the generals 
who commanded the forces there. When a second messenger 
was sent into the city to ask why the former one did not re¬ 
turn he too was put to death. 

Gen. Eul Nettm was ordered to reduce P'yung-yang and 
he approached to attack it but was driver, back with a loss of 
3.000 men. This attempt failing, the conquorors decided to 
lay siege to the town. When the inmates saw this they knew 
that the end was ne2r. A plan was made whereby a part of 
the troops should make a sally from the West Gate and an¬ 
other part from the Hast Gate and together they hoped to 
dislodge the enemy. But one of the generals, instead of fol¬ 
lowing out the plan, improved the opportunity to make good 

bib escape* The other party was therefore in a trap and hml 

to surrender. But still two generals held ihe city. 

Meanwhile a band of ljooo soldiers under Gen. Yang 
Kyn attacked Kwak-ju by night, and put the Kitan garrison 
to the sword, and took seven thousand people away to Tong- 
bu for safety. 

When the Kitar. forces found they were likely to have 
difficulty in bringing P'yQng-yang to terms they gave it up 
aud marched away eastward. Thereupon the genera’. Chi 
Ch‘oa-mun hastened to Song-do aud announced that he had 
fled from F’yung yang. The “residency” of Ma Fo-u seems 
to have been a short-lived one and tcro:inated when it was 
found that the submission of the king amounted to little when 
the armies would not surrender. Courtiers urged an immedi¬ 
ate surrender but Gan. Kang Kam-ch'an said “If we could 
put them off h while and gain lime they would be gradually 
worn cut. The king should move south out 02 harm's way 
fora time." bo that very night the king and queen and r. 
large number of officials together with 5.1x0 troops moved 
southward to Ch»k-«fiug. The king's southward Tight was by 
no means an easy cue. The very first night out from the 
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utpiial liic house where he slept was attacked by a bind of 
irnilors and malcontents. The king escaped to tlie moun¬ 
tains where he was attended by the faithful Gen. Chi. From 
this retreat he recalled the two generals who had been ban¬ 
ished for attacking Yfi-jin without orders, and restored them 
to their positions. Hscortcd by Generals Chi, Ch‘o and CUn, 
the king slowly retreated toward Wang-ju. All his numer¬ 
ous escort had left him excepting his two wives, two palace 
women and two intimate friends. Gen. Chi kept a sharp 
lookout for the bauds ol robbers who were roaming about the 
country. Once when hard pressed by these irresponsible 
gentry, Gen. Chi spirited the king away under cover of night 
and concealed him in To-bong monastery' in Yang-ju a little 
to the northeast of the present Seoul, and the robbers were 
thrown completely ofl the scent. 

Gen. Ha Kong-jin told the king that the Kitau forces 
had invaded Kory a for the purpose of penishing Gen. Kang 
Bho. and as thus had been accomplished all difficulty between 
Koryu and Kilau could be easily settled by a letter from the 
king to his northern suzerain. The letter was written and 
sent by the hand of it trusty man. It said that the king had 
left £oug-do forati expedition into the country to quell certain 
disturbances there When the messenger was asked how 
far the king had gone he answered that he had gone several 

thousand //, 'This accrued plausible to the Kiten court and 

soon its army was working its way slowly back to the bound¬ 
ary, the first stop being made at Ch'ang-wha. 

This retreat was more with a view to obtaining a winter¬ 
ing place than with a desire to favor Koryti, for no sooner bad 
the next season, ioii, come than the Kitan army marched 
straight down through the peninsula and entered the capital 
and burned the palaces and most of the common houses. The 
king was in Kwang-ju but, learning of this disaster, he hur¬ 
ried still further south with his two wives to Ch‘un-an in the 
present Ch‘ung-ch‘ung Province. From there he continued 
south to Chun-iu where he was treated very cavalierly by the 
governor who met him in common clothes and without the 
ceremony befitting a royal visitor.. In fact this governor had 
determined to put the king out of the way. To this end he 
hired Three men to go by night and assassinate him. But 
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the door was guarded by Gen. Chi who bolted it firmly and 
then mounted the roof and cried loudly to nil who were loyal 
to the king to rally round him. The next day the governor 
was summoned before the king. Some of the generals were 
clamorous for his death but Gen. Chi who was as wise as he 
was faithful vetoed Ibis, for the king was not in a position to 
face the Opposition that the execution of the governor would 
arouse in the province. It will be remembered that Wang- 
gon had left command that as the south was disaffected 
none o? his descendants should marry among its people. 
This shows that the king when, he went south found it 
unwise to exercise all the prerogatives of royalty. So tlnr 
governor was left intact and the king moved further south 
to Na-ju. 

Meanwhile the Kitan forces were nut having it all laeii 

own way in the north. Gen. K;m Suk-heung of Kwi-ju at- 
tacked a powerful force of the enemy and secured a signal 
victory. It is said that he put 10,000 men to death. Then 
Gen. Vang Kvu made a dash at the enemy at Mu-ro da near 
Eui-ju and killed 2,000 and recovered 3,000 prisoners. Also 
at Yi-su there was a battle in which 2.500 Kitan men were 
killed and j ,ocx> captives rescued. At Yo-ri-ch'uu also 1,000 
more were killed. These three desperate engagements oc¬ 
curred on the same Jay. 

Gen. Ha Koug-jin was at this time a hostage in the Ki¬ 
tan capital, and he managed to send a letter to the King in¬ 
forming him that the forces of Kitan were slowly retreating. 
This made it possible for the king to start 0:1 his way back to 
the capital. The first stage was to Chun-ju. 

The retreating forces of Kitan were again engaged at A- 
jin but as heavy reinforcements arrived at the moment, the 
Koryu generals, Yang Kyu and Kim Suk-heng. kvst the da> 
and fell upon the field of battle. This victory, however, did 
not stop the retreat of the invading army. There had bean 
very heavy rains, and many horses had perished and runny 
soldiers were practically without arms. Gen. Chor. Song, 
who assumed command afteu the death of the two generals at 
K-ju:*, hung on the flanks of the retreating enemy and when 
half of them had crossed the Yalu he fell upon lhi- Terniindt-: 
and many of them were cut down and many more were 
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crowned in mid-stream. When it became known that all the 
Kiiuu forces were across the border it took but a few days 
to re-man the fortresses which had been deserted. 

The king now hastened northward .stopping for a time at 
Kong-ju where the governor gave him his three daughters to 
wife. By the first he begat two sons both of whom became 
kings of Koryfi, and by the second he begat another who also 
became king. He was soon on the road again, and ere long 
he reentered the gates of his capital which had undergone 
much hardship during his absence. His first act was to give 
presents to all the generals and to order that all the bones of 
the soldiers who had fallen be interred. He followed this up 
by dispatchingan envoy to the Kitan thanking them for recall¬ 
ing '.heir troops. He banished the governor of Chfiu-ju who 
had attempted his life. He repaired the wall of the capital 
and rebuilt the palace. 

Gen. Ha was still in the hands of the Kitan but he was 
extremely anxious to return to KoryO. He therefore feigned 
to be quite satisfied there and gradually gained the entire con¬ 
fidence of his captors. When ho deemed that it was safe he 
proposed that he be sent back to Koryu to spy out the condi¬ 
tion of the land and report on the number of soldiers. The 
emperor consented but changed his mind when he heard that 
the king had returned to Song-do. Instead of sending Gen. 
Ha Wck to Koryfi lie sent him to Yun gyring to live aud g3ve 
him a woman of high position as bis wife. Even then the 
general did not give up hope of escaping and was soon busy 
on a new plan. He purchased fleet horses and had them 
placed at stated intervals along the road toward Koryu with 
u usty grooms in charge of etch. Someone, however, .old the 
emperor oi this and, calling the exile, he questioned him 
about it. Gen. 11 a confessed that his life in exile was intoler¬ 
able. When lhe emperor had offered him every inducement 
to tiausfer his allegience ana all to not avail, he comanded 
the executioner to put an end to the interview. When news 
reached Song-do that Gen. Ha had preferred death to dis¬ 
loyalty. the king hastened to give office to the patriot's son. 

Tht work of reconstruction was now commenced, in 
iO!2. Kyong-ju was no longer called the eastern capital 
but was changed buck to a mere prefecture. 
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A Notable Book on China. 

Among the large crop of books that have been reaped 
from the field of Chinese disturbance* not the least notable is 
the one written by E. II. Parker, Esq., sometime British 
Consul iu Seoul, and an authority onCniuese matters anytime 
during: the last twenty years. 

t * 

I: is not a popular work in the general sense of that word 
but it is the work of a specialist and must command the at¬ 
tention of all who live in the East or who are conversant with 
the East in more than a superficial way. ft is a brilliant work 
in that it Mims up in a few pages the things one wants to know 
concerning Chinese geography, history, trade routes, Euro¬ 
pean contact, modem trade, government, population, revenue, 
likir, army, persona] characteristics. Ir. the last of these he 
is the peel of Rev. Arthur Smith in his test vein. 

1; is manifestly not the province of the AVwVw to discuss; 
this took as a whole, hut we may without presumption call at¬ 
tention to what it has to say about Korea. The quotations here 
made are vet baitm and their meaning is in no case modified 
bv the context. The words in brackets are ours and are 
merely explanatory. 

The conquest of Korea [by tlie former Han] led to rlit further dis¬ 
covery by land or the Japanese wlio then occjpier. 1 whether as immigraots 
or a.- aborigines is not yet sctth-il > the tipuf the Korean peninsula as well 
as the southern half vi the Japanese islands. 

The author here touches upon a most interesting subject. 

Of course it is a mistake to suppose that the former Hut: 
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emperor. Wu Ti. conquered the whole of Korea. It was only 
the northern half that was taken and no soldier of Han ever 
went further south than the Han River near the present Cap¬ 
ital. Nor is it probable that Ma Twan-lin, who is evidently 
the author's authority, learned of the Japanese in southern 
Korea through the Han conquest. It is far more likely that 
this rumor came from Chinese refugees who fled to Korea be¬ 
fore the days of '.he Han dynasty at the time of the building of 
of the Great Wall. Korean records which, tho.ngh no 
thoroughly reliable for those distant times, yet may we!) be 
said to be superior to the Chinese in matters Korean, do not 
mention the Japanese in southern Korea. Ma Twan-lin does 
not say specifically that the Japanese occupied any part of 
the mainland of Korea hut only says, after describing other 

peoples that 1 l to the r*outh of these arc the Japanese** which 

might easily refer to the islands of Tsushima or even the main 
island of southern Japan. Moreover we believe that among the 
isolated and autonomous tribes or communities of southern 
Korea it would have been in possible to designate any partict 
ular people as Japanese. They were all practically savages; 
they all tattooed : their lauguages had a close affinity. It is 
impossible to believe, that there was enough contact with Jap¬ 
an at that time to have made it possible to Thus identify any 
part of the people of southern Korea as Japanese. It is far 
more probable that there was emigration from Korea to Japan 
than vise versa. There is one statement of Ma Twatt-lin’s 
that modifies the argument, namely, that the Japanese had, 
even at that date, that remarkable breed of fowls which can 
boast of tails fourteen feet long. This species has only lately 
become extinct in Japan, but that they were ever seen iu Ko¬ 
rea is more than doubtful. Ma Twan-lin was apparently 
speaking of the Japanese in their own islands. 

The Sui dynasty (58T-618) overran Korea aa a punishment for her 
diplomatic cocuettinx with their [Hiung-nu] Khan. At that time the 
modern Mukden was the Korean capital and the old name of Chaosicp 
luui teen abandoned in favor nf Kaoli (locally pronounced exactly like 
our word Korea.) 

In this quotation there are three points that cannot pass 
without a mild challenge. In the first place the Sui army of 

X ,300,000 meu which was lauded in Korea iu < 5 i«s A.D., was 
the first Sui army that made any show of success. It overran 
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Liao Tung even to tW banks of the Yalu. If Dr. John Ross' 
astounding statement that the history of Korea is practically the 
history of Liao Tnng is true, then the author under review is 
correct; but we are obliged to demur. Korea is not I.iao Tung. 
Geographically aiul historically the northern border of Korea 
is the Yalu River and it was only occasionally that anv Ko¬ 
rean dynasty extended its rule beyond that line. At the time 
of the Sui dynasty in China, Korea contained three flourish¬ 
ing kingdoms two of which had no quarrel with the Sui. Only 
the northern kingdom of Ko-gu-ry8was involved. The main 
portion of Ko-gn-rytf was south of the Yalu. The trans-Yalu 
territory was a mere extension and was not an integral part 
of The kingdom. This extension was lopped off by the Sui, 
but Korea proper was not overrun. An army of 300.000 men 
was sent across the Yalu to attack P'viing-yang, the capital, 
but it was defeated and routed by the indigenes. The second 
statement that requires notice is that Mukden was the capital 
of Korea. Tf so then Vladivostook is the capital of Russia, 
and Sitka the capital of the United States; for at its very 
farthest western extension Ko-gu-ryu only barely touched the 
vicinity of Mukden, and that only for a very short time. 
The truth of the case is that during its whole history the cap¬ 
ital of Ko-gU-ryD never once was moved to the west of the 
Yalu. To emphasize this we gix-e the following list of Ko- 
gu-rvO capitals with their dates. 

37 b.C. — 2 a.d. Song-ch'iin. 

2 A.D. — 242 ,, Cho-san. 

242 ,, — 34 » .. P‘y Dug-yang. 

341 ,, — 360 ,, Wkau-do (near Eui-ju.) 

360 „ - 580 ,, P'yfng-yang. 

580 ,, — 5 to Whan-do (near Eui-ju.) 

610 „ — 668 „ P‘yOng-yang. 

It is difficult to impugn the Korean records for it was in 
399 a.d. at the very height of the Sui power that Ko-gu-ryu 
published her first great historical work, the Yu-geui ( ) 

in otic hundred volumes. 

The third statement in this quotation that needs attention 
is that the name Kaoli had been adopted and was pronounced 
like the word Korea. The word Kaoli, or the Korean Ko¬ 
ry o, was never used jn Korea until the year 918 A.D. when 
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Wanp-^'n adopted it as the name of his newly established 
kingdom. The name Chaorien or Chosv.n had indeed been 
abandoned by Koreans at the time of the Sui. It had been 
abandoned for over seven hundred years, but the northern 
kingdom was ktiown to its own peoplea? Ko-gu-ryni Dr. Koss 
gives it according to the Mmeliit pronunciation as Gaogowli 
which would be entirely unrecognizable by a moderh Ko¬ 
rean. 

The statement that the Sin armies overran Korea is 
parallel with the amusing fiction that the Japanese • Empress 
Jingu (if she ever existed) "Conquered Korea", when at 
most her swashbucklers only harried a strip of the southern 
coast. 

For the first time ic Chinese history the emperor [first of the Yang 
dynastyJ effectively conquered the three kingdoms of the Korean 
peninsula, which was aleo for a few generations governed directly as a 
set of provinces. 

It is difficult to understand what the writer means by 
“effectively conquered." The Tang emperor had practically 
determined to conquer the northern of the three kingdoms, 
JCo-gu-ryQ. China and Silla, the southern Korean kingdom, 
were close friends and allies. Silla asked the emperor to 
come and help overcome Pfik-je, the western Korean kingdom. 
This was done in 660 by the allied forces of Silla and China. 
I'flt-je was put under the care of n Chinese military governor. 
This lasted just four years and then the emperor put a native 
on the throne of Pfik-jc again. Then Ko-gu-ryh fell before 
the combined Chinese and Silla forces and tlie northern part 
of the peninsula was put in charge of Chine.se military 
governors. This was in 068, but within ten years China 
practically handed over the whole of Korea, except a narrow 
strip in the north, to Silla. This all occurred between 060 
and 67.S and China neither conquered the whole of "Jiorea (for 
she was the friend and ally of Silla) nor did she govern even 
the conquered portions for a few generations. China came, 
conquered a part of the peninsula and retired, all within 
twenty years. 

During the Mongo! times (1260—1360) the warlike spirit of the 
Tuugusic hunting tribes had to be kept up to the mark by employment 
OH a large scalp in the expeditions against yuelpsrt and Japan. 
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In the £r=t place it should be noted that the first Mongol 
army o< invasion crossed the Ywlu in 1231, and by 1238 tbe 
entire peninsula had been ravaged from north to south. II 
is difficult to understand why the author gives the Mongol 
uates as 1260—136c* in speaking of Korea, for it was early in 
the 13th Century that the Mongols rose to power and long 
before 1260 their victorious hordes had completed the de¬ 
vastation of the peninsula, and so tar as 1360 is concerned 
it was not until 1368 that the last Mongol invasion of Korea 
took place. The mention of the Mongol invasions of Japan 
and 0: Quelpart in the same sentence 13 still less intelligible, 
for while over 200.000 men participated in the former and 
were overthrown by a catastrophe so terrible that it parallels 
the defeat of the Persians iu the battle of Salamfc, the inva¬ 
sion o: Quelpart was a mere nothing. A few thousand rebel¬ 
lions Koreans had taken r-.fuge on the island and intrenched 
themselves there. The Mongol general detached a few soldiers 
to accompany the Korean troops which were sent to put 
down the revolt. It was done iu a single skiunisk, for battle 

it can not be called, and the total uurabcT of Mongols left on 

the island as a garrison was a paltry 500. A few years later 
the isiaud was turned over to tbe Koreans again, although a 
few Mongols were left to act as horse-breeders. 

It is a most ink-resting fact,’which seems to have escaped 
the notice of the historians of the Mongol limes, Uml when 
the Iasi emperor of the Yuan dynasty saw the inevitable end 
aporoachrtg he tuned his eves toward Quelpart as a possible 
asylum and scut large amounts oi provisions and of treasure 
to that pl-ice with the consent or the Korean government, in 
aiiticii/.ilkin of such an even'-. 

As 't [Manchuria] bore The Mongol name Tyriang';ha. ir seems 
likely that when The Mongols were drwtu <»ut of (.’Lina they, and j;ioie 
especially the Uriaagkua tribe, etc etc. 

The name of the celebrated Mongol general Vriaiigkhadai uicam- 

*MT^ip1y ‘ * Man 

This rajs;? a nic-e etymological point. The Korean lan¬ 
guage COiitiii’.s the ui.»r:.l <f-rnui'-k'i: by whit'll is understood 
-imply ’‘wild" or "savage.” It is without doubt this same 
Uriangkhn borrowed from the north. The Koret.n applies :t 
to all the savages of the no/di. I : or instance die f\<t i or 
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"nine wild tribes" areas often called the a-hop o-rangk'a 
with the same meaning. The common wild violet is called 
the e-rang'k'a kot or "wild dower." 

Now the Chinese for this word is ^ (h'iang according to 
the Korean lexicographers. Rut this character means “An 
ancient tribe in TaDgut. shepherd tiomads living from early 
times west of Sz-ch'ticn an, Kan-su. They are commonly 
known as and but the name cannot yet be identified 
with Indian or Scythian tribes. Some think it denotes the 
Kurus of Hindu legends.”* 

It certainly looks as if the word Uriangkha originated far 
west of China and by the time it worked its way around to 
Manchuria it had lost its signification as a proper noun and 
bad come to mean wild or savage men in general. At any rate 
it came to mean that in Korea, and it would be interesting to 
learn at what approximate point it lost its specific meaning 
and took on a general one. 

It is uni|uep:ionahle that thf smoking of opium does a great deal oi 
physical harm and causes a vast waste of money and energy * * * * It is 
plain that Cbim. must spend at the very least 100,000,000 taels a year, o: 
more than her whole gross revenue from all source*, on this almost use¬ 
less and certainly enervating drug. 

This of course has no particular bearing on Korea but wc 
cannot forbear to quote it as the deliberate opinion of a man 
who has lived many years in China and who cannot be said to 
be actuated by any so-called sentimental objections to opium. 
He says it does a great deal of physical harm, and if so it does 
mental and moral harm. We cannot agree with the author 
that English responsibility is lessened by the fact that the 
Chinese 

have during recent years deliberately extended the evil by ollowing 
the undisguised cultivation of the poppy on a wholesale bade in China 
itself. 

If the iallacy of this argument is not apparent at a glance 
jt can scarcely be made so by discussion. 

The author gives prominence to 
a gigantic and ever increasing import of kerosene * * * and cheap flour 
from America io r South China. These two imports have created as a great 
social revolution ia China as ad the advent of tea and the introduction 
of gas into England. J'eosaub may be met every evening in Arcadian 
* Williams. . 
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Hainuu carrying borne a puund bag of beautiful white finer. «**■»*» 
American flour te so far only wanted ic South China where there ie no 
wheat to apeak of * * • * * ♦ Rice is an uncertain commodity and depends 
entirely upon the weather. 

The readers of the Review will note this io connection 
with a recc'ut article in our pages ou Rice and the Ideograph. 
The good work has begun and the time will come when both 
rice and the ideograph will be relegated to the side dish, in¬ 
stead of forming the pieces de resistance of the physical and in¬ 
tellectual menu of the orient. 

The following is practically ail the author has to say 
about the Korea of to-day. 

Korea, which as a vassal state wasopeued to foreign ships only in 1882. 
is new an independent “Empire,'’ but its trade is, on the west side at 
least, really pari of the China trade ***** The Russians and the Japan¬ 
ese have more interest in the cast coast than the west. In 1880 Korea 
was es unknown as Thibet except to the Japunese. ***** In 1S80 the 
Italisns, of all people in the world, sent a man-of-war and first obtained 
written replies to their letters. * * * * China, us Korea's suzerain, was 
somewhat puzzled what to do when in 1S76 Japan signed a treaty with 
tbe “Independent Sovereign State 11 of Cbo?eii; the matter becatnetnore 
complicated when the United States and England did the tame thing in 
1882-4. The negotiators of the American treaty admitted to a share of 
privileges obtained, China also, who thus proceeded to conclude a treaty’ 
with her own vassal, aad then immediately set to work to intrigue with a 
view t substituting her own active influence in lieu of that of Japan. 
This Jed to sundry revolutions, murders, kidnappings and hostilities 

which over A pc.r.nd of ten yearn anil finally culminated in the war 

of 10*4 5. when Ch:ua lece'.ved a thorough thrashing and lest both Korea 
and Formosa * * • * * The Koreans, though backward, are a splendid race 
of men i.nrl would soon sympathize with the freedom of British rule if 
i roughl nuclei it. The best hope for Korea lies in >Tr. McLeavy Brown's 
policy being supporter, by the liberal puweis ; i. e. Great 3rituin. Japan, 
the t inted bUtes 3nd. it is hoped. Germany. 

We do not understand how the trade of the West coast of 
Korea is really part oi the China trade. While Korea was 
China's vassal and Korea's Customs were under the control of 
Sir Robert Hart, it ra:ght have been so called, but as Korea to 
cay imports little or nothing from China comparatively speak¬ 
ing. and ns tit:. Japanese merchants vastly out number and out¬ 
weigh the Chinese in Korea, and as almost every ton of goods 
comes in Japanese vessels, we entirely fail to see how any parto: 
Korean trade ca t be called a part cf the Chine trade. The au¬ 
thor. at this point, seems to have lost sight of the radical changes 
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wliicli ln.vt taken place sine? wv was her? sixteen years ago. 

It i- a surprise lo learn tliut the Russians and Japanese 
are note interested i;i the east coast than in the west. It has 
been our fear that they both were desperately interested in 
tlie wliolv thing;—east and west. So long as Russia touched 
tlie Pacific only at Yladivostock this statement might have been 
true, hut with Russia predominant on the Yellow S.-i of conrs* 
the situation is radically changed. Also the fact that nearly 
three ’ourths of the Japanese residents of Korea are on the 
west coast and that the vast majority of their tradr is there, 
since the opening of Mokpo, Kansan and Chinnainpo. this 
statement i? also misleading. We doubt if :t was true even at 
the time of the author’s residence in Korea. 

The statement that in 1SS0 the Italians were the first to 
obtain from the Koruai Government written replica to their 
letters would indicate that the author had not read his Dalle* 
very carefully for in Jlut admirable work we find that in 1847 
the Korean Government sent a long and carefully worded 
letter to the French Gu\eminent explaining its position iu 
regard to Roman Catholic propagandism in Korea, a letter 
that for close reasoning and clear logic would be hard to excel 
in the diplomatic correspondence of any country. 

To sum up all that the. author has to say about Korea, it 
appears that while much of it may have been true at the time 
he was here, yet conditions both political and commercial bavr 
undergone such changes i:i the interval that it hardly applies 
at the present time. Tint the book is on China and as such it 

A 

is a work that very few min in the Eis.t would be competent 
to write. 


Rear Admiral Schley in Korea. 


Not many of the readers of this Review are probably 
aware that Real Admiral Schley, who was a prominent figure 
iti the naval battle of Santiago, and whose name is now 
prominently before the American public in connection with 
that action, played a leading part in the little war which vray 

waged in 1671 between the I'm ted Stales and Korea- The 
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v's script ion of Ibis fight hr.-' li£-T pv; bifnr.- th- public several 
times and it is our indention to give lirrc only bciiky $ oon- 


mxliou with it. quoting iro»n an article :r. t!:e Ataw.v ot 
fttvitfU'S. for September, by Pari. Tier;::min. I* will be neces¬ 
sary to preface' thin by a sketch of the events leading up to the 
figlit. 

On June 14th, jS66, an American sail in?; vessel, the 
Surprise, was wrecked off the coast of Whatig-lirt Province it; 
Korea. Her captain and crew were hospitably trratrd and 
‘conducted to ilic Chinese border with great care by order of 
the Regent, who thus bore evidence to liis former statement, 
to the French, that Korea would do no harm to men who 
.were shipwrecked on her coasts. Even in the midst of an 
a: ui-foreign demonstration of the severest type (the Rinnan 
Catholic persecution of j $66 j these men were humanely treated 
and sent upon their way. 

Early in the following September the American sailing 


vessel, the Genera] Sherman, entered the month of the Ta- 
dong river. She carried five white foreigners and nineteen 
Asiatics. From all we can learn, her purpose was trade, but 
as the United States had no treaty with Korea, this vessel had 
no business on these coasts. The governor of P’yung-ati 
Province sent to ask the reason for her coming and received 
the rep tv that the people on the ship desired to open up trade 
with Korea. Though assured that this was impossible the 
ship not only cid not leave but even sailed up the river to a 
point opposite Yang-jak Islnti.l, no* far from the city of 
P'yuog-yaug. It was only the heavy rains in the interior 
and exceptionally high tides that made* it possible for her to 
-ssceiul tiw river so far and she was short!v stuck in the mud. 


It was evident that she never could be gotten on l to sea 
again. This rash move astonished the Koreans beyond mea¬ 
sure. Desperate indeed must both* 6 intentions of hk-u who 
would thus crivfc their ship on to certain dw!ruction. Wore 
came from the Regent to attack h^r i: sit 2 did no; leave- at 
once. Tiic story o: how she was destroyed and her crew 
massacred lias been Sold in the Kose-m Re peri levy ami else¬ 
where and need not be repeated here. No impartial student 
e*; the question con affirm that :l»r. Koreans were sptcuiliy 
blameworthy. The ship had been warned off but had rashly 
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ventured where no ship could go. without tlie certainty of 
destruction. The Koreans could not knew that this was a 
blunder. They naturally took the vessel to be a hostile one 
and acted accordingly. The difference between the Regent's 
treatment of the Surpri e and his treatment of the General 
Sherman shows that the 2 a.ter was no mere wanton cruelty 
but what lie and all Koreans deemed an act of self-defence. 
Then followed the French attack on Katig-wha and their 
virtual defeat, which confirmed the Regent in his notion 
that, though the allied French and l£ngiish bad taken Peking 
and burned the Summer Palace, they would find little Korea 
a tougher customer that China. 

Almost five years passed before the United States took up. 
tlie matter seriously. It is evident that the Government at 
Washington was ill-informed as to the facts in the case of the 
General Sherman. It apparently was laboring under the idea- 
that she had been wrecked on the coast and her crew wan¬ 
tonly murdered, while such was far from being the case. Early 
in the Spring of 1871. Hon. Frederick F. Low, United States 

Minister at Peking, received instructions from hi? Govern- 

ment to go. in company with Rear-adiuiral Rodgers, to the 
shores of Korea and attempt to conclude a treaty relative to 
the treatmeut of shipwrecked mariners. He was also in¬ 
structed to try to make a trade convention with Korea look¬ 
ing to the opening of Korea to foreign commerce. Minister 
Low went to Nagasaki and there iound the American war 
vessels Colorado, Alaska , Benina, Monetary and Paloi. On 
May 16th the fleet set sail for Korea. Minister Low s cor¬ 
respondence with his Government shows that lu- had accurately 
gauged the situation. Actual acquaintance with Korea could 
hardly have rendered bis diagnosis more correct. From the 
very first he considered it to be a hopeless case, and he was 
right. Bn; this did not lessen his care iii doing everything 
m his power to render the expedition a success. 

After fourteen days of struggle against dense fogs, tor¬ 
tuous channels, and swift tidal currents, the fleet dropped 
anchor off the islands known as the Ferrier group, not far 
from Eugenie Island. This was on May 30. They were soon 
boarded by some small Koiean officials with whom* Minister 
Low could not, of course, treat, but through them he sent a 
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friendh message lo Seoul asking- that an official of equal rank be 
sent to confer with him upon important matters. The Kor : 
eatis had already received through the Chinese an intimation 
as to what the Americans desired, but they argued that as 
their policy of carrying shipwrecked people safely across the 
border into China was well known abroad and as they did not 
care'to open up relations with foreign countries, there was no 
use in sending an envoy to discuss the matter. The Regent 
shrewdly guessed that the Genera! Sherman affair was at the 
bottom of thin, even as the execution of the French priests 
was the occasion of the French expedition ; anc so he deter¬ 
mined to garrison Kang-whn and deal with the Americans as 
he had with the French. 

Gen. O Yu-jun was sent with ;,ooo troops to Kwaug Fort 
on Kang-wha. A small part of this force he stationed as a 
garrison at Tok-chiit, a little fort at the narrowest part of the 
estuary between tae island and the mainland, where the tide 
runs with tremendous furce and a dangerous re;f adds to the 
danger of navigation. Thus it vyas that when the Monocacy 
and Palos steamed slowly up the channel, making soundings 
preparatory to the approach of the larger vessels, they were 
fired upon by the guns of this little fort. No special damage 
was done and soon the gunboats opened fire on the fort and 
silenced it. The Koreans supposed these boats were ap¬ 
proaching for the purpose of assault. Indeed no intimation 
seems to have* 1 kswi given the Government that this surveying 
expedition was planned, and as this narrow passage-way was 
considered the gateway to the approaches of Seoul the Koreans 

argued strictly from the. hook and the American contention 
that the assault was unprovoked falls to the ground. The 
approach itself Was abundant p.ovoeatiou. 

When the fort had been silenced the two gunboats steamed 
back to the main anchorage and reported. It was immediate¬ 
ly decided that an apology must be furthcoming from the 
Government, but as none came, retaliation was the only tiiiug 
left whereby to vindicate the honor of the United States. 

The smaller gunboats were scut forward with a '.amkng party of 700 
men and several piece* o; artillery. Captain Kimberly of die Benicia, was 
in command anr. ioentenanr Commander Sculey was hi* adjutant. The 
difficulty of getting ashore aud of traversing rlir country were extreme. 
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The men we: c compei’.td t«'stTiigelc through deepnioraw and gcuss jun¬ 
gle'. and t<‘ drag their pieces tkr ugh ravines almost impassable -with 
fallen timber. .Vi the minor i«*rlifjc: .lions were encountered they were 
carried, the Koreans steadily ret-eating until the iorae reached a pi si¬ 
tu .n he. re the. prim*iju:l citadel where the enemy had evidently rle- 
trnn’.ned to make a finul stand. Our men were now masked by a low 
It’ll. on 1 he other -.irie of wh.eh a Hei p ravine si one eighty t’eet in descent 
separated tbem fr.«» a much higher declivity, on the. aumtnit ol which 
rose the parapet hi tlic fori. Tlic artillery war- posted to command a road 
<i:*d u bridge over which the Koreans if dislodged would have lo retreat. 

To the sailors the scene in the early morning was a strange one, 3nd 
rat altogether inspiriting. fltlu-d. them Ivy the obstacles suTniountcd 
"■ith ro mud) dilsculty, und -.r.snrm<»nnto.l le if a iom’ occurred. Besc-re 
them they -aw tie .-uv;u;e Wi-rrivrs hiring the parapet and chant ng a 
vieru sort ol battle-song which :< .-upersti lions jack suggested a league 
with the devil. The crucial test of Sehiey's plans was tmw made. About 
iitmii the older to cbarg«- wa= given, and the tner. rushed over the pro¬ 
tecting. hill-lop in front of ail ran Lieut- Hugh McKee, cheering on bis 
com puny, immediately inter li:.i whs Schley. Down they went to the 
lottum of the ravine, and tbet: up tbs slope which afforded absolutely n 
cover, amid a ha;! ■•! I hi Let* and KOne- from the fort. 

McKee, maintaining his lea,:, reached the foot of the parape; first, 
and was 'Cisunbiiug cp the tae*. when Schley over to.-k him, only to be 
knocked down l.y a heavy st> nt sinking him squarely on the body, 
fortunately r.o i*vues were i*r oken and. with very little breath remaining. 
Le managed to g.t up the wall ntst McKee who hud reached the top 
lurched forward. Schley Caught him. ana then Saw advancing the great 
i-oriy ot tlie. Korean^, firing their guns and shouting. An instant later .i 
big sac ago lushed upon them wiu his spear. McK.cc was then clinging 
to Scliley's left side -*? that lie couhi not draw his cnthis*. but the effort 
to do so displaced his body enough to spoil the Korean'a aim, for his 
spear passed under Schley >■ arm. Schley ■‘laspeci Lhe weapon with one 
Land, explicated his pistol with *be (tner and fired it full in th . face of 
Ills assailant whose body went rolling down the slope. 

The flormiUj' coLuuiv. bad new come up and our nice were pouring 
ml. tl.e m.rkr Jrmi ui; wuv.- Tl»* ilglitLag was bend tv liaud auu Oeiilty 
was in the thick - f it. The Koreans w.-nld neither give n-r take quarter. 
■Finally they ran for tl.fr uvenue of escape, only to ‘:e r.i«rwn dowr by 
canifter from the howitzer •■attcrv and the day was won. The Korean* 
iosl over yco killed, o.n toice three killed and n.nc wounded. I>eei»- 
ing the punishment niil-cte I sufficient. Admiral Rodgers withdrew his 
IK it. 

It will be noticed that the main body of the Korean army 
had not been approached. Only :• small fraction of it, in an 
outstanding redoubt, had betu defeated. The pickets had been 
merely driven in. The fight, if fight there was to be. was 
•till to come off. Hut ill.; Rear Admiral, knowing nothing of 
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this aac realizing thc.t his force was quite inadequate to carry 
the matter to the gates of Seoul, withdrew and sailed away to 
China almost precisely as the French had done. The mistake 
lav in ignorance of the Korean character. The government 
cared little for the loss of a few earth-works on Kang-wha. 
In fact, even if the Americans had taken half the peninsula 
and yet had not unstated the Regent or endangered the per¬ 
son of the King theii departure would have left the Koreans 
in the firm belief that the foreigner had been defeated. 

The approach of United States vessels of war tip to the 
very gates of the “Gibraltar” of Korea was in itself, in their 
eyes, a deliberate declaration of war and the loss of the little 
garrison was a cheap price to pay for their ultimate triumph 
in seeing the American vessels “bull down” in the Yellow 
Sea. 


The Price of Happiness. 

It all started in h dream. N’o wonder SOndoki fell asleep 
with his head against the wall. He had -been shouting 
Chinese characters all day long and he was still at it, though 
it was long after dark. Ho rested his head against the wall 
for just one minute and that minute changed him from a boy 

into a man. Wan it a dreau*. or a vision? He never could 
tell, but he saw a maiden of ravishing beauty come and sit 
down by his side. 

‘Don’t you know who I am?’ 1 she said. “I am your 
affinity. We were chosen for each other and I have come to 
you ’'. 

It was his first lesson in love making and he. was some- 
wbat awkward at it, so he stammered out something about her 
being from heaven aad he of earth so that he dared not be¬ 
lieve it could be true. 

“ But you are not of earth" she cried. “You were sent 
from heaven as 2 gift to your parents. You committed some 
little fault in heaven and su were banished to earth for^a time. 
You have simply lost the memory oi your former stats”. 

At this moment the boy av.oke, most awkwardly :or all 
concerned. He was so impressed by the vision fkxl he spent 
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-most of his time thiukiug about it and wondering when he 
should see the maiden again. Like all young lovers he 
began to mope and sulk when the days and weeks passed and 
->lill he had no sign from tile maiden of Lis dream. 

At last he V»«?g:<Ti to droop :<nd pine sway and. bis parents 

were in distress over him wondering what disease was eating 
away his life. But one day as he sat staring out of the door 
tiie maiden suddenly appeared before him. 

- “Ah. Sundoki", she cried, “if heaven had given con- 

ncnt to our marriage it •voulo have taken place lotig ago but 
it bids ns wait. T must leave you again ; but here are my 
picture aiid a golden image carved in likeness of myself. 
Look at then; and he patient”. And again she disappeared. 

For a time he was content with these remembrancers, but 
they had no power to return the caresses which he bestowed 
upon them. Again he began to waste away and was at the 
point of death when the fair visum again appeared. 

“Alas, 1 do not know what to do” she said ; “consent has 
not been given vet, but it must come in time. You must take 
u wife from among cartbh women. She shall be your second 
wile ; for as our troth has been plighted we are already man 
and wife. Seek out such an one and try to bear the separa¬ 
tion a little longer". 

He followed her advice and took to wife one Mfi’-wha. a 
maiden of low degree. For a time he bore up, but the 
diversion was only temporary. A few months later he was 
agaiu in the depths and his very life was despaired of. 
Again the vision appeared. 

“You must come and £ud me where T live, ir. the Home 
of the Jade Lotus. Come quickly and claim me”. 

This was the tonic that he needed, and the nexl morn¬ 
ing he was early on the road, going lie knew not whither 
except that he would go to the eud of the would before 
giving up the quct*t. He struck into a by-path which 
.ed up among the mountains, knowing that celestial be¬ 
ings generally choose such places for their terrestrial re¬ 
treats. Up he went and =ciII up until among the towering 
peaks he saw a mighty palace, and when he arrived before 
its carved portal, panting, he saw the name in letters of gold - 
The Home of the Jade Lotus. Forgetting all manners he 
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leaped through the portal and on through successive courts 
aud gate-way* lili lie reached the. very central apartments. 
With unblushing effrontery he approached a window and 
pushed it aside—aud there before hiu» sat the object of his 

search. If the vision hue be-rii lovely, how svirpnesingly lovely 
was the substance. With maidenly reserve she turned her 
head away and hid her face with her hand. 

"Who is this that rudely thrusts his presence upon me?' 

The youth believed she knew him but ausvvered : 

•'T lew: in\ way among the mountains aud fouud this 
place by accident. ” 

'’But.” said the gill, “this is not a place where mortals 
can come with safety: You had better go away quickly or 
it may cost you your life.’” But who ever heard of a lover 
abandoning his prize because of a little danger, or a great one 
either, for that matter? So the leaned toward her and said: 

■‘Why is it tliat_iv>«, of all beings, speak to me so harshly ?'' 

At this she retreated hastily into the inner room and closed 
the door. Such language was not to be misunderstood, so he 
turned to go, while lie wondered what could be (he cause of 
her coldness toward him ; but before he reached the gate he 
heard the window open a little and a soft voice call him. In 
an instant he was by her side again. 

"Whv are you so hasty?’ 1 she said. "The Heavenly 
Powers have not yet given their consent, and how rash it is 
of yon to press your suit in defiance of tacir will." These 
words, so far from discouraging Hie lover, transpor ted hint 
with deiighi. for had she not acknowledged that she knew 
him ? He leaped impetuously through the window and. throw¬ 
ing hisns-rif at her ieet. almost worshipped her. He poured 
out before her his hopes, his longings, hm undying devotion 
swearing by all that they both held sacred that he would die 
rather than leave her again. 

"Bnl it i.T not manly to let the thought of a woman 
master you fin." urged the maiden. "To tell you the truth, it 
is decreed that in three years we may marry a:td live happily, 
but ii we marry now u gre;-i evil will befa.l 11s." 

"Three years!" exclaimed the youth, "why. a single 
<iav is three vears to nic now. If you make n.c wait three 
years I shall die before I reach my home. It was only the 
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thought of-winning you that «;u*tain«-d me oti my journey 
hither. Alas fur the maiden, she allowed her love and pity 
to conquer her judgment and she consented to marry him 
immediately. 

“But." saic she. “1 must leave this place where the 
angelic spirit*, conic to sport ; I uin uo longer worthy of th=«n.“ 
So he took her to his home, aud she made the customary pros¬ 
trations before his father and mother. They were delighted 
at the change in their son and at the beauty of his wife. A 
son and daughter were born to them, which added to their 
happiness. There was only one difficulty. The young man 
was so devoted to his wife that he did nothing else but iit in 
the inner room aad talk with her. He neglected his study of 
the Conl'neian classics and was not a little ridiculed by his ac¬ 
quaintances. He had failed to put in an appearance at four or 
five of the great annual examinations at the Capital, aud his 
father was deeply chagrined. As another examination time 
came round his father urged him to go, but he said: 

“Why should 1 go? We have enough money. I have 
nit need of official position. 7 am quite satisfied." His wife, 
however, urged him to go or else he would become the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of bis friends and relatives. So he started off re¬ 
luctantly toward Seoul one moruing with a retinue of servants. 
As evening came on he stopped at au inn for the night, but 
the thought of his home and of his wife overcame him. and be 
M-civtly mounted his horse and sped back home. He tied bis 
horse to a tree just outside the village aud made his way to his 
house on foot, but the gate was locked ; so, fearing the ridicule 
of the community if caught in this predicament, he scaled the 

wall and *tole quietly to his own room, where he nenrty 

frightened his wife out of her wits. She persuaded 'aim to 
leave before morning, knowing how angry his father would bt 
if he learned of his return. 

Hut. as it happened, the old gentleman, lor feaT of robbers 
in the absence of liis son. took upou himself the duty of patrol¬ 
ling about the house and grounds several limes each night, 
and he was making his round at the very time when his son 
iva« in the house. He saw tb; 'light in his daughter-in-law's 
room and a murmur of voices, and going near was able to 
distinguish a man's voice. He was horrified. Could, it be 
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that she had proved unfaithful? He could not believe it, and 
banished the hateful idea from his mind as best he could. 
The next day he asked her whom she had been talking with, 
and she to shield her husband answered “Mft-wba," her hus¬ 
band’s second wife. This again distressed the good man, for 
he knew that it was a man's voice which he had heard. He 
also asked Mfl-wha if she had been in her mistress's room the 
night before, and she answered tio. The second night the 
poor homesick young tnan again came back secretly, and 
ypent tbc night at home, but this xitne his wife urged him so 
strongly that he really set out for Seoul ; but not until the 
father on his nightly round had seen the light and heard the 
voices again. 

Much as the old man hated to expose the woman, he felt 
it was bis duty to uphold the honour of his son. He unfor¬ 
tunately let Mi-wha into the secret. This woman, we can 
readily conceive, cherished a bitter hatred against the woman 
who had supplanted her in the affections of SSn-doki. and she 
found this an excellent opportunity to carry out heT revenge. 
Stealing a considerable amount of money from the old gentle¬ 
man she went out into the town and bribed a wicked fellow 
to help her. He engaged to carry out his part of a plan which 
should be the means of destroying forever the character of SQn- 
doki’s beautiful wife. 

That night the aged father made his round of inspection 
as usual, but as he approached the apartments of bis daughter- 
in-law a man leaped, as it appeared, from the window of that 
room atid, rushing across the yard, cleared the wall and made 
off in the darkness. Here was conclusive evidence. The old 
man needed no more, by morning his sorrow had turned to 
deep and fearful anger. He ordered all the numerous servants 
to be called together and addressed them thus: 

“For three nights past au unknown villain has occupied 
the chamber of my absent son. It could not have been but 
for the connivance of one or more of you. and T will discover 
who it is, if T have to beat you all *.o death." As no one vol¬ 
unteered any information, he had them bound one after the 
other to the whipping-bench and beat them until they were 
half dead. Then he 3cnt M&-wha to bring the delinquent 
woman. 
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Ii was «i bttpp) moment f«_*r the wretched Ml-wba when 
she entered her rival’s chamber and dragged her forth by the 
hair, heaping upon her every curse that her vile nature could 
tnvent. When the innocent woman was brought into the old 
man's presence, be fairly raved with anger. 

“You said that you were talking with Mfl-wha the other 
night, but she was not in your room. 1 watched myself last 
night, and saw your fellow-criminal leap from your window 
ind scale the wall. What have you tc say for yourself 
The pooT woman was quite bewildered by the suddenness and 
violence of the accusation and could only murmur it was false. 
This increased the father’s rage. 

“How is it possible for a woman to so disgrace my honse! 
Tell who your paramour was. for I shall surely hunt him to 
his death.’’ The woman collected her faculties a little and 
answered w r ith dignity. 

“I know not how it cotucs about that you charge me with 
such a crime. 1 have lived a pure life and have never given 
the slightest cause for suspicion. The shame and injustice of 
•his accusation could never be washed out with all the waters 
of the sea.” The old man’s fury augmented at every word 
she said, but she added: 

"It is true that for two nights there was a man ir my 
room. My husband came back because he could not bear to 
leave me, and T concealed it from you because you would 
blame him, but last night no one entered toy room.” By this 
time the old man's rage had reached-a point of frenzy. He 
seized her and bound her to the whipping-bench, and laid the 
blows on thick and fast. Her tender skiD was bruised aud 
broken at every stroke. Her agony was intense. The old 
man paused to take breath, and the poor woman as if inspired 
put up her hand and drew out her long silver haiTpin. and 
cried : 

“I am going to throw this pin in the air. If I have com¬ 
mitted this crime let it descend and pierce my head. If not. 
let it pierce this rock beside me.” She threw the pin in the 
air and, descending, it went straight to the head in the granite 
rock, as a spike, would enter wood under the blows of the ham¬ 
mer. The aged mother, who was watching from the door, 
seeing this marvelous vindication rushed out, forgetting her 
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shoes, fell upon her kness. drew her injured daughter to her 
breast, and tried to soothe away the pain. But the daughter 
moaned : 

“It is not the pain of the body. It is the disgrace I can* 
not bear. T wish T were dead." The old father. filled with 
remorse at his cruel severity, knzlt and untied her bonds, and 
the two carried her tenderly into the house. The sufferer 
kept moaning: 

“Oh 1 want to die before my husband comes back, for I 
never could look him iu the face with such a disgrace as this 
upon me.’’ But her little eight-years-old daughter clung, 
sobbing, to her breast and begged her not to die. 

“Oh, what will l aud little brother do without yon? Ob, 
mother do not die." But the mother answered: 

"1 shall never see your father again. Tell him when he 
comes that T would have loved to see him aud bid him good¬ 
bye. Take care of your little brother when T am gone." 

The little daughter wept herself to sleep upon her mother’s 
breast, and seeing il the woman said to herself: 

"I must do it now, for if she wakes I shall not have courage 
to do it.” With this she reached out her hand and grasped a 
long knife lying near her, shut her eyes tight and drove the knife 
deep, deep into her own breast and expired without a sigh. 

Long the little daughter slept, unconscious that her pil¬ 
low was her mother's corpse. When at last her eyes opened, 
the first thing that met her eves was the hilt of that murder¬ 
ous knife locked in her mother's rigid grasp. Scarcely realiz¬ 
ing its awful meaning, yet filled with nameless dread, she laid 

her check against her mother * aud cried. 

“Wake, mother, wake up. Where have you gone and left 
your little onesi 1 What answer shall I make to littLe brother 
when he calls for you? Oh! mother, mother! Why don’t 
you wake?" She seized her mother's hand and tried to un¬ 
lock its grasp upon the knife, but all in vain. She coulc no; 
stir it. Her cries drew the servants to the room aud the 
sad sight overcame them all. They tried to draw out the 
weapon, but it resisted every attempt. They tried to move 
the body to prepare il for burial, but it was fixed to file doer 
in some mysterious manner and all their efforts were in vain. 

So they were obliged to leave : .l where il was. 
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Meanwhile, the young man was having brilliant success¬ 
es in Seoul. He took the first prize in the examination, and 
was obliged to remain at Seoul some time in order to go 
through the formalities of being invested with his official in¬ 
signia. But be sent a long and loving letter to his wife tell¬ 
ing her of bis success. When the letter reached its destina¬ 
tion it only added to the sorrow and distress of his parents. 
The little girl took the letter and brought it to where her 
mother la}’ anc shook her saying. 

Mother, mother, wake up and read the letter Papa has 
sent. He has taken the prize. Oh, mother, wake and read 
it. M As her pleading was not heeded she sat down aud read 
aloud the letter to her dead mother, and asked her if it was 
uot indeed good news and why she did not answer. 

By this time SOn-doki was on his way home, rejoicing 
more in the anticipated meeting with his wife than in all the 
honours that had been showered upon him at the capital. 
When he was as yet three, hundred li from home his pleasant 
anticipations were changed into deadful fear. In a dream his 
wife appeared to bini ju-^t as she appeared after the beating 
she had received at the hands of his father. She came aod 
fell before him weeping and beating her breast. She told him 
that she had found it impossible to live longer, and that she 
was dead, aud she entreated him to go to his home and un¬ 
ravel the mystery and clear her name from the opprobrium 
that had been heaped upon it. 

He awoke and knew that what he had heard was true. In 
feverish haste he ordered up his horses and his sedan chair and 
Started on at midnight. He did not let bis men stop to sleep 
once until he had covered the whole three hundred li. His 
excitement increased as he approached his native village. He 
seemed to be burning tip with a fever, and he urged the jaded 
carriers on with cruel persistency. As he entered the village 
he met his father coming out to meet him. In spite of his 
haste he was obliged to get out of his chair and salute hi? 
father, and together they went toward the house. But the 
father fearing the consequences to iris son that might follow 
the loss of his wife, had in the meantime arranged another 
marriaage for him with the daughter of a wealthy gentleman 
of the place, and as they were about to pass that house his 
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father tried to get him to go in and see his future father-in- 
law, hoping to divert his mind and render lighter the blow 
that he knew must come But the son would not think of it, 
and pressed straight on home with the dead weight of his 
presentiment weighing upon his heart. 

He went straight to his wife's room, and there she lay 
just as she was at the moment she died. His soul was torn 
by conflicting emotions, the strongest of which was revenge. 
There was no time lo w r eep now. No time to think of the 
]>ast. The first thing was to avenge this noblewoman's death. 
He tried, to draw out the knife but it did not stir. He whis¬ 
pered in her ear. 

"Let me pull i: out and 1 sw«ir that I will avenge you 
with itagain he tried and this time it came out with the 

greatest ease, und from the open wound issued a bird with, blue 

plumage, and as it flew out of the window it cried "Mfi-*vha! 
Mfi-wha !’’ It was followed by another which also cried "MS* 
wha ! Mfi-wha 

"Ah." cried the young SOn-doki ‘'I know where to look 
for tie author of all this; 1 ought to have known that MB- 
wha's jealousy would cause trouble.' 1 He took the knife in 
his hand and went out. He called all the servants together 
and then ordered Mfi-wha to tie brought. He bound her to 
the same whipping-bench that had witnessed the humiliation 
of his dead wife, and beat her with bis Own hand until she 
confessed the crime and told the name of her accomplice. 
The latter was banished to a distant island, but Mfi-wha was 
beheaded with the very knife that had worked such ruin in 
the young man's hopes. 

Going back to the body of his *ife he sat down by it to 
mourn, but the lack of sleep for so long, togetherwith exhaus¬ 
tion resulting from the tension of his nerves, overcame him. 
and lie sank into a feverish sleep beside the body. Again the 
vision came, this time radiant with joy and more beautiful 
than ever. She said. 

"My spirit came before the throne of God and he said to 
me, 'This evil came upon you because you did not wait the 
allotec three veers before your union.' 'Yes. I answered 
‘we did wrong, but are we not punished enough already ? If 
I do not go back to my husband, lie will surely die and bring 
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sorrow to his aged parents who have done no wrong.' He 
answered my prayer, and sent an order to the wardens o’ 
Hades bidding them let my spirit come back to earth for 
eighty years.” 

At this moment SQn doki awoke and lo! before him lay 

the body of his wife, but it had turned over on to its side. 

* 

He seized ter bands mid chafed them. The color began to 
conic back into her face. Soon she heaved a little sigh ami 
her heavy lashes trembled, and then her epcs opened wide. 

licx strength cuuic back and the joyful Suu-duki with u cry uf 

joy tiling his arms about her and covered her with caresses. 

Hut the poor father was iu trouble again, for the girl with 
whose father had concluded the engagement on behalf of liis 
sou refused to marry him now that his wife was restored, for 
that would degrade her to the position of second wife, and yet 
she refused to marry anyone else., for when an engagement is 
mice consummated the parties are supposed to be to all intents 
and purposes man and wire, and marriage with another then 
is a great crime. So the father sent a letter to the kiag relat¬ 
ing the wonderful circumstance of the wife’s restoration, and 
the sad fate of the other girl condemned to a life of solitude. 

The king was so touched by the recital of the tale that 
he made out with his own hand a special license whereby 
Sun-doki was allowed to have hco first wives. The wedding 
followed soon, and they all lived long lives of happiness and 
usefulness and left heir substauce to their babes. 


Odds and Ends. 


WttV MORNING CALH? 

The sages named this little land Chosuu, 

But they surely must have done it just for fun ; 
For by strict interpretation 
•‘Morning Calm" should be a nation 
Where no diplomatic clouds obscure the sun. 
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Why did the sages Call il that I wonder ; 

For it seems to rue a monumental blunder. 

To have called it “Morning Calm" 

Should have cost them many a qualm. 

For by noon they might have known that it would thunder 

The sages named this little land Chosun, 

But it's hard to understand why this done ; 

Though 'twas in the days primeval. 

Long before the late upheaval. 

When oid Hideyoshi scooped the little bnn. 

The sages named this little lane Chosun. 

Must have been before the histories begun, 

For before the Christian era 
In the Kojifci we hear a- 
Bout how Empress Jingti took it or. the run. 

If the sages saw some ‘’interested power,” 

To the like thunder-clouds begin to lower. 

1 should like to ask them whether. 

Just to suit the changeful weather. 

Morning Calm might not be changed to Evening Shower. 

The sages doubtless thought '(would do no harm 
For the Japauese to ask her to reform ; 

Yet had they foreseen M-, 

Then of course they ’d have been sure a 
Morning Calm might quickly change to Evening Storm. 

The sages named this little land Chosun 
And thus committed error number one. 

Did they drink her health, prophetic? 

I’d have given then: an emetic, 

Just to teach them such a paradox to shun. 

The. sages uanred this country Morning Cain. 

And for inconsistency they take the palm. 

With the soldiers shouting Hiatr-ss 
Just at diiybreak. do you fancy 
To the sages’ sleepy eyelid*’t would be balm' 
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Since the sages with these useless names encumber 
All tile earth, wc should not wake them from their slumber; 
"Twould be better far. I deem, 

To promulgate some such scheme 
As to give a laud no name, but just a number. 

If the sages had not lit upon Chosun, 

To my thinking', goideu laurels they’d have won. 

Some nice name they ought t’have Chosun. 

(Surely I could name a dozen) 

And so saved the suffering public from this pnu. 

I don’t see what made the ancient sages act so; 

In this case I’ui sure their brains they must have racked so 
That, when future lauds are christened, 

(If to my advice they’ve listened) 

They will -wait a while and name them ex post facto. 

POLF.MICDS. 


»Iue Tile. 


Many years ago there was one man in Korea who 
knew how to make blue glar.cd tile, and only one. 
Tie guarded his secret so carefully that no one. not even his 
son. learued it. Consequently when he died the art was lost. 
The blue tile which we occasionally see by twos and threes on 
the top row of government buildings did not come from China 
as some suppose bat were made here After the art was lost 
the government thought to secure blue glazed tile by bring 
iug over a skilled workman from China. He came but it was 


found that his tiles would not stand the weather and sooi 
cracked and were broken. That one Korean who was so secre¬ 


tive by temperament as not to hand down the secret to his son. 
has passed into proverb atid when a man is very uncommuni¬ 
cative he is called Cliung kfl-wa Cliang-su or “A blue-tiie 
Merchant." 


A Rebellious 
ftountain. 


Iti the town of Chiik-san about thirty miles i<> 
the south-east ol Seoul is a mountain called 
Cho-p'i Sim. Ttsshapc issuch, and it “faces" 
in such a direction, that it is believed to have turned its back 
on Seoul ai>i is considered a rebellious mountain. For this 


reason, whenever, in days gone by> a traitor wad executed and 
his body tom into portions to be sent about the country as a 
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warning to all, after the parts were brought back to the 
capital they were always carried to this mountain and thrown 
upon its slope. This is not merely a former custom but has 
continued up recent times for it was tio longer than twenty- 
seven years ago that it was done. 

Question and Answer. 

(17) Question. The Korean months from the second to 
the tenth inclnsive are named from the uumbei of the month, 
what is the meaning of the names of the first, eleventh and 
twelfth months? 

Answer. The first moon is called Chung-wul, or IT- fl. 
meaning literally the “Straight Mood, 1 ' which has come to 
near, the “Straightway Moon 1 ' or first moon. The eleventh 
cjood is called Tong-ji Tal or * 3 ! or “Winter arrival" moon 
which to the Korean means the month that sees the end of 
winter, for it is supposed to end about the time of the winter 
solstice when the days begin to grow longer. In writing, the 
Koreans would call it J) or Chi-uul. The twelfth moon is 
called the Sot-tal of which the s-it is a pure Korean word 
which is used simply as the name of this month and has at the 
present noother meaning. Its derivation w ould be an interest¬ 
ing snbj-ectof enquiry. It is the only mouth that has a pnrelj' 
Korean name. This word Sct-tal is a euphonized form of Sdl- 
tal, the 1 being attracted into the form t by the following t. 
This word ?•>! corresponds to the Chinese word which ts 
pronounced nap by the Koreans. This character means to 
sacrifice to the gods three days after the winter solstice ; so it 
would seem that the pure Korean word sol is in some way 
connected with the idea of sacrifice but at the present cay it 
refers only to that particular festival. 


Editorial Comment. 


v Tne bevent-r: 
Mission in Korea 
September. 


ith Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian 
whs belli in Seoul during the la?* days of 
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It appears that during- the past year over eleven hundred 
Koreans have he.en added to the full membership of the church 
through the labors of this mission. As :o the nature of the 
work and the. part the natives themselves do in it we cannot 
do better than quote the summary of the work don* by the 
northern branch of the Mission with headquarters at Pyeug- 
ynng. 

There is one central church with eighteen associated 
places of meeting. Besides these lucre are 170 recognized out- 
statious, having, from oue to six meeting-places in connection 
with each. There are sixteen or more additional groups un¬ 
recognized as yet by a missionary’s visit. The out-stations am 
grouped, for administrative purposes, into six country cir¬ 
cuits. The adult membership numbers 2944 and there are 

ninety on the roll of baptized infants. Seven hundred and 

eighty-four adults were baptized, on profession oi faith, dur¬ 
ing the year. Th.ee thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven 
persons have been publicly recognized as catechumens, or en¬ 
quirers, of whom one thousand five hundred and eighty were 
received lliis year. These all represent a rota] of 1 1,905 ad¬ 
herents who arc more or less regular church attendants. 

In this field there are eight ordained foreign missionari;-. 
There are, as native assistants, seventy-three unsalaried i<»cul 
leaders, and nineteen helpers who travel on circuits. All but 
six helpers are supported by the natives. There arc .1 hun¬ 
dred aua fifty-two church and chapel buildings, forty-Mx of 
which have been built during the past year and all without 
foreign aid. And all churches have provided their own cur¬ 
rent expenses. There are forty-one schools, and thirty of the 
teachers are .supporter, entirely by the natives and all the re^t 
are supported by the natives in large part. Twenty-one 
schools have been organized during the past year. The pupils 
under instruction number five hundred and uiucty-tvvo. 

The total amount contributed by the natives for all pur¬ 
poses was yen $648.63. 

Eighty-four special classes for Bible study were held . 
thirty-one being taught by missionaries ai d thu rest hv native 
helpers. Eighty-two of these classes were held entirely at 
native expense. 

Such is the official statement of the northern station 0! 
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lliis mission. Wc give prominence to the fact of self-support 
because, among a people so mercenary as the oriental, the will¬ 
ingness to put his hand into his pocket and pay for a building 
to be user, exclusively for Christian purposes is perhaps one 
of the surest evidences of sincerity. 

There is no evading the tact, even it we wished to evade 
it. that Christianity is becoming firmly established in certain 
portions of this country, especially in the north where the 
people are more vigorous and independent than in most other 
parts of the country. But even in other sections of Korea, 
notably in the vicinity of the capital and in Whang-ha Pro¬ 
vince, important Christian centers are found which are grow¬ 
ing with great rapidity and on a basis of native support which 
promises the very bed results. 

In regard to the hospital, for which fuuds have been pro¬ 
vided through the generosity of friends in America, it does not 
seem to be the general wish of the mission to have a large and 
thoroughly equipped institution even though the funds should 
by ample. It is feared by some that if prominence is given 
to this work it will give the impression to the natives that 
Christianity is a sort of eleemosynary institution bent on be¬ 
nevolence and philanthropic work. With this it is difficult 
to agree, for if medical work is valuable at all from an evan¬ 
gelistic standpoint, as an entering wedge, then there should 
be no fear that the work will be too large. Every man who 

socks physical aid at the hospital comes in contact with direct 
Christian teaching, entirely outside of the mere medical work. 
Avast majority of the people who apply for medical or surgical 
aid could be approached at no other time with such ease and 
with such certainty of a thoughtful hearing. There were 
towns where the people would not listen to Christ's preaching 
and we are told that there He only laid his hands On the sick 
and healed them. There was no apparent fear that bis pur¬ 
pose would be misunderstood. 

A large ar.d thoroughly equipped hospital would be a 
grand object lesson showing the Korean Christian that the 
constant pressur.- in the direction of self-support is not be- 
ci-.iise the church in America is not willing to give themicnev. 
but because it is necessary to the building up of a Stong self- 
reliant native church. The Presbyterian Hospital in New 
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York City is so far front being seLf-supporting that only the 
merest fraction of its support comes from the patients. How¬ 
to uch less then could a hospital in Korea be seif-suporting. 
Such being the case it affords a splendid opportunity to 
prove the generosity of the home church without in any sense 
'•pauperizing’' the Korean chuich or, giving tbe impression 
that Christianity is mainly humanitarian. 


News Calendar. 


The mailer of Roze Island has at last been settled. Min 
Yiing-ju, on Oct. 3rd, put dow*D $35,000 and so recovered the 
island to the government. The public will probably never 
learn the ins and outs of this curious aflair and in truth, it is 
better left alone. It is, however, ttigijifiaujt that the Law De¬ 
partment has ordered the rearrest of Mil) Yiing-ju in connec¬ 
tion with it. The Japanese who had the claim on the island 
is to reimburse the Koreans whose houses he pulled down. 
Of course the possession by a Japanese, (or the Japanese) of 
Roze Island, which completely dominates the harbor of Chem¬ 
ulpo, could not be devoid of jxililical meaning, and for this 
reason its acquisition would naturally be an international 
event of interest to other powers besides those immediately 
concerned. Roze Island means as much to Chemulpoas Deer 
Island docs to Fusau or K6-je Island to Masanpo. Its aliena¬ 
tion would thus set a very questionable precedent and the 
Japanese have acted with great good sense in handing it back 
to the Korean government. 

In September the War Office. Foreign Office and Police 
Department were the only ones to receive the regular remit¬ 
tance from tbe Finance Department. Many of the officials 
connected with the other Departments are in arrears with 
their salary. The shortage in the crops accounts for this, 
as the land tax forms the major'portion of the government 
revenue. 
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A Chinese merchant named Tung Sliun-tai built h three- 
storey house beside the palace and overlooking the palace wall. 
It was rather evident that its height was intended as asi argu¬ 
ment for its sale to the palace authorities, but the builders 
overreached themselves, for the Chinese Consul with great 
good sense refused to incur the ill-will of the Government by 
upholding any such imposition. The builders were summarily 
ordered ro take down the third storey o: the building. Of 
course everyone expects that the Government will pay a goed 
round price for property that it buys from foreigners, but that 
is 2 different thing front building in an annoying fashion for 
the purpose of forcing a purchase. This loots a. good deal 
like blackmail. 

On Oct. tst. the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Ku Yiing-ju, resigned and the Vice-minister of the Police 
Department. Vi Kcnn-CiSk was appointed to the position thus 
made vacant. 

We are pleased to learn that early in the current month 
M. Clemencet, the efficient manager of the Korean Post Office, 
renewed his contract with the Korean Government. We be¬ 
lieve the time will come when the Post Office will Ire not only 
self-supporting but will be a source of revenue to the govern¬ 
ment. 

From the Ch/i-suti a Japanese daily paper in 

Chemulpo, it appears that the Japanese aie agitating the 
question of securing the reconsideration of the. regulation 
which permits Japanese subjects to come to Korea only after 
securing passports from their government. A united effort is 
likely to be made by the Jajwntse Boards of Trade in the dif¬ 
ferent open ports of Korea to secure free entrance to Korea 
for Japanese. The Editor of that paper argues that even if 
objectionable characters come there is au efficient Japanese 
police which will prevent them from harming '.he people a:id 
there is always the possibility of appeal to the Japanese 
Consul. 

Now it is vxell known how Japanese of the lower classes 
treat Koreans of the same class, ever, under present conditions. 
Every foreigner has soeu it*aud understands very well that 

This one thing dixs more to prevent cordial relations between 

Kcreans and Japanese than any other. The Japanese 
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Government acted with the utmost wisdom in carefully 
scrutinizing every Japanese who proposed to come to Korea, 
and the removal of this check would be a severe blow to good 
order and a fatal bar to the growth of friendly relations. An 
eye-witness of the events in Song-do two years ago tells ns of 
how the Japanese went into the ginseng fields and literally 
helped themselves to the valuable roots, and what is more, 
the Japanese police who were sent to that place actually 
connived with and protected the Japanese thieves in this 
wanton spoliation. No, it is absolutely necessary 7 that the 
Japanese government hold such men in check or the results 
will be most deplorable loth for the Koreans and for the 
Japanese in this country. We fully sympathize with Japanese 
efforts to develop the wealth of Korea and we believe that no 
others are so well prepared to do it as they, and it is for this 
very reason that we strongly favor every regulation which 
would tend to prevent bitter feeling between Koreans and 
Japanese. 

On Oct. 2nd a Japanese fell in front of the locomotive at 
the South Gate. Station and was instantly killed. 

According to the native papers a thief entered a high 
official's house a few days ago and stole his Sin-jn or ancestors' 
idol and held it to ransom. But the official did not fee it in 
that light and proceeded to make another idol to fill the ac¬ 
customed niche. 

From the same source we learn that :l\e magistrate of 
Kyo-dong, a district not far from the capital, has presented a 
difficult mathematical problem to the Hone Department. In 
travelling through his district he found 496 houses dtserted 
by their occupants Oil account of the famine. He asks how 
he is to return the customary amount of revenue from his 
district. 

Tf the native papers are correct, the Korean Government 
has declined an offer made by the Russian authorities to 
complete the Korean telegraph line through to the Tuman 
River. 

It is unfortunate that the Korean Government should 
pay S3100 to reimburse the Chinese merchants whose win¬ 
dows were broken in the recent incipient riot near the Big 
Bell Strict. The evidence would show that the Chiuese were 
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to blame for the whole affair and to pay them an amount of 
money so i’aT in excess of the damage puts a premium on 

riots. 

We have to record the execution by decapitation of nine 
Koreans who were leaders of a seditious society called the 
Whal-pin-dang or “Society for the Relief of the Poor," which 
operated last year in Kyung-saug Province. Three others, 
who were leaders in the attack on the Roma* Catholics on 
Quclpart. were executed by strangulation. 

We note the arrival, about the middle of October, of 
M. Ctivellier, Vice-consul for Belgium in Seoul 

Mr. P»erteux has been appointed Sec rets rv of the French 
Legation in Seoul to fill the vacancy caused by the transfer of 
M. Lefevre from that post to the Directorship of the'North¬ 
western Railroad. 

A branch of the Seoul Post Office is to be opened outside 
the West Gate on Nov. 1st. The management seem to be 
doing every thing in their power to render the Post Office as 
convenient as possible to the public. 

"From Tsoverr.lwr first tho Seoul "Electric Company will 
put on a large number of the new cars and instead of running 
every twenty minutes there will be a ten minute service. 
The public is to be congratulated. 

Ou the 28th instant, at a meeting of the Council of the 
Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, J. H. Gubbius. 
C. M. G. resigned the presidency of the Society. The Society 
has been very fortunate in enjoying his services during the 
initial stages of its formation ; for his long residence in the 
Hast and his close connection with the Asiatic Society of 
Japan rendered his advice and help of inestimable value. As 
Mr. Gubbins is leaving Korea the council, perforce, accepted 
his resignation. 

The rumor is again abroad that tht- government contem¬ 
plates enlarging the city by building a wall which shall in¬ 
clude most of the suburbs outside the West, L'.ttle West and 
South Gates. A work of such magnitude must be a severe 
strain on the finances of the country at the present stage. 

October 2c was the fifth anniversary 0: the assuiupliou 
by the king of Chosun of the Imperial title, and the change of 
the name of this land from Chosun to Ta-han. His Imperial 
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M^jv- 1' Towive<i in audience the diplomatic body and the 
foreign employee* of the government who were doubtless 
unanimous in wishing him and the Empire j long and pros¬ 
perous career. 

On October c^rc Rev. E. M. Cable of the Methodist 
Mission was married to Miss Myrtle Elliot. The ceremony 
was performed al Chemulpo bv Rev. Geo. H. Jones assisted 
by Rev. \Y. C. Swearer. The bride was given away by 
Rev. H. G. Appenzcller. Margaret Jones and Madeleine Hul- 
bert acted as bridesmaids. The wedding took place at high 
noon and was followed by a weeding breakfast at the res’.dence 
of Rev. Mr. Jones. The Review wishes the bride and groom 
ail happiness and a honey-11:0011 fifty years long. 

We are pleased to record the return to Korea of Rev. H. 
G. Appeuzeller, from his furlough in America. We under¬ 
stand that his family will follow him in the spring. 

We are sorry to learn that Dr. A. D. Drew of Kunsan is 
leaving for America with bis family froat considerations of 
health. We- trust that their absence will be only temporary. 

lion 11 . K 1 . Allen and Mrs Allen left Seoul abont the mid¬ 
dle ol October ior a short furlough in the. United States. 
During his absence Mr. Gordon Paddock is Charge d’Afams. 
We wish Dr. And Mrs Allen a pleasant journey and a speedy 
return. 

A poor man in the southern part of the city pawned some 
good* receiving fi\e thousand cash. A man loitering near 
saw him come out with the money and followed him. when 
he entered a small side, street the robber, for such be proved to 
he. drew a revolver and demanded the money, threatening to 
shoot if il was not given up. He secured the money and the 
poor gentleman has nothing but his pawn ticket to show for 
the transaction. There are many parts of tha city where 
Koreans do not care to go at night, notably the cut near the 
Imperial Altar. Another iliiti pretended to be a house-broker 
and asked to 1 >ok at a house. He was admitted and 21 the 
muzzle of a revolver looted '.he place of all portable valuables, 
f Y/uing -sung Sin - mun. 

Min PyDug-siik lias resigned from the command of the 
gendarmes and Min Y&ng-whi has been appointed to the 
place. 
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The twelve provinces were reconstructed into five and 
there were seventy-five prefectures iu all. This plan however 
was abandoned two years lateT. Now that KoryO had regain¬ 
ed control of her own territory, the YO-jiu tribe thought best 
to cultivate her goad will and so sent frequent envoys with 
gifts of horses and other valuables. But when the IStuperor 
of Kitan, angry because the King refused on the plea of ill 
health to go to Kitan and do obeisance, sent an army and seiz¬ 
ed six of the northern districts this side the Yalu, the YO-jiD 
turned about and ravaged the northeast boundary. The next 
year the YB-jin joined Kitan aud crossed the Yalu but were 
speedily driven back by Cien. Kio Sang-wi. 

In the autumn the Kitan army was again forced back 
across the border. The Korvu army had now grown to such 
proportions that the question of revenue became a very serious 
one and the officials found it necessary to suggest a change. 
They had been accustomed to “squeeze" a good proportion of 
the soldiers’ pay and now that there was danger of further 
change which would be only in the officials’ favor, the soldiers 
raised a disturbance, forced the palace gates, killed two of the 
leading officials aud compelled the King to banish others. 
They saw to it that the military officials took precedence of 
civil officials. Fnxn that time on there was great friction be¬ 
tween the military and civii factions, each trying to drive the 
other to the wall. 

The next year, 1015, the Kitan people bridged the Yalu, 
built a wall at each end and successfully defended it from 
capture ; but when they attempted to harry the adjoiuiug 
country they were speedily driven back. The military fac¬ 
tion had now obtained complete control at the capital. Swarms 
of incompetent men were foisted into office and thiugs were 
going from b:id to worse. The King was much dissatisfied at 
this condition of affairs and at some-one's advice decided to 
sever the knot which he could not untie. He. summoned all 
the leaders of the military faction to a great feast, aud, when 
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he. had gotten them all intoxicated, had them cut down by 
men u ho had lain concealed in an adjoining chamber. In this 
tvaj nineteen tnen were put ont of the way and the military 
faction was driven to the wall. 

Year by year the northern people tried to make headway 
against Koryfi. The Sung dynasty was again arid again ap¬ 
pealed to but without success. Ko: \u was advised to make 
peace with Kitan on the best terms possible. The Kitan 
generals, Yt Pyul, Hang ByOn and Ya-vul Se-chaiig.made 

raid a:ter ravJ into Koryu territory with varying success. In 
joiu Kitan scored a decisive victory at Kwak-ju where the 
Korvu forces were cut to pieces. Winter however sent them 
back to tbeir northern haunts. The next vear thev came 
again and is the following year, 1018. Gen. So Son-ryOng 
came with joo.ooo men. The Koryu army was by this time 
in good order again and showed an aggregate of aoo.ocomen. 
They were led by General Kang Kam-ch'an. When the battle 
was fought the latter used a new form of strategem. lie caus¬ 
ed a heavy dam to be constructed a cross a wooded valley and 
when a considerable body of water had accumulated behind it 
he drew the enemy into the valley below and then had the darn 
torn up: the escaping water rushed down the valley and 
swept away hundreds of the enemy and threw the rest into 
such a panic that they fell an easy prey to the superior num¬ 
bers of the Koryu army. This was followed by two more vic¬ 
tories for the KoryO arms. 

The next year, again, the infatuated uorth-inen flung 
themselves against the Koryu rock. Under Gen. So S011- 
rySng they advanced upon Song-do. -The KoryO generals 
went out thirty miles and brought into the capital the people 
in the suburbs. Gen. So tried a ruse to throw the KoryO 
generals off their guard. He sent a letter saving that he had 
decided not to continue the march but to retire to Kitan ; but 
he secretly threw out a strong iorce toward Song>do. They 
found every point disputed and were obliged to withdraw to 
Yung-byOu. Like most soldiers the KoryO forces fought best 
when on the offensive and the moment the enemy took this 
backward step Gen. Kang Kam-ch'an was upon them, f.ank 
and rear. The invaders were driven out of Yung-bytra but 
made a stand at Kwi-ju. At first the fight was an even one 
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but when a south wind sprang up which ler.t force to the 
Korju arrows and drove dust into the eyes of the enemy 
the latter turned and fied. with the exulting KoryD troops 
in fall pursuit. Across the SQk-ch‘un brook they flounder¬ 
ed and across the fields which they left carpeted with Kitan 

dead. All their plunder, arms and camp equipage fell into 
Korjfi hands and Gen. So Son-ry&ng with a few thousand 
weary followers finally succeeded in getting across the Yalu. 
This was the greatest disaster that Kitan suffered at any lime 

from her southern neighbor. Gen. So received a cool wel¬ 
come from his master, while Gen. Kang, returning in triumph 
to Si>ng-do with Kitan heads and limitless plunder, was met 
by the King in person and given a flattering ovation. His 
Majesty with his own hands presented him with eight golden 
flowers. The name of the meeting place was changed 10 
Heung-eui-yiik, “Place of Lofty Righteousness.” When 
Gen. Kang retired the following year he received six honorary 
titles and the revenue from three hundred houses. He was z 
man of small stature and ill-iavored and did not dress in c 
maimer befitting his position', but he was called the “Pillar of 
KoTyfi.” Many towns in the north had been laid waste dv.r- 
■ ing the war and so the people v:ere moved and given houses 
and laud. The records say that an envoy came with greetings 
from the kingdom of Ch*ul-ri. One also came from TR-sik in 
western China and another from the kiugdotu ol Pul-lfi. 
Several of the Mat-gal tribes also sent envoys; the kingdom 
o: T’am-na was again heard from and the Kol-bu tribe in the 
north sent envoys. In 1020 Koryu sent an envoy to make 
friends again with her old time enemy Kitan and was success 
ful. Tiie ambition of the then Emperor of Kitan had ap¬ 
parently sought some new channel. Buddhism, too. came sc 
for its share of attention. We read that the King sent tc 
Ky nig-ju, the ancient capital of tdil-la, to procure a boue 0: 
Buddha which was preserved there as a relic. Every import- 
aut matter was referred iu prayer to the Buddhistic deities. 
As yet Confucianism bad succeeded in keeping pace with Bnd- 
hisiti. In 1024 the King decreed that the candidates iu the 
national examinations should cotnt according *.o population 
three men from a thuUSund-boude town, two from a five hull- 
red-house town and one each from smaller places. Several 
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examinations were held in succession and only those who ex¬ 
celled in them all received promotion. The great struggle be¬ 
tween Buddhism and Confucianism, which now began,arrayed 
the great class of muuks on the side oi the former and the 
whole official class on the side of the latter. The former 
worked upon the superstitions of the King and had continual 
access to hitn while the latter could appeal to him only on the 
side of general common sense and reason. Moreover Bud¬ 
dhism had this in its favor that as a rule each man worked for 
the system rather than for himself, always presenting a solid 
front to the opposition. The other party was itself a con¬ 
glomerate of interests, each man working mainly for himself 
and joining with others only when his own interests de¬ 
manded. This marked division of parties was strikingly il¬ 
lustrated when, in 1026. in the face of vehement expostula¬ 
tions on the part of the officials, the King spent a large amount 
of treasure in the repairing of monasteries. The kingdom of 
Kitan received a heavy blow when in 1029 one of her gener¬ 
als, T# Yun-im, revolted and formed the sporadic kingdom of 
lleting yo. Having accomplished this he sent to the King 
of Koryu saying “We have founded a new kingdom and you 
must send troops to aid us.” The Koryu officials advised 
that advantage be taken of this schism in Kitan to recover the 
territory beyond the Yalu which originally belonged to Ko- 
gu-ryQ ami to which Koryu therefore bad some remote title. 
Neither plan was adopted. It seemed good to keep friendly 
with Kitan until such time as her power for taking revenge 
should be past, so envoys were sent as usual, but were inter¬ 
cepted and held by the new King of Heung-yo. This policy- 
turned out to be a wise one, for soon the news came that Kitan 
had destroyed the parvenu. 

Now that the fortunes of Koryu were manifestly in the 
ascendant, many people in the north sent and swore allegiance 
to her, thus following the example of a certain Kitan envoy 
who at this time transferred his citizenship voluntarily from 
Kitan to Koryu. 

The King died and his son Heum, posthumous title Tnk- 
jong, came to the thioue in 1032. He married his own sister. 
All friendly relations with Kitan were broken off. because the 
bridge across the Yalu was not destroyed. It did no: seem 
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a friendly act to leave tills standing; menace to the peace of 
Koryu. In view of this the King ordered a wall to be built 
across the entire peninsula from the Yalu River to the Japan 
Sea. It was nearly a thousand li long. This would seem al¬ 
most incredible were il not that the facts are given in'such 
detail. The wall was twenty-five cha high and the same in 
breadth and stretched from Ko-gung-nS Fortress, near Kui-ju 
on the Yalu. to Ytug-henng r.eai the japan Sea. The Kitan 
people tried to hinder this work bat without avail. This 
period marks the acme of Koryii’spower and wealth. She bad 
reached her zenith within a ceutury and a quarter of her 
birth and now for three centuries she was destined to de¬ 
cline. 

The young, r brother, HyODg, of this King Tuk-jong, 
succeeded him in 1035. after a short reign of three years. He 
continued the work of oinking impregnable the defenses of the 
north. He built a wail from Song-ryijng Pass in the west to 
the borders of the Yii-jin tribe in the north-east. He also 
built a Fortress Cha-juu, now Ch'ang-sur.g. His reign beheld 
the riveting of Buddhistic chains upon the kingdom. Those 
who could read the signs of the times surmised this when, in 
1036. the King decreed that, if a man had four sons, one of 
then; must become a monk. Because of the Buddhistic canon 
against the spilling of blood the death peualty was commuted 
to biuishincut. Another Buddhistic anniversary was institut¬ 
ed. The Kitig also inaugurated the custom of having boys 
go about the streets bearing P*uddhis*:ic books upon their backs 
from which the. monks read aloud as they passed along. This 
was for ‘.he purpose of securing blessings for the people. 

Jn order to counteract the tendency toward luxury, the 
King forbade the use of silk and gold atid went =0 far as to 
burr up "be whole stock of silk held by the merchants. He 
made a new law of primogeniture. The first son is to suc¬ 
ceed. If he dies, the son of the first son succedes. If there 
is no grandson the second son succeeds. If there is no son by 
the wife the son by a concubine succeeds. If there is none 
then a daughter succeeds. The Yii-jin tribe came with rick 
gifts and promised faithfully to refrain from raiding the 
frontier agaiu. In 1047 the King was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Whi, posthumous title Muo-jong, who was 
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destined to sit upon the throne ior thirty'Seven years. After 
announcing to his suzerain his accession, he followed the cus¬ 
tom of his house and married his sister. 

This monarch at first showed a bleating of Buddhistic 
and tor.Fucian influences, for the aunals state that in his se¬ 
cond year he fed ten thousand monks in the palace and gave 
them lodging there, and that shortly after this he built a 
Temple to Heaven before the palace. Tlie Yu-jin tribe broke 
their promise and made a descent upon the border fortresses 
but were driven hack ; and not only so, but the Koryu forces 
followed them to their haunts aud burned their villages to the 
ground. 

In 1053 the system of taxation was overhatfled and a new 
schedule of weights was made. The King sent a letter to Kitan 

complaining that the bridge across the Yftlu still stood. 

that a wall had been built to secure it and that a horse relay 
system had been established, with this bridge as one of its 
termini. It seemed, in the words of the letter, that “Kitan 
was the silk-worm aud Korvu was the mulberry leaf.” The 
Kiug was anxious tv attempt an embassy to China aud for 
that purpose suggested that a boat be built 011 the island of 
Quelpart but the officials dissuaded him from the attempt. 

The year 1056 was signalised by the arrival of an envoy 
from Japan. It is probable that the strong Buddhistic tendency 
which had developed in Japan had templed the Japanese to 
send aud secure further instruction in that cult and to secure 
relics and paraphernalia. The envoy may have, asked that 
Buddhist teachers be sent, but the records say nothing to this 
effect. 

Buddhism was making steady advances. A large quantity 
of metal intended for the manufacture of arms was taken by 
order of the King and made into nails for use in building 
monasteries. He took away houses from many wealthy people, 
among them some of his own relatives, and gave them to the 
monks. The law requiring that of four sons one must be¬ 
come a monk was now revised so as to read that one of every¬ 
th tee should don the cowl. Nearly every house furnished its 
raouk. The King said “From the very first our Kings have, 
encouraged Buddhism and each generation has paid attention 
to the building of monasteries. By so doing many blessings 
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have been received. Now ibal I have become King T find 
'hat many evils are oppressing the state because of the neglect 
of the important precept, f will now mend this breach in oti: 
conduct and restore to the country her formsr prosperity.’’ 

So he built monasteries in various places. The officiate all need 
their iufluer.ee against this but the monks carried the day. 
A Buddhist book called Tal-jnng-gyfing was sent by Kitau as 
a gift to KoryC. 

This period was tiot without some hopeful signs. A law 
was passed that 110 man should be punished before being tried 
before three judges. The government built a fleet of a hun¬ 
dred and six sailing vessels to carry the government rice from 
one port to ar.otheT. The boats made six trips a year. 

But the advan :cs, or rather retrogressions, in a Buddhis¬ 
tic line were si ill more marked. In 1005 the King's son Ku 
cut his hair and became a moak. A law was promulgated 
that no beast should be killed in the land for three years. A 
monastery was b?.ing built in Song-do containing 2,Soo kav , 
each kav being eight feet square. It took twelve years to 
complete it. When it became ready for occupancy there was 
a magnificent festival at which all monks within a radius of 
many miles were present. The feasting lasted five days. 
There was an awning of silk, coverings passage-way from the 
palace to this monastery. Mountains and trees were, repre¬ 
sented by lanterns massed together. The King dressed in the 
robes of a high priest. In this monastery was a pagoda oa 
which :4c pounds of gold and 427 pounds of silver were 
lavished. 
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bitiotie official.. ..Kitan tails....Sung dynasty falle... .harbor im¬ 
provement .... Buddhist tncksry.... .rebellion, quelled ... historical 

work, Sam-guk-sn .. .an abject king_Kjy immigrants .. .a good 

governor for Quel part ... military faction dominant_critaitmis, 

houses destroyed .. . king hitiished_a plot foiled_the emperor 

suspicious .. .military and monastic factious ...attempted revoln- . 
non .. .mocastic revolt. 

It is evident that population and revenue are proportion¬ 
ate. Not often is the question of population touched upon in 
the Korean annals but some light is thrown upon it by the 
statement that at this time the revenue from the north, from . 
the most distant places only, was 49,000 bags of rice. From - 
this \ve must infer that the north was fairly well populated. 

An interesting point in connection with the mathemati¬ 
cal knowledge of the time is brought out in the statement 
that the system cf laud tax was changed and was collected at 
a certain rate per each square of thirty-three paces; but if 
the Reid was large Lhe tax was a certain amount for each 
tract forty-seven paces square. The square of thirty-three 
is 10S9 and the square of forty-seven is 2209, which is the 
nearest possible to twice the square of thirty-three. It would 
seem then that they had some notion of the properties of geo¬ 
metrical figures. 

It was about this time that Kitan changed its name to 
Yo. She at once sent an envoy announcing the fact. These 

were the golden days of KoryO’a relation:-. The YO-jin tribe 
of To-ryOng-ko-do-wha came and swore allegiance as also did 
the Chang-man and Tu-hul tribes. A few years later a Japan¬ 
ese ruler named Sal-rna sent gifts to the Koryti court as also 
did the people of Tsushima. 

During the latter years of this reign the Kitan people- 
were induced to break down the bridge across the Yalu but it 
was done only by sending at abject letter in which the KoryO 
king said “As all the world is yours and all the people in the 
world beloug to you, you have 110 need o( a bridge to bind us 
to you.” 

In 1077 an envoy came from the Emperor of China (Sung 
dynasty) asking aid against the Kitan. The king might 
well have tnrned and answered that as the Emperor had re¬ 
mained deaf to Koryfi’s eutreaties for help so now KoryO 
would decline to respond. But he did nothing of the kind ; 
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this opportunity to reestablish friendly relations with China 
was hailed with delight by all classes. The king, though il‘., 
was carried on his bed outside the city walls to meet this wel¬ 
come messenger. The bitter was treated royally and was 
loaded with so many gifts that he could not take them back 
with him. He had no intention, however, of leaving them 
entirely, for he sold them and took the money instead. This 
sort of thrift was something new to the Koreans and they 
showed their disgust by ridiculing him ; aud when he left 
they spat upon the ground in token of their contempt. We 
are not told that KoxyQ gave the aid requested. And yet 
the friendly relations were continued., as is seen from the fact 
that in 1079 the emperor sent physicians and medicines to 
Koryd. We have here the first definite mention of gold min¬ 
ing in the statement that the people of Hong-wiin dug a 
hundred ounces of gold and a hundred and fifty ounces cf 
silver, which they sent to the king. He graciously gave it 
back to them. 

In 1084 the king died aud his adopted sou Hun, posthu¬ 
mous title Sun-jong, came to the throne ; but he died almost 
immediately and was succeeded the same year by his younger 
brother Vn, posthumous title Sun-jong. When the messen¬ 
ger announcing this arrived at the gates of the Kitau capital 
he was refused entrance, for they said there must be sonic 
underlying cause ior the sudden death of king ftun-joug. 

Under the new king, Buddhism continued its rapid ad¬ 
vance. I11 the first year of his reign he instituted a Buddhist 
examination to take the place of the ordinary examination 
which was at bottom Coufucian ; and so Buddhism scored a 
decided victory over her rival. It was a blow from which 
Confucianism recovered only by the extinction of the dynasty. 
These examinations the king attended in person, a Buddhist 
book being carried before him. He scnl the prince to China 
to learn more about the tenets of the papular faith a:ic when 
lie returned the king went out to welcome him home. The 
youug man brought back :,ooc volumes of Buddhistic books. 
Later the king secured 4.000 volumes more from the satr.e 
source. The records distinctly state that he sen: also to 
Japan to secure still other Buddhistic books. This is a strong 
indication that Japan did not obtain her Buddhism largely 
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from Korea. Tt proves at least that she had a more direct 
channel for the procuring t>f Buddhist literature than by way 
of Korea, otherwise Koryu would hardly have applied to her 
for books. The king married his own sister. The bridge 
:ir.T«**-s thi- Vain bad been destroyed but it would seem that il 
had been again built, for now in 10S8 the records say it was 
finally destroyed. 

King Sim-jong could not do enough for Buddhism. A 
vast amount of government rice was turned from its legiti¬ 
mate- uses and found 1way into the store-rooms of tnonas 
teries. The king constructed a thirteen-storey pagoda in the 
palace. His mother made frequent visits to one of the 
monasteries. 

The only act of this king which was no*, with special ref 
ere nee to Buddhism \nhs the stationing at Eui-ju of a large 
number of war chariots to be used in defense of the frontier. 

In 1095 the king was succeeded by his son Uk, posthu¬ 
mous title. Hdn-jong, who was only eleven years old. His 
unde Qng become regent but proved unfaithful and in the fol¬ 
lowing year drove the boy lrom the throne and proclaimed 
himself king. His title was Swk-jotig. The most important 
events of his reign were in connection with the founding of a 
second capital as Hau-yaug. the present Seoul. The monk To- 
sttn who, it will be remembered, hac taught the young Waag 
giin the science of war. had also left a prophecy to the effect 
that after 160 years it would be well foT the kingdom if the 
site of the capital be changed. The preliminary’ arrange¬ 
ments were made early in this reigri but it was not until the 
year 1104 that a palace was actually constructed there, nor 
was the royal residence changed either at this time or at any 
later period, for any considerable length of time. A few im¬ 
portant laws were promulgated ; that if relatives intermarried 
they could not receive official pusilion ; that the nomination 
of an heir to the throne sbonld be made only after consulta¬ 
tion with the court of the northern suzerain ; that candidates 
who failed to pass Ihe government examinations should be 
solaced by receiving military rank. 

It is said that in r 100 copper cash had begun to circulate 
for the first time with freedom among the people. Buddhism 
also made material advances during this reign and liveted its 
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letters more firmly upon the body politic. Oa the whole it 
was a very dean reign, when ve remember that a usurper 
was on the throne. 

In 1106 Suk-jong's sou U, posthumous title Ye-joug, 
came to the throne. At the very first he was confronted, by a 
new problem. The people had yet to learn that the coiuage 
of money is a purely government monopoly. The readiness 
with which cash circulated tempted some to attempt to coun¬ 
terfeit it. The king consequently promulgated a law inflict¬ 
ing a heavy penalty upou this offense and at the same time 
made a law against the adulteration of food. 

Having, iu his third year, married a near relative he took 
as a teacher a monk uamed Un-jin, another indication of the 
steady progress of that cult. The talk about the change of 
site for the capital resulted in tKe building r*F a palace at 
P k yBug-vang and several royal progresses to each of the pro¬ 
posed sites. 

The tribe of Yfi-jin had repeatedly promised to remain 
peaceful and had us often broken their word ; so now when 
they began to grow restless again, the king decided to make 
an end of the matter. He sent a strong force into their terri¬ 
tory', killed 4, too men and took several thousand prisoners. 
The territory was divided into four administrative districts. 

Iu 1115 the king developed a fad. He became an enthu¬ 
siastic botanist. He ransacked the kingdom ior rare and 
beautiful plants and sent them to China in exchange for many 
kinds that were not indigenous. 

We have now arrived 2t the threshold of events which 
were destined to result iD the foundiug of a great dynasty. 
In order to explain we must go back a few years. Early iu 
this dynasty a Koryu monk from P‘yOng-yang, named Kcutu- 
jun, had fled, for some reason not stated, to the town of 
A-ji-go among the Yu-jin tribe. He bad there married a Yii- 
jin woman and gotten a son whom he named Ko-ev. 1 . He in 
turu begot Whal-ra, and to him were born many sons, the 
eldest of whom was Hyo-ri-bal aud the second Youg-ga. The 
laiter was unusually bright and popular and eventually be¬ 
came chief; but on his death the son of his brother Hyo-ri- 
bal, named O-a-sck, took his place. O-a-sok died and his 
younger brother, A-gol-t'a, became chief. Yu-jin was a*, this 
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time a small weak tribe under the sway of the Ki-taxi court, 
but now the masterly genius of A-gol-t'a had come to her 
help, matters were dcstiued to assume a different complexion. 

It was now in 1114 that the little tribe of YG-jin broke 
off its allegiance to Kitan and prepared to carve out a career 
for he.rseif nnder her great leader. Soon an envoy came in 
haste from the capital of Kitan oommanding the king to stand 
ready to drive back the Yii-jin tribe if they attempted to es¬ 
cape into his territory, for the emperor of Kitan was about 
to chastise his recalcitrant vassal. 

The next year A-gol-t'a with sublime presumption pro¬ 
claimed himself emperor and named his kiugdom Kiu. At 
the same time he changed his own name to Min. 

The Kitan emperor sent again demanding a contingent 
of KoryG troops. After anxious consultation it w f as decided 
to keep the soldiers near home and guard the interests of 
KorvD. In the war betweeD Kitan and Kin the former were 
severely handled and again appealed to Koryu for help, but 
now with no hope of success. 

The next year, nx6, a KoryO envoy Yun Euu-suu was 
sent to the Kitan court but he did not return, so a second 
one was dispatched to learn the cause. The fact is. the first 
envoy had fallen into the hands of a new power named Wun 
which had been set up in eastern Kitan by a man named Ko 
Ybug-ch'ang- Wat was still raging between Kitau and Kiu 
and the whole country was in a state of turmoil and con¬ 
fusion. The second envoy from KoryG fell into the hands of 
the WOn people but got. out of the difficulty by promptly 
stating that he was accredited to them by the king of KoryO: 
and he forthwith laid out his present. This made the upstart 
“emperor” of WOn wild with delight and, loading the envoy 
with rich presents, he sent him back home. Instead of going 
back to the king, however, the envoy returned secretly to his 
own home, and it was only by accident that the king learned 
of his return. When he did learn of it he sent for the man 
and inflicted summary punishment. Of course the Wun 
people liberated the other envoy and sent him home. Him 
also the king pnnished for having saved his life by seemingly 
offering allegiance to WO11, 

The emperor of China, sent an envoy to KoryG with gifts 
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of musical instruments and took advantage of the occasion to 
ask the Koryfi king about the Kitan people. The king au- 
swered. “Of ail the savage tribes they 7 are the worst. ’' When 
this reply reached the Chinese court some of the courtiers 
:said that the king of Koryfi was trying to ke?p Chinn from 
knowing Kitan, since there was treasure there which Koryfi 
wanted to secure for herself. The emperor therefore sent 
and made an alliance with Kitan. which, a? thesequel shows, 
cost him dear. 

Kitan was being hard pressed by Kin, and Gen. Ya 
Rvul-lyiing wanted to escape and find asylum somewhere, so 
the king seut him a verbal invitation to come to Koryu. He 
replied that he could not do so without a written invitation. 
The Koryfi statesmen feared that this covered some kind of 
trickerv and the written invitation was uot seut. 

Koryu desired to put out a feeler to see how she stood 
with the Kin power so she sent a message saying “The 
district of P‘o-ju is rightfully KoryCi texritory and we should 
be pleased to have it turned over to us.” The answer was 
given without an hour’s delay “Certainly, take it and do 
with it as you wish.” Evidently the great Kin leader did 
not intend to let a single district stand between him and the 
good-will of a power which might cause hhn serious trouble 
while he was prosecuting his designs upon China. 

The year ended with a great feast at the capital of Koryfi 
at which dancing girls from all parts of the country congre¬ 
gated. The records say that they catne “in clouds” which 
indicates the social status of the. country. Buddhism had 
her representative in every home, but no severe asceticism 
would seem to have characterized the people, if this report is 
true. 

The year 1117 beheld repeated triumphs of the Kin 
leader over the Kitan forces, the flight of the Kitan general 
Ya Ryul-lyung by boat, the burning of the Kitan fleet and the 
cession to Koryfi of two more districts, thus placing her border 
again at the Yalu River. Bui this concession was of design 
for i: was followed by a letter from the Kin court which read 
as follows : “The eider brother, the Emperor oi Ihe Great Kin. 
to the younger brother, the king o; KoryCi ; we were a small, 

weak tribe and were badly treated by the Kitan power but 
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now we are about to destroy it. The King of Koryu must 
now trake with us a firm treaty which shall be binding to the 
ten thousandth generation/ 

This met v\ith an almost universal negative among the 
.vise-heads of Koryu, but one voice was beard saying “They 
may he in a position to do us grczit harm and we should 
comply with this demand.’ 1 The latter opinion did not 
prevail. Three years later another envoy came from the 
king of Kin with gifts hut the accompanying letter was couched 
in low language which was construed into an insult and 
was answered in the same tone. The ktug then hastened u> 
repair the fortresses in the north and to increase the height 
of the wall stretching across the country; but the Kin em¬ 
peror sent and forbade it. When he received as answer the 
question “What affair is it of yours ?*' he kept his temper and 
did not press the demand for he was anxious jnst then to be 
on good terms with his southern neighbor. 

We must not imagine that these years were barren of 
events of importance within the bounds of Kory it heiself. 
Splendid monasteries were built, notably the beautiful An-wha 
monastery ; embassies and gifts were received from China ; 
the king made trips to P‘yiiitg-yang and Han-yang. In 
spite of the height to which Buddhism had climbed, we read 
in the annals that the king frequented Lhe society of dancing 
girls to such an extent that he drew down upon himself the 
censnre of one of his highest officials, whom he consequently 
banished. 

in 1123 the king’s son Hfi, posthumous title In-joug. 
came to the throuc. A11 official, Yi Ja-gyfim, who had risen 
to the highest position under the former king seemed to think 
himself in a sense on an equality with the young king now on 
the throne, and wanted to have him bow to him, but the other 
officials interfered and prevented it. In order to make his posi¬ 
tion the more secure, and to strengthen his influence over the 
king, Yi Ja-gyOm bestowed upon him his four daughters 
to wife. Naturally he incurred the bitter enmity of the other 
officials, who sought means for destroying him, but without 
success. As a last resort they sent a band of soldiers to the 
palace to kill him. But he escaped to his private house, tak¬ 
ing the king with him. From that place he governed the 
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land as lie wished. Finding the king an incumbrance he tried 
to do away with him by the use of poisoned bread, hut some¬ 
one warned the king, and instead of eating the braid he threw 
it out of the window and thi magpies, which soon discovered it. 
fell dead on the spot. Thereupon the king sent a secret mes¬ 
sage to one of his generals aud soon the traitor was travelling 
southward into exile and all his connections aud followers 
were put where they could do no more harm. 

It was in the third year of this King. 1124, that the Kin 
armies finally overthrew the Kitan power. The false report 
•came to Korvti that China had defeated the Kin forces and 
that the leader of the defeated power was coming to find 
asvlnai in Kory a. The king was advised by some to take 
this opportunit> of dealing Kin v staggering blow, but the 
more cautious advised delay until the report should be 
authenticated. This was fortunate, for the report proved 
false. 

It was in 1126 that the northern Sung dynasty came to 
an end at the hands of the all-conquering Kin. The records 
state that Kin leaders carried the last emperor of the Sung 
dynasty away and set up one Chang Pang-ch'ang as king in 
his stead, and changed the name of the dynasty to Ch'o. 
When this had been effected the Kin emperor sent Gen. 

Vn Ryul Kn-genm to Koiyfl bearing his commands to the 
king, but what those commands were the records do Dot tell. 

The influence which priestcraft bad exercised iu Koryu 
was well illustrated by a monk Mvo-chung of P'yurg-yang 
who told the King that there was no more "'king Spirit” in 
the soil of Song-do, but if he should move the capital to 
P'vDug-yang the Kitan. Kin and .Sung would all become sub 
ject 1 o him. The king believed every word of this and or 
dere.i a palace to be built there for his occupancy. A year or 
so later, after sending the Kin court his abject submission, 
he essayed to move to the northern city by boat, but a fresh 
breeze sprang up and he quickly changed his mind and hur¬ 
ried back to Song-do. The coastwise: trade must have been 
of considerable importance, for we read that the water on the 
bar :«t Hong-ju harbor, was too shallow for boats cf large 
burden to cross, so the king f ,: 1 several thousand men 
to work to deepen the channel ; but to no effect. 
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The figbl between Confucianism and Buddhism went 
steadily on. The king was the puppet of the latter blit 
could not always carry out his plans. He wanted to take 
away the support of Confurian schools and turn over the funds 
to the monks, but this called out such a storm of remonstran¬ 
ces that he. hastened to recall the order. He had not forgot¬ 
ten the flattering words of the monk Mvo-chuug, and now in 
1130 he took occasion to visit the city of P‘yhng-yang. 
The tricky monk had made preparation for bis coming. 
Hollow loaves of bread were prepared with holes in their sides 
after the style of a Jack-o'-lantern. Oil was placed inside 
and as the king approached the town at dusk these were 
floated down the stream, and the oil on the water, shining in 
the light of the setting sun. reflected all the hues erf the 
raiubow. The monk told the king that this was the dragon’s 
breath. This was to convince the king of the truth of 
his former statement. But the king r s attendants were scep¬ 
tical and sent messengers who returned with the bread floats, 
thus unmasking the trickster. They demanded the head of 
the monk but the king did not consent. 

Foiled in this the ambitious monk laid new plans. In 
1135 they were ready to be put iu execution. Together with 
a fellow traitor, Cho Kvvang, he massed soldiers at P’vung- 
yaug and set up a kingdom of his own which he named 

Ta-xvi. lie called the army the “Celestial Army,'‘perhaps to 
keep them in good humor. The government forces easily 
overcame these insurrectionary forces and Cho Kwang, find¬ 
ing that the end was approaching, tried to buy pardon by 
cutting off tbe head of the monk and bringing it to the 
capital. The king forgave him, but no sooner had he Te-en- 
tered the gates of B'yung-yang than he raised the staudard 
of revolt again. The royal forces laid siege to the city, 
and haviug broken dowu a portion of the wall effected an 
entrance. Cho Kwang, seeing that there was no longer any 
chanceof safety, set file to his house and perished in the 3 amcs. 

We 6nd in the records the curious statement that 
the law against murder was revised, making that crime 
a greater one than the killing of a cow. The following 
year there was a Buddhistic festival at which 30,000 monks 
were present. 
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The Founding of the Korea Dynasty. 


Korea, the English name of this country, is taken 
from the name of the country while under the dynasty (y 18- 
1392. a.d. } prior to the present one, whose capital was Song- 
do (1). There are several books extant, claiming to be his¬ 
tories of that interesting period. The following is a literal 
translation from the Song-gvung-ji (2) (5 vols.J and is given 
as a specimen of what a student of history has to wade through 
and select his data from. 

An antecedent o: T'ft-jo (3) u timed Ho Gyfltig (4) an¬ 
nounced that he was the SQo-gol Chang gun 15) "General 
of the Fata Ril»•-' (a name given to Song-do on account of the 
peculiar formation of its mountains). He and his wife moved 
from Pflk-tu Mountain (6) to Pu-so Mountain (7) now Soug- 
ak Mountain (&)- He was very rich and took much delight 
in shooting with the bow and in hunting with fjleons. One 
day in company with nine neighbours he went out hunting ; 
dusk fell while they were yet a loug way from home and. be¬ 
ing unable to keep the road in the dark, they went into a 
cave and slept. Their slumbers were much disturbed by the 
roaring of a tiger. At daybreak they were horrified to find 
the tiger crouching at the mouth of the cave ; exit was im¬ 
possible, The ten men said to each other "The tiger will cat 
ns up !" Many suggestions were.made as to what had best 

U> gtf. <*) <3 *HL, 14) <5) **«FS|L (6) 
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be (lone ; it was at last decided that each should throw liis hat 
at the tiger, and should the beast take one of the hats, its 
owner was to go forward and engage the tiger whilst the rest 
escaped. Taking torn, according to their rank, each took off 
his bat and threw it at tiger Ho GyOng s was seized I He 
climbed out while the others remained trembling in the cave. 

lie fought with the tiger, which lost its looting, fell into 
the cave and set upon the nine men. Ho GyBng went lo the 
town of P'yhng-na (1) to tell the fate of his companions and 
to get assistance in burying their remains. At the time of the 
burial he gave a great feast to the .Spirit of the Mountain. 
The spirit came out and said : “I ata a widow and will marry 
the General of the Fan Ribs, whom I will appoint a great 
emperor, to govern the spirits of this mountain. M From that 
time the spirit and Ho Gvung were lost .sight of. Though 
living in a secret place Ho GyOug did not forget his former 
wife ; he was continually with her in his dreams. After a 
while she had a son whom sbe called Chang-ch'ung (2}. who 
when he became a man was very clever and had an awe-inspir¬ 
ing presence. lie married Kii-s<>-eui (5). the daughter of 
a rich man who lived near the West River. They made their 
home in a defile of the O-gwan Mountain (4). One day a 
magician, who was going by, saw Chang-ch'ung and said to 
him : “If you move your house to the sonth side of the moun¬ 
tain, plant pine trees there and cover the rocks, the three na¬ 
tions will become one." He followed this advice, moved his 
house and planted trees here, there and everywhere on the 
new site. Accordingly the mountain was called Soug-ak or 
Fine Tree Peak (5). 

Chaugch'tmg bad two sons. The younger, Po-yuk (6), 
while still quite young, went to Chi-ii (7) Mountain in 
Ch 01 -la Province to study. After bis return home be dreamt 
that he was standing at the top of the Kok-yOng (8) and 
saw the three kingdoms spread out before him as though 
they were a silver colored sea. When ii was day he told his 
dream to his brother. Yi Che-geun, (9} who said : “You arc 
one to prop up the pillars of Heaven.” (i. c. Your descendants 

(X) -m ( 2 ) ( 3 ) (4) (5) M, (*) 

(7) »iii. (*) (9) &m- 
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shall be kings). Po-vuk married bis neice and they went to 
Ma-ga-apto live. A magician from Sil-la saw him and said ; 
“If you live here you will certainly have an emperor of the 
Great Tang (China) as your son-in-law. Two months after 
this a second daughter was born to them, and they called her 
Chiu-eui (1). She was very beautifui, talented and wise. 

Before Suk-jongbecame king (Tang Dynasty, China—he 
reigned 756-765 a.d.) in the Kye-sa (2) year, of a preceeding 
reign, he went to see the “famous mountains and streams." 

After travelling several (lays in a junk he sailed up a western 

branch of the Ta-dong (3) river. When the tide turned he 
was stranded 011 a mud bank, and o') attempting to go ashore 
he found the :nuJ so slippery that he could not walk ; so be¬ 
took his money out of the boat, scattered it on the mud and 

thus was able to walk to dry ground. From that time on the 
branch has been called the Tou-gff (4) Money Stream After 
h few days he wcut to Song-gol (5) Song-do, and pul up at 
Po-yuk’s house. He found his landlord’s daughter Chio-cui 
was extremely beautiful and he loved her from the first. 
Suk-jong was destined to be one of the "Great Ones" of Tang 
(China) and being of a mind to return thither he one day 
said to Chiu-eui “1 am one of the precious ones of the Tang 
(Dynasty), I entrust iny bow aud arrow to you," and left 
her. A few days later her sou. Cbak-ehe-gcuo (6) was born : 
he grew up to be clever, able and strong beyond the average. 
When he asked of his mother who his lather was, she replied : 
"He is one oi the great ones of the Tang Country but 1 do 
not know his name.” One day Chak-che-geun said: “lam 
sixteen and would like to learn archery.' His mother gave 
him the bow and arrows left by his father; be was greatly 
pleased with his new possession and went out to try it. He 
shot one hundred airows and got one hundred bull’s eyes ! 

being desirous of finding his father he took passage on 0 
merchant vessel : after travelling for several days they came 
to a certain place where the winds and waves were so high 
that ihe boat could go 110 further. In theii fear o' shipwreck 
the sailors endeavored to conciliate the Spiiit of the Storm and 
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were told that there was a nan from Ko-rn'i among the pass¬ 
engers and that if they would send bin: from the boat the 
storm would cease. Chak-cbe-geun took his Low and airows. 
jumped into the sea and swain to a rock near by While sit¬ 
ting upon the rock an old man appeared to hini and saic : ' I 
am the Dragon King of the Western Sea. ever\ da\ an uhl 
:ox comes down from the sky and as he sits upon this rock he 
beats a drum ^nd recites the Ong-jong (i) classic. M\ head 
iches ; I cannot endure it any more. If you see the fox I 

want vou to tone good cnni and kill him.” Chak-ch-geun 
promised that he would certainly wait there ; before long he 
espied the old fox coming from the north-west. Watching 
his opportunity he pulled his bow ; the string hummed: the 
fox was hit and fell dead. The old man was immensely 
pleased; lie ie <1 Clink-che-geun into the \\ a u-t Palace and. 
thanking him, said : '‘Sir, vou have relieinl me of my great 
trouble. T will reward vour virtue. Have you a desire to go 
to the Tang Country in the West and seek your father the 
Bmperor? You must take with you seven precious things, 
tor then you will return Kast and receive your mother with 
honor.” Cbak-ehe-genn replied : “I have a desire to b; king 
of the Kastern Land" (Ko-ryO). Then said the oldman 
“Your grandson shall be king of the .Eastern Land.” Know¬ 
ing from this that it was not the purpose of heaven that he 
should be king, he said not a word. From behind him an old 
woman asked “Why do you not marry thculd man’s daughter?” 
He immediately asked the old man to give him bus daughter. 
Chb-miu-eui 12) to Vie his wife. He consented and as a dower 
gave her sewn kinds of precious things. The dragon's 
daughter said to Cilia k-clie-geuii "Ask tn\ father at once to 
give, you his willow walking stick and the golden pig." On 
account of these words Vie begged these two things of the old 
man. who said : "These two things are the most precious of 
all to me I cannot give yon both, to take the golde n jug 

Chak-che-geun took the dragon's daughter, the seven 
valuables and the golden pig : departing from the Water 
Palace he came to the North East mountain of KS-jn (5:. One- 
day as he was digging into the earth with the silver cover of a 
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rice bowl, water sprung up ; this is the great well of K 4 ju. 
After they had lived here for a year the golden pig would not 
go into his stye ; they followed the pig and came to the South 
side of the Song-ak Mountain. There they built a house 
and dug a well just outside the door. The dragon’s daughter 
used this well as a passage-way to and from the Water Palace. 
This is the well 011 the north side of the Kwang-myung Sft (1). 
His wife made him promise that he would uot look into the 
well after her, threatening not to return if he did so. One 
day lie followed her secretly mid peeped iuto the well after she 
and her little daughter had gone into it. They were changed 
into yellow' dragons surrounded by five colored clouds, black, 
white, red. blue, yellow. He was afraid and did not speak. 
Whet: the wife returned she was angry and said : “It is honor¬ 
able that husband and wife should keep faith with one an¬ 
other ; because you have broken the covenant, I will remain 
no longer here.” At once, together with her little daughter, 
she changed into a dragon, went down the well and did nor 
return. Until he was old, Cliak-che-geun lived close by the 
Song-yi (2) Mountain. The. following posthumous title was 
conferred upon him: “The Resolute Ancestor of Brilliant 
Glory" His wife they called : "The First Glorious Queen. ‘ 
They had four sons of whom the oldest was Yung (3). 

Yung, when he became a man, had a very great intellect, 
he conquered the three countries of the Han. Once a beautiful 
maiden appeared to him in a dream, and he promised to marry 
her. While travelling along the road fTorr. Song-ak to Yfing-nn 
city he met a girl just like the one he had promised himself to 
in his dream. He married her. although it was impossible to 
find out anything about her antecedents. The peopde called 
her “The Dream Lady." Yung moved to Song-ak and built 
a house on the south side of the mountain. This was the 
YGn-gybng Rung (4). A Buddhist Priest, named To-su:i (5). 
went by and asked “How it it that you bow millet in a place 

where hemp should be grown ?" The Dream Lady beard this 
and told her husband, and he innr.edisitely sent out aft?’* the 
priest and asked him what was the meaning of his remark. 
To-stln said ;—“Looking at the properties of the ground. I so¬ 
il) <*> m. Hi: <3) K. {4) X£«, & Sift. 
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it ha? a gre.it destiny.” Nert year a “I-Joly Child” (i. e. a 
future king) will be born to you, he is to be called Kon (i). 
Whereupon the priest immediately walked away. This was 
in 877 a.i>. and the fourth moou. Recogoiziug these words 
to be of spiritual origin Pung pondered them. In the course 

of time a man child was born to them and he became the first 

king of united Ko-rvft. 


The Queen of Quelpart. 

A novel with the above name has recently appeared in 
serial form in the Chauiau/fuav, from the pen of Archer 
Butler llnlbert. It 1$ apparent to those who know Korea 
that the Quelpart was put into the. litle for alliterative pur¬ 
poses, for the scenery described and the customs of the 
people are purely Korean. This novel is in no sense an 
historical novel and yet there, are just enough allusions to 
past events in Korea to make it evident that those events or 
at least their surroundings had exerted a powerful influence 
on the writer's mind. The story has nothing to say about 
Lhc island named in the title. Pci haps the author, by 
synecdoche, named the part for the whole ; for the setting is 
thoroughly and consistently Korean. 

The tale opens in Washington where a young American 
army officer is starting for the Far Fast or. some mission that 
remains a mystery till otj the steamer lie opens his sealed in¬ 
structions and learns that he is: to act as aide to a certain Col. 
Oran off, who is in command of the guard at the Russian 
Legation at the capital of "Quelpart.” The colonel’s daugh¬ 
ter Dnlcine is, by the merest chance, a passenger od the same 
steamer and the hero renews his former acquaintance with her 
to such good effect that before the journey is’ over they reach a 
most important and interesting understanding which depends 
wholly upon her father’s acquiescence* 

They reach the capital of "Quelpart” and find that the 
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king of tile country is residing temporarily at the Russian 
Legation atid that the preparations art almost completed for 
the burial of the murdered queen. The magnificent cere¬ 
mony is to come off in a few days. The body of the queen i* 
bang kept at a celebrated monastery on Lynx Island, forty 
miles from the. capital. II Roue Island were ten times as 
large and the hill ten times as high it would answer the de¬ 
scription of Lynx Island to a nicety. • 

The king of “Quelpart" is much exercised in mind by 
tile fact that it has become known that the emissaries of the 
Chinese, at the instigation of Prince Tuan, are bent or. 
preventing the obsequies, by fair means or foul. The Russians 
are equally determined that the ceremony shall be a success. 
This part of the plot rests upon the Quelpurtian notion that 
if any accident befalls the body of a dead king: or queen the 
dynasty will become extinct. This is apparently what the 
Chinese are intent upon and the body of the queen is being 
watched with the must sedulous care bv the monks of ibe 
monastery and by Quelpart’s most trusted generals. 

The time has now come to bring up the royal sarcopha¬ 
gus from Lynx Island to the capital. Col. Qranoff puts our 
hero at the head of a strong body of Cossacks who arc to 
guard the royal remains in transit to the capital, and charges 
him to defend the precious charge even with his very life. 

The young American fcclj r.urc that or. the success of his 
mission depends his obtaining the hand of his dulcinea Dul- 
cine 

This band of Cossacks with the hero at their head make 
their way lo the seashore opposite Lynx Island. Every 
thing seems quiet, and so leaving the Cossacks to await his re¬ 
turn the goes to make a preliminary survey of the monastery, 
which is perched bigh up among the mountains. He finds 
everything correct and decides, on his return, to leave the 
Cossacks at the fco: of the mountain to receive the precious 
casket when he and the Korean generals briug il down. He 
returns to the monastery and is busy with the work when a 
tremendous explosion occurs which kills scores of Koreans 
and completely wrecks the building. The body is lost and 
with it the young American’s Lope of winning Dulcine. 
But he discovers that the casket to which the bodv was to be 
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transferred is not destroyed. He takes it and. with the help of 
some startled natives who have no idea o: what it should contain, 
carries it down to the sea. And so lie makes his way back 
to the capital where he is pounced upon by Orauoff and con¬ 
gratulated so heartily that he dares not tell that the enoket 
contains nothing. But he confesses to Dulciue and. as the 
mistake is sure to be discovered, is in despair of securing bci 
hand. She is as much interested in preventing such a 
misfortune as he is and comes to :he fore by offering to 
personate the body ol the queen in the casket. As it happens, 
she resembles the queen very closely and manages to secure 
the proper vestments in which to act her part. The hero 
promises to be at the tomb and arrange so that at the very 
last, before the great monolith is settled to its place on the 
tomb, he shall be there and secure her release from the 
casket 

Things go ail right up to the climax, but just at the mo¬ 
ment when he should have been on hand to release her. the 
Chinese emissaries maudge to kidnap him and carry hiui 
away to the hills. Dnlcine is thus imprisoned in the tomb, 
but as there are enormous quantities of baited meats and 
fruits buried with her and the tomb space is very large it is 
possible for her to live tor several days. 

Among the mountains the verv adventurous young 
American manages to escape from his captors and* after 
several curious escapades gets back to the city. Beneath the 
floor of the little temple beside the royal tomb a narrow passage 
leads to the tomb itself into which there is no door, but only 2 
small aperture heax'tly barred. How the hero succeeds in 
duping the guards, gaining access Lo the tomb and releasing 
tire girl, who is nearly smothered in confections, we rued no*, 
relate here, but if will be sufficient to say that the wed¬ 
ding comes duly ofl. as it ought in every well regulated 
novel. 

It is true that the. plot is somewhat startling ar- some 
of the conventionalities of Que'parrean society are mildly 
shocked, and yet the story hangs together well, the im¬ 
agination i* flattered by being put through all its paces and 
many of the descriptions of scenery and customs are the best 
we have seen in regard to “Quclpart.” 
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The Wizard of Ta-bak San. 

An ignorant wood-gatherer once lived under the slope of 
TS-bSk San in Chul-la Province. Standing one morning in 
his door-way be saw a handsome old gentleman, part way up 
the slope, waving his hand and beckoning for him to follow. 
Tlic woodsnu:: obeyed the summons and hurried after the old 
gentleman who made his way through the woods with such 
agility that even the woodsman couid scarcely keep pace 
with him. Every few moments the mysterious figure would 
turn aud beckon again and the woodsman, as though fascin¬ 
ated, had tio power to disobey. 

The two at last gaiued the very center of the mountain 
cluster and entered the dense shadow of a jungle so thick 
that one could not see ten feet from the park. Here the old 
gentleman allowed the woodsman to overtake him, and as he 
did so there appeared, in an opening in the glade, the form of 
a small but elegant building fitted up in the most approved 
style of Korean architecture. The old mail silently entered 
with his awe-struck guest. There they round a beautiful 
young woman setting out a repast which made the poor 
woodsman open his eves with wonder. Never had he beheld 
such delicate viands nor such profusion and variety. 

The old gentleman pressed the timid rustic to scat him 
self and partake oi the banquet and excused himself on the 
ground that it was necessary for bin* io go on h short limiting 
expedition. H-_ asked the woodsman to stay and take charge 
of the house fora day 01 two until he should return. The 
Korean Is seldoui indisposed to profit by his good luck and 
the woodsman found no difficulty in adapting himself to the 
new and delightful surroundings. Ti was not for luiu to 
question the source of all Hick- good things but to enjoy them. 
The old man look his departure leaving the woodsman busy 
at work ou the AnA-su, iu-bu. chu-o-A, vav-kuui, :a •*!/:. t.'iong* 
buk-ki, chon-gii'Q.hang-jiing and other dainties, many of which 
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had never before tickled bis palate. After eating to his heart’s 
content he threw himself back upon an embroidered cushion, 
filled a silver pipe with tobacco and resigned himself to the 
most pleasant contemplation. A man of greater intellectual 
power would have questioned the reality of such luxury in 
the heart of a forest and would have been more or less uneasy 
aCaput the outcome of the adventure; for the philosophical 
min'd perceives that we do not get the good tilings of life for 
nothing. But not so with the woodsman. His motto was to 
take things as they come and ignore the fact that presently 
the bftU will be presented. 

The next day the old gentleman returned from his hunt¬ 
ing trip bringing good proof of his marksmanship iu sundry 
deer, wild-boar, rabbits and birds; but he brought something 
better still. It was a bag of wild mountain ginseng roots, in 
a single one of which is concentrated the virtues of the whole 
Korean pharmacopoeia. As a single root represents the value 
of several hundred dollars this bag-full was enough to make 
the woodsman stare. 

The old gentleman made nothing of it however but went 

to work preparing some of the game for the table. The feast 
which followed would have graced a royal table and otir 
woodsman attacked it with, it is safe to say, more than a 
royal appetite. When an end was reached, not of the viands 
but of the woodsman's capacity, the old gentleman asked 
him if he would do him a favor. Of course he would; 
anything in the woodsman’s power was at the service of his 
host. 

"What T want." said Lhe old man deliberately “is to buy 
a thousand bags of salt, but I am too old to undertake the 
journey to IJlsan on the coast wlieie the sail is made. If you 
could take this bag of ginseng and trade it for the salt and 
bring the latter and deliver it to me on the edge of this forest 
I should consider it a great kindness. The ginseng may 
bring more than the salt casts but iu that case you are wel¬ 
come to the balance.” 

"A thousand bags of salt!” exclaaed the wondering 
woodsman. What in the world could be done with a thou¬ 
sand hags of sail in this wilderness? The old gentleman 
hastened to add : 
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“When you have delivered the salt I w»Ij tell you h!1 
about it/' 

The woodsman was not unnaturally elated with his mis¬ 
sion, for it meant a handsome fortune for himself, after the 
salt had been bought and delivered. Shouldering the precious 
bag he hastened down the path aud through the forest. The 
third day saw him driving a bargain with the salt makers of 
I.Jlsan and the following day a long Hue of ponies, each with a 
bag of salt on either side bis packsaddle. could be seen wind¬ 
ing over the hills- and through the valleys of southern Korea. 
The woodsman strode merrily at their head singing snatches 
of song and building if not castles at least good solid tile 
houses in the air. 

At last he reached the edge of the forest at the render 
vous appointed. The ropes were thrown ofT and the salt- 
bags came to the ground simultaneously with a thud. The 
old gentleman appeared from the depths of the woods, smiling. 
After thanking the woodsman for liis services he said: 

“You want to know now why 1 purchased all this salt. 
I will tel'l you how you can find out. Go sixty H to the west 
until you come to a little stream across which there is a bridge. 
At this point you will meet a man riding a donkey. Ask 
him what the salt is for aud he will tell you.” 

With a kindly smile and a benevolent wave of the hand 
he sent the mystified but happy woodsman on his way. The 
long line of ponies came on, unloaded, except for the money 
which was to form the woodsman's wealth. Coming to the 
place indicated he saw a man of venerable aspect crossing the 
bridge on a doukev. 

The woodsman had not forgotten his manners even if lie 
had become rich. sr> bowing low be asked the rider to alight, as 
there was something he had to ask. The old gentleman com¬ 
plied and dismounting sat down beneath a pine tree by the 
road side. 

The woodsman began his story and as he went on the old 
man appeared more and more agitated. He began to sway 
from side to side ar.d moan as if ia physical pain, b»l when the 
woodsman made mention of the salt the old gentleman broke 
down completely and sobbed and wailed as ir he had just piled 
the earth over bis father’s grave. 
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The woodsman finished his tale anrl stood in amazement 
waiting an explanation of a is listener's emotion. Something 
serious was evidently tits matter, for the old man kept 
crying;— 

“Tt is all over then ! all is lost! alas that I should have 
lived to see the day !" 

Alter a while he mastered his feelings enough to explain 
to the now thoroughly frightened woodsman the significance 
of all these mysterious things. — 

"You must know lirst of al!, 1 ' said the old gentleman, 
"that the being you met in the forest, and who gave you this 
commission, is no man at all but a fox who. having lived fur 
1500 years, is able to assume any shape at will. Nov. it i.*, the 
nature of this evil beast that its power for evil i* limiter! until 
It shall have eaten a thousand bugs of rice. Then its evil in¬ 
fluence cannot be thwarted. For fifty years 1 bnve been fight¬ 
ing his baneful influence in this kingdom of KorvO and with 
some success, but now alas ! there is no more hope ' 1 will 

return tc my master the king and resign my office of tiinister 
and retire to my home to die. The tali o: the dynasty is at 
hand." 

When the woodsman realized how lie had been made 
tool to bring about this unheard-ol calamity he could find no 
words to answer. His wealth was worse than useless to him 
He felt as if it hung around his neck like a millstone. So 
he fled away across .be fields leaving the horses with the loads 
of money at the mercy of the drivers. And where he went 
and what his end was no man knows. The old man who 
opened his eves was the renowned Chong Mong-jn. celebrated 
in the annals of Koryu and one of the marked names ::: Ko¬ 
rea's long list of literati. 

It is known to every one how he worked and planned to 
prevent the KoryO dynasty from falling and how at last he 
icl! pierced by the assassins knife on Ch’in-jtlk bridge a: Song 
do where still justice keeps red the blood upon the stone un 
til the crime l>e expiated. 
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Review. 

We have received a copy of the Proceedings oj the Genera! 
Conference of Protestant Missionaries in Japan, held in Tokyo 
Oct. 24-31. 1900. This is a crown octavo volume of 1048 pp. 
from the Methodist Publishing; House, Tokyo. The title ex¬ 
plains the contents of the work but it gives no hint of the 
very great value of the papers which are here printed, in full 
and which were prepared with evident care by the leadiug 
missionaries in Japan. The scope of the undertaking can he 
gauged by the fact that forty-two different organisations were 
represented in the conference, by souie 380 delegates, all of 
whom were foreigners. Two or more papers were read on 
each of The following topics : General Historical Review' oi 
Missionary Work since 1883; Evangelistic Work ; Methods 
of Evangelistic Work: Special Mission Fields within the 
Empire; Educational Results and Prospects; Christianity and 
the Educational Classes ; Religion in the Home and Work 
among Children : Christian Literature in Japan ; Revision and 
Circulation of the Scriptures in Japan ; Social Movements ; 
Self-support: Is the Evangelization of Japan in the Present 
Generation Possible ? 

The discussion of resolutions OJ. interdenominational 
comity and other important topics is given in full. Tbe ex¬ 
tensive appendices give necrological reports of twenty-one 
different societies : important additions to the Historical Re¬ 
view : list of places where there are churches or preaching 
places : full statistical reports. The great value oi this work 
is enhanced by seven full-page illustrations, giving the pictures 
of over fifty prominent missionaries in Japan, past and 
present. 

The perusal of this book will impress one with the truth 
of the statement made in its preface that “There is no class 
of social phenomena more interesting and instructive than 

those within the observation of the Christian missionary ; .and 
W'hen men come to see. as the missionary sees, how powerfully 
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the thought* -vHicii Christianity has brought to Japan have 
affected the habit of mind and the social ideas of the Japan¬ 
ese people, they most be led to a revision of many of the dicta 
which duriug recent years have passed for truths.” 

This work is a most valuable addition to missionary 
literature «u<l should be in the library of every missionary tn 
the Fat Hast. It can be obtained from the Methodist Publish¬ 
ing House. Tokyo, at a cost of Y2.50, which includes post- 
age. 


Odds and Ends. 


Horse Sense. 


The second son of T'fijong Tll-wang, who 
sat upon the throne of Korea 1401-1419 A.l>. 
was called Prince Yaug-yBug. His descendants for many 
generations lived outside the South Gate of Seoul just op¬ 
posite the K wan-wang-rnyo, or Temple to the God of War. 
As time went on they became very poor and were in the direst 
straits. They could get no official position and, being gentle- 
wen, they could not think of tarnishing their illustrious name 
by working for a living. Jost in front of tire gate, facing 
the gate of the temple opposite, grew three tall and conspicu¬ 
ous fir trees. At the time to which we refer the head of the 
family was Yl Chvgwang and be had the utmost difficulty in 
making ends Creel. 

Oue day a monk came by and, pausing before the gate, 
addressed the owner of tile place with these strange words, 
"If you will cut down those three fir tree* you will f.oon 
attain great wealth.” 

It did not seem at all likely \jut Yi C.hi-gwang was deter¬ 
mined to let no opportunity slip for mending his fortuues; so he 
called his servants and had the trees felled immediately. The 
very uwt day the king happened to make a visit to the tem¬ 
ple and was surprised to set the familiar trees lying on the 
ground. He asked who lived in the house and hating sum¬ 
moned Mr. Yi asked about his family. • The result was that 
the king made him prefect of Ko-yang, a district twelve miles 
west ol Seoul. 
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In the performance of his magisterial functions he showed 
marvelous skill. The following anecdote illustrates his re¬ 
markable penetration. One day a young lad came to him in 
great haste leading a sorry looking horse. The boy said that 
the night before, while hr slept, another groom had stolen his 
horse and left this poor animal in its place He craved the 
help of the magistrate in recovering his lost property. 

The prefect sat bent in thought for a few moments and 
then said. 


"I will give you a peck of salt which you must put before 
this horse to-uight and let him eat all he will; then in the 
morning loose him and follow him wherever he goes. Yon 
will had your lost horse withiu two da vs.” 

The boy followed these directions, and when he let the 

horse the next morning it started straight for Seoul. 

Passing through the city it proceeded to the. village of Waug- 
sirn-yi outside the East Gate. At last it cmne to the door of 
a house which was a;.ar and pushing it open with its nose it 
boldly entered. The boy followed and there, tied to the eat¬ 
ing liougb, was bis lost pony. He iuiuivdiaUdy charged the 
master of the house with having stolen it and that gentleman 
was so ashamed that he gave up the animal without question. 

The boy. amazed at his good luck, hurried back to Ko- 
yang to ask the prefect how it was that he foresaw that he 
would recover his lost horse. Tae prefect laughed and said : 

"You ought to kuow that people never water their horses 
except at home; so I made you give that other pony salt to 
make him thirsty, knowing that he would go straight to the 
home of his former master who, of course, was the mail who 
stole your horse. There is nothing strange atx>ut that, is 
there? M 


This same wise prefect was once appointed to 
pro Quo. t ^ ,€ distiict of An-byCn in Ham-gyfing province 
where he was immediately called upon la adjudicate 
a pressing case. It seems that, years before, there had been * 
wealthy resident of that district who had given pledges to 
fortune by donating large tracts of land to a celebrated *non 
astery called Suk-wang under the impression that 


if ever his descendants should be in desperate circnro stance: 
they could live at this monastery without imposition. The time 
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had new come wlieu that jenr was realized. The family had 

become poor and the young man who was its sole survivor 

plead in vain to be allowed to eat rice at the monastery on 

the strength of his grandfather's munificence, but the monks 

turned tt cold shoulder. Repeated appeal? to the magistrate 

had failed to secure hiui redress until the time came when 

this famous Vi Chi-gwang entered upon his duties as prefect. 

The young man. amidst the jeers of the yanieii-runners who 

had seen him so often repulsed, made his way resolutely to 

the office of the new prefect and laid the case before Inn.. 

* 

The wise magistrate questioned the boy closely and also 
others who were cognizant of the case. Then he sal Gown, 
took his pen in hand and wrote the following words : — 

'•The grandfather of this man gave valuable laud to the 
'King hucdiia' monastery to earn grace for his descendant, 
but when the lime fi r payment came it was withheld. Lei 
the monasten keep its "grace ' and give back the land.' 

So the foolish monks were forced to deed buck to the boy 
l»Tgc tracts of land which had been greitlv improved dui;:.>; 
their tenancy and which now afforded him .» handsome com¬ 
petency. 

When Yang-no came to the throne of Ko- 
Caught In Her _ ' .... ... , 

own Trap gu-ryO, the twelfth of the .me. he was pos¬ 
sessed of a very beautiful concubine. Her 
beauty was well known, for at that time women were not kept 
in the background so much as they are at the present day. 
It is said that her hair was nine cha long, which would be 
about fourteen feet. This may be a little exaggerated but v. 
must at least concede that phe had unu.uolly long and bcanti 
ini Itair. She and the queen were not on the most p.er.san - 
terms as may be surmised, and each spent much time m invent¬ 
ing ways and means to humiliate the other. 

At last the concubine determined tc« ri?k her whole fonntir 
ou one supreme venture ; so she sent & faithful servant out inn. 
the town to purchase two cowhides. These wert smuggle: 
into the palace under cover of night and from Then' the cor- 
cubine made a stout bag. She hid this awr.y until a favorable 
moment should arrive. At last it came, i'.he King was walk¬ 
ing in his garden in the cool of the day wt. *i .suddenly icarinl 
screams wctc heard and presently the eo. bine came flying 
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down the path with dishevelled hair, torn garments and every 
evidence of having been engaged iu a desperate struggle. 
Behind her she dragged the leather bag. She fell panting at 
the feet of the King and between her sobs she declared that 
the queen had prepared this bag intending to have her rival 
thrust into it and carried away and thrown into the river. 
She said that, s moment before, she had been seized and was 
about to be thrown into the bag when she managed to slip 
through the b :uds of her captors and escape, bringing the bag 
as evidence of the queen's murderous designs. 

The king stood quietly listening to the tragic tale. 
When it was done he said : 

"And so the queen wanted to get you out of the way. 
Well, if she wauls it of course it must be done.’’ There¬ 
upon the wicked concubine was thrown into the bag which 
she had prepared and cast into the river. The king saw 
through her artifice and punished ter severely, not so much by 
killing her as by letting scr suppose that he did it because he 
thought it was the queen’s desire. 


Editorial Comment. 

We would invite the readers of the Review to a compari¬ 
son that is not without significance at the present moment. 
From the news Calendar of this present issue it can readily 
he seen that already the dire effects of last summer's drought 
arc beginning to be felt. In district after district people who 
are ordinarily peaceable and law-abiding citizens are banding 
together and ravaging their own or neighboring localities. It 
simply means tliat hunger has driven them to the last ex¬ 
tremity. They are hardly responsible for their acts when re. 
dncecl to actual starvation. Look at the number of districts 
in which from.one to five hundred houses have been deserted 
by their occupants who have wandered off to become bandits 
or to become begg :s in the large centers. Look at the price 
of rice which no** 1 at the season when it should be cheapest 
stands at 900 casT 'measure, the equivalent of thirty-six cents. 
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Over against this picture place the '.tat&inents which are 
appearing in every issue of the Japanese papers showing that 
the rice crop of Japan this year is exceptionally fine and that 
the granaries are full to overflowing. When wt compare 
these two pictures we ask by what law either of international 
right or of humanity the. Korean Goverrment has been practi¬ 
cally compelled to raise the embargo on the export of rice. 
Was it because there was a surplus iu Korea? No. Was it 
because there was scarcity in Japan? No. Was it because 

there are n few score of Japanese merchants in the ports 
whose business would he damaged by the embargo 3 Ap¬ 
parently \es. The government took the only means in its 
power to keep what little rice was here in order to fght off 
the famine hut the Japanese denied that there was any famine 
uud demanded tangible proof of scarcity. Before the full 
effects of the calamity could be felt the Japanese belittled it 
and compelled the Government to raise the embargo. They 
wanted tangible proofs. Well, they have them now. The 
country is full of armed lawlessness. The streets of Seoul 
are unsafe after dark. The revenues of the country arc more 
than decimated. If this is true in the autumn what shall we 
see in the spring? 

„ ^ The Review is not interested in politics as such but this 
is not politics, it is a matter of life and death to a million Ko¬ 
reans in the next eight mouths. The foreign papers in Japan 
applaud the diplomatic triumph by which Korea is compelled 
to open her doors and let u portion of her desperately small 
supply of food go abroad. Those papers are not intentionally 
inhumane but they have no knowledge of the actual conditions 
in Korea. Japau ought to bt sending a million bags of rice to 
Korea to-day rather than taking a single one away. Wt have 
always maintained that Japan is Korea’s natural friend and 
ally ; that Japan can do more for Korea than any other people, 
or than all other peoples combined, and \vc still belie vu it. 
Rut it is d-scouragiug to see the utter apathy of Japan in view 
of Korea's desperate straits. Instead of aiding Korea ir tiding 
over the evil limes she puls On the screws oud helps to make 
the evil greater than it need be. 

\Vc have, been a»kcd to correct the *lalenient made in 



the October Review that Japanese policemen connived with 
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and protected Japanese thieves in despoiling ginseng fields ai 
Song-do. We will say tliat this information was given us by 
an eye-witness. The Japanese to the number of ninety went 
into the ginseng beds and helped themselves while Japanese 
policemen were present and made no effort to restrain them. 
Our statement can be deuied only under two suppositions, 
either that those ginseng beds be longed to the Japanese who 
were helping themselves, or that the owners had given them 
permission to do so; neither of these suppositions are correct. 
Even if the Japanese had paid for the ginseng in advance, 
which they had not so far as we are aware, they tad no right 
whatever to go into the beds and help themselves. They have 
redress, through their Consul, if they are injured by Koreans, 
and their action was quite inexcusable. The fact that the 
Japanese police men. or at least men in Japanese police uni¬ 
form, stood there and saw il all without offering to prevent 
it, is proof euongk of collusion. 


News Calendar. 

The embargo on rice was raised on the first of this month 
because of the strong opposition of the Japanese. The 
Japanese press teems with statements of the abundauce of 
the crop in Japan atd yet for the sake of a few Japanese mer¬ 
chants the Korean people must let the meager stock of rice go 
abroad. Next spring will be the tune to discover whether 
this is wise policy either for Korea or Japan. 

On Oct. 31 PakChe-sun, the retiring Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, left for Japan where lie will witness the fall man¬ 
oeuvres of the Japanese army. He was accompanied by Col. 
Yi Heui-du, Yi Keuk-yu! a secretary in the War Office and 
Capt. k:su Hyung-suk. 

In the north-western par. of this city an official was passing 
along the street on the night of Occ. 31 and was attacked by a 
robber in soldier’s clothes. Fortunately a policeman happened 
to conic lhal way and the thief left for parts unknown much 
to the relief of the official. 

At Hong-sun in South Ch'ung-cb'utig Province the 
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famine is very severe. More than half the people have 
wandered away in a .stale of destitution and request is made 
by the magistrate for financial help for these people. 

The Government has raised objection to the Seoul Fusau 
R. R. Co. laying their line, near the royal tombs in the vicinity 
ol hii-wiin. 

The Governor of Kaug-wha states that the famine makes 
it impossible to pay the tuxes this year amounting to 4,310,000 
case and begs that the payment be remitted for the present to 
be paid up in the future in annual installments. 

Jti the latter part of Oct. three thieves dressed in women’s 
clothes aud entered a house in Seoul and finding no tneu there 
looted the place. 

On Nov. 1st the Cliiuese Minister wrote to the Foreign 
Office asking that this Government take steps to hold in check 
Korean robbers who cross the border aDd operate on the Chin¬ 
ese side. It would be much to the point if the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment would hold iu check their own people who have been 
notorious i'or their invasion of Korea 1. soil during the last year. 

The district of CUuk-sau, only eight miles from Seoul, peti¬ 
tions lor soldiers to bold in check the highwaymen who iufest 
that region 

Or. Oct. 29th the heavy tide A Ok-ku swept away a num- 
her of salt sheds. 

A wealthy man living near the center o: Seoul received a 
letter telling him that if he did not bring $10,000 to a certain 
place near Han-kang on a certain night his house would he 
burned down. But lie is *tili holding the $10,000, waiting 
for the fire. 

J. N. Jordan, Esq. of His British Majesty's Legation 
arrived in Seoul on the fourth inst. 

Between the first and tenth of October the Seoul Chemul¬ 
po R. R. carried 2000 passenger and 232,000 lbs., of freight, 
making gross receipts of $20.46 per mile each day. 

On Nov. 4th 13,192 hags of Ar.nan rice arrived in Chem¬ 
ulpo aud on the 8th j 5.000 bags. 

As the robberies are so frequent i:i Kwang-ju the War 
Department has served out guns to be kept in each house. 

In Southern Ch*ung-cb‘ung Province alone the shortage 
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of revenue because of crops will be over -$259,300. And iu 
Northern Ch'ung-rh'uug over $83,000. 

Three boat loads of stone have been taken from Kang- 
vha to use in building docks in Tatien-wan. 

At Won van heavy rains caused the destruction of many 
fields a lid T^rce houses were swept away, two people being 
drowned. 

The wife of Vi Pom-chin ou Nov, 10th started for Europe 
to join her husband in St. Petersburg. 

The Prefect of Kang-wha reports 983 houses descned be¬ 
cause of famine and asks what is to be done about the revenue 
from those houses. 

The Prefect of Han-sun reports an exceedingly high tide 
.j p. m. Oct, 30th which destroyed many rice fields. 

The Chinese Minister early in November asked the Gov¬ 
ernment to indemnify certain Chinese merchants for the loss 
of forty bags 01 ginseng which it is alleged tb^ governor of 
P'yiing-yang seized in JS94 at the time of the war. 

Of the rice arrived from Ann am 5,000 bags have been 
sent to Song-do to be sold. 

The prefect oi Ok-di'iiu, Ch’ung-ch’iing Do reports that 
on Oct. 15th a band or 70 robbers entered the prefecture and 
* looted two villages, carrying away all valuables, violating the 
women and burning upwards of fifty houses. 

The taxes ;rotn north Kyung-saug Do will be short by 
S5S.944, *"d from South K. S. Do $50,184. 

On Nov. 12th the Foreigu Office gave a dinner to the 
Foreign Representatives. 

Yi Ch'un-geun, one of the most notorious thieves in 
Seoul, whose depredations mount up to thousands of dollars, 
has been caught and will probably be handled summarily. 

The Island of Quelpart h 3 $ been visited by two very des¬ 
tructive fires one of which destroyed nineteen houses ia tee 
town of Che-ju and the other thirty-two houses in TS-jung. 

The prefect of Kang-wha begs to have 300 bags o; Anti.am 
rice sent to that island to relieve the distress. 

Robbers burned thirty-one h:ni?s» at Map'ir un tlic ni^bt 
of the tenth ins:. 
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In the Military School 540 men were examiued for pro¬ 
motion ou the 10th inst. of whom 170 were given the rank of 
Captain. 

It is reported that $10,000 worth of fifty cent and twenty 
cent silver coins are being minted at the Government mint at 
Yong-san. 

On the night of the 20th inst. the R. R. Station at Yong- 
t‘oug-p'o was partially destroyed by fire. 

The house of Yi Yun-yung former Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, Finance and Foreign Affairs, was raided by thieves on 
the night of the 20th inst. and valuable property was carried 
away. 

Over a thousand citizens of Soug-do appealed to the 
magistrate of that town lamenting their utter inability to pay 
either house or land Lax this year and begging that, according 
to precedent in such cases, the tax be remitted. 

Some of the Annam rice that was being taken by boat 
north to Pa-ch'un was stopped by pirates and each of the 
eleven boats was forced to give up twenty bags of rice. 

The prefect of Yaug-cli'uu, ten miles from Seoul, reports 
lhat the. famine in his district is so severe that it will be impos¬ 
sible for him to remit the annual revenue and he asks for in¬ 
structions. 

Yi So-yung a graduate of the School of bilk Culture iu # 
Seoul has been given pci mission by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture to start an experimental silk farm at P'ung-diik about 
fifty miles to the west of Seoul. The intention is to begin 
with five thousand mulberry trees. 

Four blackmailing letters have been received by a re¬ 
sident of Seoul demanding several thousand yen and threat¬ 
ening first arson, second desecration of ancestral grave. The 
demand was that the money should be delivered at a certain 
pass between Seoul and the village of Han-kang. 

The Japanese report that a whaling vessel manned by 
Japanese, on a recent cruise of a few days near Wonsan, cap¬ 
tured twenty-four whales. 

About the 20th inst. Kim Kyo-hocg, the Minister of 
Finance, resigned and Yi Youg-ik became acting miuisier. 

Twenty-seven men from Quel part were caught in a storm 
while crossing to the mainland and were driven to the ccest of 
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China where they were picked up by a Chinese junk and 
taken to Chefoo. They were shipped to Chemulpo where they 
arrived on the 16th inst. The Government will cover the ex¬ 
pense of bringing them back, which amounts to $108.50. 

About the middle of the current month Carl Wolter, Esq. 
and family returned to Chemulpo from furlough In Germany. 
We imagine that Chemulpo is something of a contrast to Ber¬ 
lin or Hamburg. 3 ut one thing is certain, there are many far 
less pleasant places to live in than Chemulpo. 

Richard Wunsch, M. D. from Silesia, Prussia, has been 
engaged by Ilis Majesty as court physician on a monthly salary 
of Yen 600. He arrived in Seoul on Nov. 4th. Dr. Wunsch 
received his approbation as M. D. from the Prussian Goveru- 
meut and has been practicing several years in the University' 
Hospitals of Greirswald and Koenigsberg and Berlin, and as 
one of the leading physicians in the (German Hospital in 
London. We understand that he enjoys a high reputatiou in 
university circles in Germany and was engaged ou the special 
recommendation of Prof. Dr. Baelz of Tokyo. 

Iu the district of Cbfi-ryung in Whang-ha Province the 
utter lack of rain has parched the whole face of the country. 
The wells have gone completely dry and nine out of ten 
houses axe empty, the people having wandered away in desti¬ 
tution. Such is the report of the prefect. 

The concession to the Japanese of fishing rights off the 
Korean coast has resulted in great activity on the pari of 
Japanese fishermeu but on the south-east coast they are begin¬ 
ning to say there is not enough profit in selling the fish to the 
Koreans, and the question is being raised of exporting all the 
fish to Bakan where they can be readily destributed by rail. 
If the Koreans wish to enjoy the harvest they must wake up 
and take a hand in the harvesting. 

We are very glad to learn that the rumor of the death of 
Mr. Augustine Heard, former U. S. Minister to Korea, which 
was mentioned iu the Review last Spring, is unfounded. 

About two o’clock on the morning of the 16th inst. odc 
of the outhouses in the rear of the Imperial Library, just to 
the west of the U. S. Legation, caught fire from some cause 
unknown. If there had been any help at hand the fire could 
easily have been prevented from spreading to the main build- 
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mg but the place seemed to be deserted cud tire lack of a ball 
a dozen buckets of water lost the Government a very valuable 
building. There were many valuable books in the Library 
and they were all destroyed together with the furniture*, which 
included a piano. 

At the mint in Yong-san some sample paper money has 
been made and presented to His Majesty for inspection. The 
finest quality of Korean paper was used and the bills are said 
to have been very clearly printed. 

Tbe date for the removal of the remains of the late queen‘ 
to the new tomb at Chun-yftng in Yang-ju district, teu miles 
outside the East Gate, is set for the twenty-fifth of the first 
moon of next year. This corresponds to March 4th. Yi Chong- 
gdn, Inspector-general of Police, has been appointed Master of 
Ceremonies on the occasion of the moving of this royal tomb. 
All officials who receive their appointment directly from His 
Majesty are called upon to snpply three men to act as bearers, 
etc, in the procession, or, failing this, they must pay nine 
dollars each. Officials of the next grade are to snpp'.y two 
men or six dollars each. Officials of the third grade are to 
supply one man or three dollars. And these officials arc to 
the men they send with twenty cents each per day supply 
for food. 

The people of Kydng-jn in Kyfing-sang Province are 
reduced to such straits for food that over five hundred of 
them have risen, possessed themselves obmiscellaneous col¬ 
lection of weapons and are looting all the outlying villages of 
the district. They burn, kill and plunder right and left. 
The prefect has sent an urgent request for troops saying 
that a thousand soldiers will be necessary to pat down the 
disturbances. 

Clio Han-guk, the governor of South ChOl-la Province, 
lias tendered his resignation several times but the goveVn- 
ment announces that if he persists in resigning he will be 
banished. 

A merchant of Nam-po in Whatig-lifi Province was bring¬ 
ing goods by boat from P‘yfiug-an Province but was seized by 
pirates near Kang-wka and despoiled of more than a thou¬ 
sand dollar’s worth of goods. 

On account of the frequency of robberies many special 
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watchmen liHvr been appointed in Seoul and the suburbs, 
who go about ringing bills at night. At the village of Tuk- 
sQrc on the river the robliers caught the watchman and bound 
bin: and left him very scantily clad. 

On the second of November three inches of snow fell in 
p'yung-yang which is a record date for tile opening of winter 
in this region. 

Two Japanese appeared at the office of the Prefect of 
Ch$ng-sun, about sixty miles from Kun-san, and said they 
had permission to mine gold in that district and they showed 
a printed permit' bearing the seal oi the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in Seoul. The prefect wrote for instructions and 
learned that the Department had given no such permit and 
that the permit was a forgery. Whereupon the prefect ar¬ 
rested the two Japauese and sent them under guard to the 
Japanese Consulate in Kuu-san. 

Through.the kindness of one of our subscribers we have 
received a pamphlet descriptive of an International Exhibition 
of Fisheries, organized by the Imperial Society of Fisheries 
ami Fish-culture at -St. Petersburg, and to be held in that city 
in 1902. In conjunction with it there will be a Congress of 
Fisheries. All the people of the East are thoroughly interest- 
ed in the harvest uf the sea, and it is to be hoped that they 
will be able to profit by the opportunity to learn about the 
most scientific methods for reaping that harvest. From the 
prcspectus we ju<*£d that the Russian Government is most 
liberal in its encouragement of tbe exhibition which, as will 
be seen, is of au international character. If the time should 
ever come when population should run ahead of food supply 
the harvest of the sea would be of vastly greatei import than 
at presetit. 

Our Japanese contemporary makes a brilliant sugges¬ 
tion which he trusts will ease the matrimonial situation in 
western countries where he affirms that there are many “old 
maids." He suggests that, as so many Koreans have several 
wives that there are many deserving men who cannot get 
even one, the unmarried women of the west be imported t:n 
masse and the law of supply and demand be allowed to work 
out its natural results. He also contends that as gold is 
better than silver so the yellow races ought to become better 
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then the white. This is .1 new argument fiom analogy lor 
the progress of the Far Ea»t. 

Kim Mau-su, the Korean miuistcr lo France, asks to 
be relieved of his office, giving as his reason disinclination to 
the duties of his office and inability to perform them accept 
ably. 

The Whang-sung Sin-mutt says thai rhe Japanese Minis¬ 
ter in Seoul sent 3 despatch to the Foreign Od.cc asking ior 
permission for Japanese tc erect telegraph lines between var¬ 
ious open ports in Korea, commencing with Chinnainpo. 
The F. O. replied that permission amid not he given ns the 
government was about to begin similar lines. The minister 
replied pressing his former request and declining 10 accept 
the government's refusal. 

A house.breaker enn-e to grief the other night it! An 
dong, in Seoul. After breaking in and threatening llie own¬ 
er with a long knife he seized some clothes hanging ou a 
liook and .started to make away blit fell heavily down tin¬ 
stone steps and cut his face severely. Dropping the clothes 
and even the knife tie slunk away holding his injurnl nose 
with both hands. 

It is said that the government is importing 300 bead of 
horses from Anuam. Stables are now being provided for 
them at the Imperial Hostlery called the Sa-hok ju=t behind 
rhe Educational Department. 

In view of the difficulties into which Koreans fall by 
mortgaging their houses to people of other nationalities the 
government has instituted a mortgage bnreauaud will shortly 
announce that any Korean who wishes to mortgage his house 
must come to that bureau where ht will obtain lower rates 
than can be secured elsewhere. 

The governor oi Whong-hfl province informs the Finance 
Department that the shortage of revenue in his province be¬ 
cause ol the famine will amount to $08,106. 

A second police department has been established, in con¬ 
nection- with the IIonsehoIdD cpartirent. Vi Kfln-t’Sk is at 
its head. There will be lod policemen and sixteen inspec¬ 
tors. 

The town of Yung doug : .ti Ch'un£ ch'Or.g Province wi»‘ 
visited by eighty freebooters ou the third of October. They 
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came from the town oi Wbaug-gan. After looting certain 
villages in Y 3 ng-dong they went into Ok-ch'un and burned 
fifty houses and killed fifty-sis people. 

The town of Ilatn-yOl in north ChQl-la province has 
suffered so severely from the famine that 400 houses have 
been deserted and over ninety people have died of starva¬ 
tion. 

?ak Che-sun who went to Japan to witness the military 
manoeuvres had audience with his Majesty’the Emperor of 
Japan and was decorated by him with the order of the Rising 
Sun, first grade. 

The Chinese Consul in P'yQng-yang has requested the 
governor to ask bis government to designate a spot in that 
vicinity that can be used as a burial ground for the Chinese 
soldiers who fell there during the Japan-China war. They 
were buried in various places, and it is desired to collect their 
bones and bury them together. 

On account of lack o: funds in the Finance Department 
the payment of salaries in all the departments except those 
of war and police has been deferred. 

The town of Sauj-ch’uk was visited by a disastrous flood 
on Oct. 19th by which eighty-eight houses were swept away 
and eleven people killed. It was due to excessive rains. 

I11 view of disturbances in the southern provinces Yi 

Man-jfi hae been put in charge of the police force of the three 

provinces of Cb’ung-ch’ung. Chul-la and Kyung-sang. 

On account of the famiue the Educational Department 
has lowered the price of the annual calendar, which goes into 
the home of every Korean, from ten cents to six cents. 

The deficit in revenue from the province of Kyiiug-geui, 
in which the capital is situated., will be $163,640. 

. The prefect of Khn-p’o asks the loan of 600 bags of the 
Annam rice to tide over the famine, promising to pay it back 
out cf the next crop. 

In connection with the K02* Island affair two Koreans 
have been condemned to receive one hundred blows apiece and 
spend ten years in the chain gang on the charge of having re¬ 
ceived a bribe of 8,900,000 cash from the Japanese who 
claimed to have bought the island. Another has beed con¬ 
demned to 80 blows and two years in the chain-gang. An- 
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other to bo blows anti one year in the chain-gang ; and two 
others who have fled for p*rts unknown are to be executed if 
captui ed : meanwhile nothing is said of the man who is prin¬ 
cipally implicated. 

The U. S. Charged’ Affairs lias addressed the Govern- 
menl in regard to the World’s Fair to be held in St Tonis in 
1903, suggesting that Korea appoint ;i commission and send 
an exhibit to America. 

The prefect of Pynk tong on theYalu River telegraphs 
foi instructions regarding fifty three “houses" of Chinese who 
ask lo lie allowed to settle on Korean soil 3nd who offer to par 
the land lax. 

The Finance Department is taking the present time to 
clear up areal's of taxes. It lakes ieir gra ’ted that heretofore 
the vaiious magistrates have collected llic taxes from Llie peo¬ 
ple but it deplores the fact that the magistrates have not seen 
lit to turn all the money into the central treasury'- Conse¬ 
quently all magistrates who during the past six years have 
been short io their accounts are to be arrested and askec to 
explain. This affects, of course, all magistrates of this de¬ 
scription who have held office but have since resigned. As the 
average, tenure, of off.ee of a country magistrate cannot be much 
above two years, it is evident that a good deal of money can he 
expected from the class of men above described. We hope, it 
will be a lesson to ail prefects to coniine their pcrqnisites to 
flu: legal figures. To show that the sum involved is by no 
rn=at»s insignificant it will be necessary to cite the cases of (1) 
the former prefect of Yftn-an who owes 5 1530, (2) the former 
prefect of Kaug jin who owes $0400. (j> the former prffect of 
Chuuft-ju who owes $1600. {4) the fonrer prefect of Sfltig-iu 
who owes $4400, (5) the former prefect of Eni-heung who 
owes $200 These five men alone owe $ 14.10c. 

The prefect of Un-bong reports that the famine has driven 
nine tenths of the people from their homes and the autumn 
tax will not be forthcoming. The prefect of Man-gycng says 
practically the same thing of his district. 

The town of Sun-ati will be short this year $1160, in its 
revenue. 

The lack of rain in Kyfmg-aang Province during; the sum 
uiei was made up for in the. autumn by floods which destroyed 
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many houses. The various prefects went to the places where 
such disasters occurred and inspected them personally. I11 
Eui-ryung two men were drowned and 164 house fell. In 
Han-an 101 houses fe:i. Iti Kon-yatig thirty-one houses fell. 
In Cho-gye twenty-one bouses fell. The governor appeals to 
the Government for aid in behalf of these people. 

One hundred of the horses ordered by the Government 
from Annam arrived in Seoul on the 24th iast. They arc to 
be used as remounts for Korean army officers. 

During the past two years the Bureau of Surveys has 
been busy surveying va.ious country prefectures. A good 
deal of ground has beer, gotten ewer as the following figures 
will show. 

In Kyfing-geui Province, fourteen prefectures; in North 
Ch‘uiig*-ch l ung ; thirteen prefectures ; in South CVung-eh'Bug, 
eighteen ; in North Chul-la, fourteen; in South Chfil-’.a 
thirteen; in North Kyhug-saug. twenty-two ; iu South 
Kyfing-saug, eight ; in Whang-ha. two. In all 104 prefec¬ 
tures have been surveyed. How thoroughly it was done we 
cannot say but it was done For the purpose of readjusting the 
taxes of the country by including new fields and houses. 
The cost of these surveys was $199,146 41. By this means 
the annual revenue of the government will be enhanced to 
the exte.nt of $669,01d a year, from the land tax and from 
the house tax $113,299.20, making a total of $7*2,309.20, 
which shows that the surveys were a paying investment. 

A man in Ilam-hetiug named Chu Kye-ong has attained 
the age of 105 years, and so the governor of the province 
recommends him to the Emperor as a candidate for rank of 
the first grade. The man’s Dame is quite appropriate as it 
means “The Agee Cinnamon Tree,” 

The revised figures representing the shortage of revenue 
from South Ch‘ung-ch‘Ong Province puts the figure at $436, 
600. 

We are pleased to note the arrival of Mr. Philip Gillett 
from the United States, who has come to Korea under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association to start a 
branch of that organization amODg the young men of Korea. 

News has come that Mr. W. F. iSands, the Adviser to the 
Korean Household Department, is ill with typhoid fever io the 
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towu of Eui-ju on the Yalu River. Dr. S'aarrocks, connected 
with the Pvhiig-yang station of the Presbyterian Mission, lias 
been summoned to Eui-j u to a lien d him. We trust that we 
shall soon be able to report his full recovery. 

The growing boldness of Korean thieves has become 
quite a common topic oi conversation among foreigners in 
Seoul. A Case in point occurred a few weeks ago wlien a 
young tourist from America, named Mr. Rex, was stopping 
at the home of Rev. H. G. Appeuzeller. The young man 
was awakened by a curious noise and saw a thief crawling 
through a small window into the room. By a rather remark¬ 
able exhibition oi presence of mind Mr. Rex lay still to see 
wbat the lellow would do. Descending to the floor the thief 
began searching the room for valuables. As he approached 
the head of the bed where on a cliair lay the young man's 
watch the latter lit out at him with a good Anglo Saxon 
shoulder blow which felled him to the ground and completely 
demoralized him. The rascal on his knees began rubbing 
his hands together in the ordinary oriental precatory manner 
but the Anglo Saxon did not understand the gesture and gave 
him what is sometimes called a “John L,” after which he 
called the the host and the culprit was scut off to police 
headquarters escorted by two policemen. 

On Wednesday afternoon a general Meeting of the Korea 
TJranch of Ihw R. A. S. wa.« held in the Rending Room of the 

Seoul Union. Rev. J. S. Gale, the Corresponding Secretary, 
read a paper on Han-yang (Seoul). After giving the subject 
a careful historical handling the reader pointed ou t, by means 
of an excellent map. the various points of historical interest 
in the city and its environs. The paper showed wide re¬ 
search and a complete grasp of the subject. It ended with 
a most interesting translation of a description of Seoul by a 
Chinese envoy who visited the city over four huudred years 
ago. which showed that the Korean people have changed 
very little since that lime, most of the customs there described 
being in force to-day. 

Thursday the 28th of November being the day set aside 
by the President of the. United States as a day- of Thanks* 
giving, there was the regular Thanksgiving Service of the 
Union Church at the Chapel of Pai Chai School. The service 
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opened with a short address by Mr. Philip Gillett, the new 
Secretary of the Young Men's Christian Association of Korea, 
in which he spoke of the rapid advance in Mission work and 
its reflex influence on the people at home. After his most 
appropriate remarks the address of the day was delivered by 
Rev. II. G. Appenzellei in his usual eloquent style. He 
spoke specially oi the victories for good municipal government 
in America, the awakening of tin- people to the dangers of the 
liquor traffic and the growth of the spirit of union between 
the different branches of The protestant church. 

/ We note with pleasure the publication uf the first num¬ 
ber of The. Korea Field, a quarterly brochure of sixteen pages, 
intended to be a point of contact between the missionaries on 
the field, especially Presbyterian missionaries, and the people 
at home. It it full of accounts of personal incidents occur¬ 
ring in the missionary’s life and it is these which are far more 
interesting to Christian people at home than generalities how¬ 
ever brilliant. T* is the close touch which arouses enthusiasm 
and we can not praise two highly this eoffrt nor too strongly 
recommmened it to tbosts-who desire information about mis¬ 
sion work in Korea. Th-f Review has repeatedly offered to 
open it pages to just this class of matter, but without success. 
But in this other form which is attractive and yet cheap a far 
wider public can be reached than through the pages of a 
magagine like the Review. We wish this venture all succes^ 

The prefect of So-cb'Ou says that the famine has driven 
a great many people from their homes atid the distress is so 
great that financial aid is needed from the central government. 
But as Inc government revenue’s come from these very dis¬ 
tricts it docs not appear how the aid is to be given. 

On account of the exertions of the Finance Department 
to collect arrears of taxes from present and former prefects 
these gentlemen arc working vigorously to get the money to¬ 
gether. Some ore selling their houses, others moitgaging 
them at io percent a month and others are depending on their 
friends to help them over their difficulties. The first day 
after the decree went forlb Sio.coo were received, the secoud 
day $20,000 the third day §30.000 and soon increasing $10,000 
a day until the sixth day when a total of $21,000 had been 
collected. 
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The people of An-ju have sent a letter complaining; loudly 
of the actions of the new prefect, saying that he has seized, 
beaten and robbed many well-to-do citizens and eateu a large 
amount of the government money. Even the children have 
made up a song about him. which seems to be the lowest depth 
of infamy to which a Korean can descend. They demand that 
he be removed. 

This year has been one of most remarkable weather. 
Ever)- sign has failed and ever)' precedent broken. And now 
a foreigner returning from Kong-ju a hundred miles south 
of Seoul, reports that snow lies a foot deep on the level in 
those parts. 

M. C. Feu wick, Esq. of Wonsan is in Seoul and he reports 
that the fruit season in Wonsan has been an exceptionally fine 
one. There is no other place in the East where the apple 
imported from Europe or America will thrive and not gradual¬ 
ly lose its flavor. The Wonsan apples grown from American 
trees are fully the equal of those in America. The plum, 
gooseberry and currant crops were also exceptionally fine. 
Wonsan grown op pies sold iu Vlodivostock for fifteen roubles 
a bushel which would be equivalent to twenty-five dollars, 
gold, a barrel. It would look as if Korea might become the 
orchard of the Far East. The climatic conditions seem to be 
just right. Among the western fruits that thrive the best 
must be counted the grape which grows in Korea luxuriant¬ 
ly and bears heavily. One garden in Wonsan produced up¬ 
wards of fifty bushels this year. 
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In the year 1145 occurred an event of great importance. 
A century and a quarter had now passed since the kingdom 
of Sil-la had fallen and as vet the annals of Sil-Sa, Ko-gtt-ryB 
and Pfik-je had not been worked up into a proper history. 
This year it was doueand the great work entitled Sai*-guk-sa. 
or History of the Three Kingdoms, was the result. This work 
which, though rare, exists to-day. is the thesaurus of ancient 
Korean historj . and it is the basis upon which all subsequent 
histories of ancient Korea are founded. Its compiler. Kirn 
Pu-sik. is oue of the celebrated literary men of Korea and 
may truly be called the father of Korean history. 

In-jotig was succeeded in 1147 by his son Hyfin, post¬ 
humous title Kui-jong. Never before had a king given him - 
self over so abjectly to the priesthood. The people were 
thoroughiv discontented with his course, but he would listen 
to no remonstrances. It would have been better had he been 
a more consistent Buddhist but his drinking, gambling and 
licentiousness gave the lie to his religious pretentions and left 
the impression that he was in reality only the too! of the 
priesthood. .It is said that his visits to a certain monastery 
were so frequent that an awning had to be erected from the 
palace to its gales, and if at any lime the king was not to be 
found they looked for him in thic monastery. He was nr. 

object of ridicule to tie whole people. 

In 1165 numbers of the Kin people crossed the Yalti and 
settled at In-ju and Cliflng ju. The magistrates raised a force 
of soldiers on their own account without royal authority and 
drove onl the intruders find burned their houses. The Kin 
etr.pt-ror made the king restore them to their places but the 
magistrates again drove them out: so the Emperor scut a 
body of troops and seized sixteen of the country officials. 

The officials desired to stop the king's frequent visits to 
'uis favorite monastery. One day as he was passing along his 
covered passage-way they made his horse rear violently and 
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at the same time oue of them let fall an arrow before him. 
The king was terrified, supposing that som?.one had shot at 
him, so he returned to the palace in haste and barred the 
gates. He charged a slave of his brother’s with having shot 
the arrow and after wringing a false confession from him by 
torcure put him to death. 

In it 58 CVoe Ch’iik-kyOng became prefect of T’am-na 
(Quelpart). He was well liked by the people and when he 
was removed and another man put in his place they rose 
in revolt, drove out the successor and said they would have 
no governor but Ch'oe. So the King was obliged to reinstate 
him. These people of Quelpart were very unruly. It was 
only during the reign of this king's father that the first 
prefect had been sent to that island. 

The king sent a com mission to Uagelet island off the east 
coast to find out whether it was habitable. They brought 
back au adverse report. 

Besides his partiality to Buddhism the king added an¬ 
other burden to those which the people already carried. 
He made the eunuchs his instruments to exact money from 
the people, and to such as supplied him with the most money 
from this illegal practice he gave rank and honors. The 
king was continually feasting, but none of the military men 
enjoyed his favor or shared his hospitality. Matters came to 
a crisis when in 1170 one of the military officials was struck 
by a civil official of a !ow : cr grade in the preseuce of the king 
while at a monastery outside the city.. The matter was 
hushed up for the moment but when the company separated 
some of the generals assembled the palace guards and seized 
and killed the two leading civil officials. One, Hac Roe, 
escaped aud hid behind the king’s bed. In spite of this the 
generals entered and dragged him away to his death. TIicd 
they began to slaughter the civil officials and eunuchs indis¬ 
criminately. The records say that the dead bodies were piled 

‘ ‘mountains high.' ’ The military officials had a sign by which 
they might be distinguished. The right shoulder was left 
bare and they wore a head-dress called the pok-tu. Whoever 
*vas found lacking these t*o signs was cut down. The king 
was in mortal fear and tried to propitiate the leading general 
by the gift o: c beautiful sword. He accepted it but the 
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work of death went on. They took the king back to the 
capital and, arriving at the palace, cut duwn teu leading men 
at that point. Then they went to the palace of the crown 
prince and killed ten more. Proclamation was made in the 
main street “Kill any official wearing the garments of the 
civil rank*’. This was the sign for a general slaughter 
and fifty more of the officials were murdered. After this, twenty 
eunuchs were beheaded and their heads were set upon pikes, 

Though the king was badly frightened he continued his 
evil course of life without abatement. The generals wanted 
to kill him hut were dissuaded. The persecution of the civil 
officials continued but there was seme discrimination, for two 
of them who were better than the rest were spared and 
protected. A civil official, returning from China, learned of 
of this emeute and. gathering forces in the country, ap¬ 
proached the capital ; but at a certain pass an unfavorable 
omen was seen in the shape of a tiger silting in the Toad. 
The omen was true, for the improvised army was defeated by 
the insurrectionists. One Chong Chung-bu was the leading 

spirit in this business and be now proceeded to pull down all 
the houses of the civil officials, turning a deaf ear to the ex¬ 
postulations of those who pitied the widows and orphans. 
From this lime dales lhe custom of destroying the house 
of any official or gentleman who is guilty of any serious crime 
against the king. 

Gen. Chong came to the conclusion that the king was a 
hopelessca.se and sr>he banished him to Kd-je in Island, Kyfiog- 
sang Province, and the Crown Prince to the island of Chin-do, 
and made way with a large number of the king's relatives and 
liangers-on. He then put the king’s younger brother IIo on 
the throne. TTis posthumous title is Myfing-jong. This was 
in 1171. 

Then all the offices were filled by military officials, Gee. 
Im Kcnk-ch’ung becoming Prime Minister. Mttn Keup- 
kyum was one of the civil officials who were snared, and he 
now feigned to be well content with the condition of things 
and gave his daughter to the son of oue of the generals in 
marriage. An envoy was sent to the Kin coiut Haying that 
as the king was old and sick his brother had le.-n given the 
reins of power. 
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One of the generals. Yi Ko, desired to effect a revolution 
and. gathering his friends about him, promised them high 
honors in case the attempt should succeed. Thereupon lie 
took with him to a feast a number of has followers with 
swords hidden in their sleeves. Gen. C'u'ua Wun. however, 
suspected something and communicated his suspicions to Gen. 
Yi Eui-bang who managed to get Gen. Yi Ko out into the 
anteroom and there felled him to the ground with aa iron 
mace and dispatched him. His followers were also seized and 
killed. 

The emperor suspected that the deposed king had been 
forcibly ejected and so sunt a ietter severely blaming his suc¬ 
cessor. An envoy was dispatched to the Kin court to explain 
matters. Hu talked well but the emperor still suspected 
something aud iciusod to answer the king's loiter. The 
envoy thereupon sat dowtt and deliberately began to starve 
himself to death. This secured the desired answer and the 
envoy returned to Song-do. The emperor sent a commission 
to enquire into the matter. The commissioner was feasted at 
the capital and told that the deposed k.ng was old and sick 
and had gone away to a distant part of the country and conic 
not he produced. 

The ill-will between tlie military auc the monks was we"; 
illustrated when the palace caught fire. General Chong saw 
many monks running toward the burniiigbuiidings, but rather 
than have them enter he locked the gates aud let the build¬ 
ings burn to the ground. 

The remnant of the civil officers were ever o:: the look¬ 
out for opportunities to get the upper hand again and driv e 
out the military party. To this end Kin Po-daug sent letter- 
to prefects far and wide aud a time foi a rising was agreed 
upon. The banished king was put in the vaD of the army 
thus improvised and they advanced as far as Kymg-ju. But 
the plan miscarried and Kim. its originator. was seized by the 
people and seal to Song-do where he was put to death. Be¬ 
fore dying he exclaimed "I was in league with all tlx- civil 
nobles." This was probably not true, but it caused a fresh 
outbreak of the military party upon the civil nobles, aud score? 

of iL'-.ii were killed. At lest a reaction set in and the military 
leaders, feeling that they had gone toe far, tried to make 
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amends by giving their daughters to the sous of tue civil offici¬ 
als in marriage. 

At this point occurred one of the most revolting events 
that blot the pages of Korean history. Gen. Chong, hearing 
that the banished king hod come as far as Ky’kig-ju sent Geo 
Yi Eui-mun to pat him out 0: the way. Afttr the leader and 
two hundred members of the. ex-king' B guard had heen 
treacherously killed the ex-king himself was spirited away to 
a neighboring monastery. He was taken out to the brink of 
a pond behind this monastery and there Gen. Yi, who was a 
man of immense stature, seized him in his arms and crushed 
bis ribs, killing him instantly. The body was wrapped :n 
blankets, placed in two kettles, which were placed mouth to 
mouth., and thrown into the pond. When this monster, Gen. 
Yi, returned to 5 ong-do he was loaded with honors. Later a 
monk, who was a good swimmer, raised the tody and gave i: 
decent burial. 

In spite of the overwhelming power exercised by the 
military party, the king- was devoted to buddhism. • The 
monks were very anxious to kill Gen. Yi, who had taken such 
an active part in deposing the late king ; so they massed in 
front of the palace aud set fire to it by first liring the adjoin¬ 
ing houses. Gen. Yi made a sadden sally with a slrong guard 
and killed a hundred of the monks. He followed this up by 
demolishing five monasteries whose sacred vessels and other 
utensils he confiscated. 


Chapter V. 

Rebellion quelled.... cannibalism.anarchy.“faith care'. . re¬ 

format ion . Ta-na well. .. the £Jueen restored . , slaves revolt 
the Mongols... envoy killed.. ..Kin wi»Vcn>.. -.Kitau rc!\i>,cv> . 
cb’il strife . Jlitun driver. back. Mongol Allies . Merge*;* drive 
Kitans into Kocyfi.... Mongo) savages... Kitan remnant s.urrrrdcrs 
. . .Mongo', envoy... jealousy, . Mongol demand 1 .. rebels bead* 
wd: to Song-do... .Moagi'l deo'and* tn utc....brutal envoy... u 

new wuj'.... .Tupecese pirates... .Mongo) envoy killed._Morfci*'. 

allies. ...driven back.prune minister dnpoc. ...pirstc* a "a in... « 

Lorean ‘'Shogun''_Mon gob cross the Yal-j... a Mongol Iftter 
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_The Mongols reach Song-ilo -leave li uniakeu. . .tue "tebognn” 

flees....a bTave prciect ...Mongol terms_King surrenders ... 

Mongol residency. 

Cho Wi-jong was a P'yuug-yang man with a towering 
ambition, and he now deemed the time ripe to put the wheels 
in motion, He therefore drew about him a strong body ol 
troops. All the districts about P'yung-yang joined him ex¬ 
cepting Yun-ju, which remained loyal to the king. The peo¬ 
ple oi that place were afraid of the rebel but the loyal*prefect 
HyQti Tuk-su forged a letter purportiug to ba from the royal 
army en route for P'yuug-yang. This gave the people cour¬ 
age to hold out. 

Cho and liis troops inarched toward Song-doand encamped 
nut far to the west of the town. Geu. Yi Eui-bang, having 
first sei/.cd and killed all th?. P’yung-an officials who happen¬ 
ed to be in the capital, marched out against the rebels. AC 
th - firs' attack the seditious force broke and fled. Gen. Yi 
chased them as far as the Ta-dong River. He crossed that 
river and lay siege to P'yuug-yang; but winter was coming 

on and he. «jh obliged to retire to Soug-do. Cho then made 
two or three attempts to overthrow the loyal town of Yflu-ju, 
but without success. 

Gen. Yi was a ruthless man. who had no love of hu¬ 
manity in him. but would kill his best friend if it served his 
plirjH»at.. For Lais reason Gen. Ch-hig did not dare to as¬ 
sociate with him, but threw up his commission and went into 
retirement. His sou got a priest to dog the footsteps of Gen. 
Yi and wait for a chance to kill him. This he finally ac¬ 
complished and Geu. Yi auc many of his relatives were killed; 
and Uic queen, who was his daughter, was driven away. 

As Cho Wi-jong, the'P'yung-yang traitor, was gradually 
losing power he desired to get help from the Kin emperor. 
For this purpose he sent tivo envoys, but one of them killed 
the other on the way aud them fled to Song-do. Cho sent an¬ 
other, but hitu the Kin emperor seized aud sent a prisoner to 
the Koryu capital. In the spring the royal forces besieged 
Cho in P'yuug-yaugagaiu and famine within the walls became 
so great that men ate each other. Many of the townspeople 
came out by stealth aud as they were well received by the be¬ 
sieging force, weli-uigh all the civilians in the city came over 
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the walls by night. When the city fell, Cho was killed and 
his wife and children were sent to Song-do where they were 
hcng in the center of the city. 

The rebel forces were scattered but reunited in various 

places and terrorized the whole tiorth, no that envoys to the 

Kin court had to go a round-about way to avoid them. The 
whole country iu fact was in a stale of anarchy. In the south 
whole sections of the country were disaffected toward the 
government and bends of men roamed the country. There 
was a rising also in Whang-hfl Province. In P'yuug-yang 
the people rose and drove out the governor. The king was 
forced to begin the correction of abuses. He sent all about 
gathering information as to how the people were governed and 
as a consequence eight hundred officials were cashiered. 
But the attempt at renovation came too late, .in the west the 
bands of robbers looted right and left and could not be appre- 
heuded. The capital itself swarmed with thieves. The an¬ 
cestral temple itself was robbed of its utensils. But all this 
time the king kept up a round of carousals and debaucheries 
at which he himself played the buffoon, and danced for the 
delectation of his guests, and that too at a monastery. A sacred 
place truly ! 

In the twelfth year of the reign, n 82, we Cud an interest¬ 
ing application of what goes in those days under the name of 
"faith cure." A priest claimed to be able to cure any disease. 
Beir.g called before the king he said, "If anyone drinks water 
in which I have washed my hands he will be immediately 
cured." He further explained "After drinking the water, 
pray earnestly to Btidrlha. Then rise and say T am cured', 
and if you really believe you are cured, you will be so." 
Crowds of people applied to him for treatment. He seduced 
many of the women who came to him. 

Gen. Yi Eui-muc was now court favorite and he usurped 
all the leading offceS and aCUd ss pynder-in-gem.r.'d to tin* 
King by seeking out and forcibly carrying to the palace young 
and handsome girls. This seemed intolerable :o such loyal 
men as Gen. Ch’oe Chuug-heun, and he, in company with his 
brother, surrounded the palace, killed Yi Eui-mun and many 
others of Liia ilk, chased away many illegitimate son? of the 
king, who bad become monks, and would not let them enter 
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the palace again. This all happened in 1296, and two years 
later the reformer continued the good work by deposing the 
old and indolent king, banishing the crown prince to Kang- 
w!ih and putting the king's brother Mun on the throue. His 
posthumous title is Sin-jong. The banishing of the crown 
prince and his wife was effected in a very heartless manner. 
They were ordered out of the palace at a moment's notice and, 
coming forth entirely unprepared for the journey, were mount¬ 
ed on horses in a cold rain and hurried away to Kaug-\yha. A 
terrible stone raged the day the King was deposed, as if in 
sympathy with the throes through the country was passing. 

There was a saying current among the people which 
shows at once how superstitions they were and to what an 
extent the eunuchs were woui to abuse their power. They 
said “If the King uses water from the Ta-nft Wall many eu- 
nuehs will arise and will cause the government to be ad¬ 
ministered badly;’' so the well was filled up. Another in¬ 
stance shows what a terrible temptation there was for the peo¬ 
ple to abuse their power This same reformer Cho’e Cliung- 
hciin, though himself a man of perfect uprightness, had a 
brother who uow took advantage of his position to force 
the king to take his daughter as queen. To do this the real 
queen had to be banished. As it happened, the king was 
deeply attached to her. but he was in do position to refuse to 
do the bidding of the powerful courtier. After a tearful part¬ 
ing she went :uto exile. This was as yet unknown to the re¬ 
former. but when he learned of it his indignation was deep 
and fierce. Cioaking his feelings, he called his brother to a 
least and there reminded him that they were not of a high 
enough family to furnish a queen, and he charged him to 
give up the aitempt. The next day, the villain changed his 
mind again. His mother expostulated with him and he felled 
her to the Soar. Gen. Ch*je was told of this amk, surround¬ 
ing himself with a strong body-guard, he proceeded to the 
palace gate. When his niece was brought in her chair and was 
about to enter to become queen, the faithful old general dis¬ 
puted the passage and a fight ensued between his men and his 
brother’s. The former were successful and the wretch betook 
himself to flight, but was pursued, taken and killed by the 
general himself. The rightful queen was restored to her station. 
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The six years of this king’s reign were one long scene of 
turmoil and strife, In the first place the slaves revolted. 
They said ’'The high uieu are not made so by the decree of 
heaven. Great men are those who do well. Let us fight for 
our rights ; Gen. Cli'oe is from as low a grade as ourselves. 
Let us become high men too." They rendezvoused at 
Heong-guk monastery and decided as a preliminary measure 
. to demand from tiieir masters the deeds of themselves (for 
slaves as well as houses were deeded property) and tc burn 
them. They were betrayed to Get). Ch’oe who trapped a 
hundred of them, tied stones about their necks and drowned 
them in the river. The south was overrun by marauding 
parties whom the kiug bought off by gifts of food, clothes and 
land. I11 Chin-ju the governor’s servants locktd hitn in his 
private dungeon, gathered a band of men and put to death all 
who would not join their standard. Tt is said tliac 6,400 
men were killed because of refusal to join then. The same 
scenes were enacted in various places, notably in Quel part 
ami Kong,jn. 

In the midst of these scenes the king died and was sue- 
eeeJed in 1205 by his son Tot, posthumous title Heui-jong. 

We have now arrived at the threshold 0: events which 
were destined to make Asia one great battle-field and to cause 
the sovereigns of Europe to tremble on their thrones. 

The Mongols lived north of Yu-jin and were in a sense 
connected with them. Their first great chief was Ya-sok-hfi 
(Yusuka) who firs? led the revolt which separated the. Mongol 
power from the. Yu-jtn. He together with Keui-ak-on con¬ 
quered forty of the northern tribes in quick succession and 

brought them all under his flag. His son's name was ChOl- 
mok-jin, the great Genghis Khau. It was now in the second 
year of Hyti-jotig, ill 1206. that the great Genghis proclaimed 
himself emperor and tunned his empire Mong. 

Meanwhile Ch'oc Chung-hcun was not proof against 
the seductions of ambition and power, and we next fine him 
seizing the people's houses and building himself a magnificent 
residence adjoining the palace. People said of hint that he 
buried a boy or a girl under each corner post. * 

When the spring o: 1212 oper.ee. an ervo> was sent to 
the Kin court but was intercepted by Mongol videttes who 
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had by this time worked their way southward to a point that 
commanded the road between KoryG and Kin. The Kin 
people recovered the body and sent it back to KoryO. 

Gen. Ch'oe had acquired so much power that he was in 
reality the ruler of the land, holding much the same position 
that the Shogun of Japan is said to have occupied. He may 
rot inappropriately be styled the Shogun of Kory ft.’ For this 
reason the king desired to get him out of the way. To this 
end he put upon his track a number of monks, but as they 
began by attacking his servant he quietly slipped into a chest 
and they could not find him. His body-guard became aware 
of his predicament and forced the palace gates, killing right 
left; and they would have killed the king had not the wily old 
genera] stepped out of his hiding place and prevented it. The 
lultcr banished the king to Kazig-wha and the crown prince to 
Chemulpo and set upon the throne one Chong, whose post- 
bumous title is Kang-jong. 

The only event recorded of this reig^t is the arrival of an 
envoy from the Kiu court, who wanted to enter the palace by 
the central or royal gale. He insisted upon it until he was 
asked the question "Ii you enter by the royal gate, by what 
gate would yonr master enter should be come here?” This 
silenced him. 

Kang-jong was succeeded in 1214 by his son Chiu, post¬ 
humous title. Kang-jang. This was destined to be the longest 
and by far the most evenful reign of the dynasty for it lasted 
forty-five years and witnessed the great Mongol invasion. 

The Kin power was now trembling under the Mongol 
onslaught and envoys came demanding aid from KorvD in the 
shape of rice and horses. The king ostensibly refused but 
allowed the envoys to purchase rice and carry it away with 
them. 

Again a dark cloud huug over KoryO's northern border. 
It was not the Mongols as yet. but the remnant of the Kitan 
forces who were unable to withstand the Mongols and so had 
fled south into Korvu territory. At first the KoryG forces 
were able 10 keep them in check but as they came in ever in¬ 
creasing numbers they broke down all opposition and were 
300 X 1 juVMgiiig Whang-li& Province, making P l yung-yang 
their headquarters. The lack of KoryO soldiers was so evident 
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that men of all classes, even the monks, became soldiers. It 
was of- no avail. They were cut down like stubble and 
Whang-ju fell into Kitan hands. The enemy was soon only 
eighty li from the capital. Consternation reigned in the city 
and the people all procured swords or other weapons and 
manned the walls. 

To this outward danger was added the terror of civil 
strife for the priests look this inopportune moment to attack 
the old general. Ch'oe. who still ruled with a high hand. He 
turned on them however and cot down three hundred. He 
then instituted an inquisition and as a result fico more were 
killed. 

Such then was the desperate position of KoryQ; a power¬ 
ful enemy at her door, the south rife with rebellion, and in the 
capital itself "mountains of dead and rivers of blood." Victo¬ 
rious Kitan came sweeping down on Song-do. but for some 
reason, perhaps because they had heard that the town was well 
defended, they made a detour, appearing next on the banks of 
Ihe Irn-jin River half way between Song-do and the present 
capital. There they suffered defeat at the hands of the KoryQ 
forces as they did also later at the site of the present capital. 
In view of these defeats the Kitan army retired to Tfi-bik 
San. Now another cause of anxiety appeared in the shape of 
the Yii-jin allies of the Mongols who crossed the Yalu and 
took Eui-ju. Rut Koryu, wide awake to the dauger, threw 
upon them a well equipped force which destroyed 500 of them, 
captured many more and drove the remaining 300 across the 
river. The king now built a royal residence at FS-gak San 
to the east of Song-do, for he had been told that by so doing 
he would be able to hold the north in check. 

Myuii Ku-ha ol cast Yu-jin, being defeated by the Mon¬ 
gols, came in his flight towards the Yalu, but the Koryu gen¬ 
eral, Chimg Kong-su, caught him aud sent him safely to the 
Mongol headquarters. This pleased the Mongols hugely and 
they said "We must make a treaty of friendship." . We must 
remember thal the Mongols were at war with Kitan and bad 
driven her army across into Koryu, but at first did not pursue 
them. Now, however, an army of 10.000 men under Generals 
T'ap Chiu and Cb‘al Cba. were sent to complete the destruction 
of the Kitan power. They were joined by Yu-jin allies to 
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the number of 20,000 tneu under Geu. Wan-an Cha-yun. As 
these allies were advancing against the doomed army of Ki'sn. 
the remnant of which, 50,000 strong, was massed at Kang- 
dong, a great snowstorm came on and previsions ran low. 
Koryil was asked to supply the deficiency which she did to 
the extent of 1,000 bags of rice. This still more helped her 
into the good graces of the Mongols. Rut the records state 
that the Mongols were so little beyond the condition of the 
savage that there could be little real friendship between them 
and the people of Koryu. The latter showed it too’ plainly 
and the Mongols of course resented it. 

In this army that was marching to the annihilation of 
Kitan there was a contingent of Koryu forces under Gen. 
Kim Ch'ui-ryo who is described as being a giant in size with 
a beard that reached his knees. He was a favorite with the 
Mongo! generals and was treated handsomely by them. 

The seige of Kang-dong wap prosecuted vigorously and 
soot*, the greatest distress prevailed within the walls. The 
leader finally gave up hope and hanged himself, and the 
50,000 men came out and surrendered. Gen. T'ap reviewed 
them, took off the heads of a hundred of the leaders and re¬ 
leased the remainder. The Mongol leader wished to make a 
visit to Song-do to see the king but he could not leave his 
army, so he sent an envoy instead. He gave the Koryu gen- 
.erals rich presents and released 700 Koryu captives that had 
been previously taken. Many Kitan captives were put into 
the hands of the Koryu generals as a result of the decisive 
termination of the war against Kitan and many of the hereto¬ 
fore inaccessible parts of the north were opened up, and they 
were called the "Kilan District.” 

Ere long the Mongol envoy approached Song-do and the 
king sent out a messenger to meet hitn, but this did no; satisfy 
him, for he exclaimed “Why did not the king come out to 
meet me?” It took some persuasion to induce him not to 
turn back. ’Alien he had audience with the king he wore the 
heavy iur clothing of his native country with a fur head-drest, 
ar.d carried a sword aud a bow. Approaching the king he 
seized his hand and showed him the letter from the Mongol 
emperor, Genghis Khan. The king Lizrned pale and was 

exceedingly embarrassed at this familiarity, and the officials 
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asked each other how the presence of this Iraxbarian could he 

endured. The' induced him to retire and assume Korvu 
• » 

garments, after which be reappeared and the king presented 

him with gifts o: gold, silver, silk and linen. 

Gen. Cho Ch ung accompanied the retiring Mongol and 
Yu-jin allies as far as the Yalu where they bade him an 
affectionate adieu and declared that he was a man nf whom 
Koryu should be proud. The Mongo', general, Hap Chin, 
left fortr - men at Eui-ju to learn the Koryu language and told 
them to stay there till he returned. Gen. Cho then returned 
to P’yutig-yang where he was lionized and ffeted. Tire old 
man Cli‘oe Chung-heun feared that Gen. Cho would attempt to 
throw him down from his high position and thought it would 
be better to have him near by, where be could watch him; so 
he forged n lettci purporting to be from the Ring, ordering 
him to come down to the capital. He obeyed. 

It seemed at this time that tfce relations of Koryu and the 
Mongols would remain friendly, but if Koryu thought this 
she was destined to be ruddy awakened. The Mongol and 
YQ jin allies sent to Myflng-sQug and said "Koryu must send 
an envoy and do obeisance each year.” This was said in »-> 
offensive a way that it seemed to be an attempt to provoke 
war. We are not told what answer was given bnt it sufficed 
for trie time, to secure peace. 

The great Ch‘oe Chung-hcnn who had carried things with 
such a high hand now fell ill and died. This caused more 
commotion than the death of several kings. He was buried 
with royal honors, lie left many sons, of whom U and 
IIyang were first and second. Hyang was a bold arid power¬ 
ful man. and before the father died he warned TJ against him. 
U succeeded to his father's position which, as we have Seen, 
corresponded closely with that of the Shogun of Japan. 

A seriuus rebellion broke out in the north under two 
leaders, Han Sun and TaChi, the cause being the illegal exac¬ 
tions of the prefects. When the king found that it could not 
be put down by peaceful means he sent Gen. Kim Ch'tii-ro to 
put it down by force. The east Yu-jin leader, Myhn Ku-ha. 
at first sided with the rebels but later changed his mind, iuvit 
ed Han Sun and Ta Chi to a feast, got them intoxicated, as¬ 
sassinated them, nut their heads in a box and sent it to the 
* 
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ting, thereby earning the good will of the latter. The king 
then reformed the abuses in the rebellious section and peace 
was at last secured. 

The Mongols were not to be conteut with an empty friend¬ 
ship, and in r22i they sent a demand for revenue, consisting 
of io.ooo pounds of cotton, 3 : ooo rolls of fine silk, 2,000 
pieces of gauze, 100,006 sheets of paper of the largest size. 
The envoy who brought this extradordinary letter was provid¬ 
ed commodious quarters and excellent food but he expressed 
his dissatisfaction at everything by shooting arrows into the 
house posts, and by acting in a very boorish manner gen¬ 
erally. The only man who eonld do anything with him was 
Kim Hetii-jo who charged him with killing a man in Eui-ji, 
and threatened to have him imprisoned. Thus meeting blus¬ 
ter with bluster he made the brutal northerner listen to rea¬ 
son. When the envoy was about to go to an audience with 
his weapons ic baud, this same Kim made him lay them aside. 
Other Mongol and Yo-jin messengers came and Kim managed 
them all so well that no trouble arose. 

It wap becoming apparent that the Mongols were likely 
at any time to make a descent upon Kory if ; so, in the follow¬ 
ing year, 1223, a wall was built near the Yalu river, extend¬ 
ing from Eui-ju to Wlia-ju. It is said 'hat this was com¬ 
pleted ia the marvelously short space of forty days, a feat 
which show.- not only how great a power KoryD could exert 
when necessary but bow important she deemed it that this 
wail should be built. 

1223 a.d. marks the beginning of that long series of dep¬ 
redations which Japanese freebooters inflicted upon Koryfl 
bewceu 1200 and 1400. Iu this year they lauded on the 
coast of Kyihig-sang Province and ravaged the district of 
Keum-ju. With the opening of the next year, a Mongol en- 
voy came modifying the demand for tribute to sea otter skins 
only. The Kin dynasty was now tottering to its fall but was 
destined to cling to life for another ten years. This year saw 
it nearly fall before the Mongol power. KoryO therefore dis¬ 
carded the Kin calendar. The friendship between the Mon¬ 
gols and Kory IS was destiued to be rudely broken in the year 
1225, fln d through no fault of the latter except the inability 
to keep order in her own territory. The Mongol envoy, re- 
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.turning to the north, was set upon by a KoryO highwayman 
and. was robbed of the gifts which he was carrying home. 
Thus all friendly relations were ruptured and another step 
was taken toward the final catastrophe. This year also wit¬ 
nessed another Japanese raid in the sonth. 

The YB-jin who had now assumed the Mongol clothes, aud 
were in reality an integral part of the Mongol power, made a 
descent upon Koryu in 1226 in the vicinity of Eui-jn. The 
prefect deemed it too pressing a matter to wait till word 
could be received from Song-do. so he sent a thousand men 
immediately against the raiders and drove them back. The 
king forgave the irregularity but refused to reward him. 

Ch'o 4 U who, as we know, was the prime minister, was 
duped by a diviner into believing that he was to become king 
some day, and he foolishly divulged the secret to a certain 
Kim, and soon it became common property. As punishment 
for this, as well as to get himself out of trouble, Ch'oe U had 
both Kim aud the diviner drowned. 

The depredations of the Japanese were without the cogniz¬ 
ance of the Japanese government and were against its wish. 
This appears from the fact that when in 1237 an envoy, Pak 
In. was sent to Japan to remonstrate against them, the gov¬ 
ernment of that conntry acquiesced and arrested and killed a 
number of the corsairs, 

Roth this year and the next Yu-jin bands ravaged the 
northern part of Koryfi, but at the same time asked that a 
treaty be concluded. The ink was hardly dry on this before 
it was broken by the very ones who advocated it. 

Ch'oe IJ followed in bis father’s steps and having estab¬ 
lished himself in the viceroysbip began to abuse the people, 
stealing bouses and lands from them wherewith to build him¬ 
self a princely mansion, two hundred paces long. In the 
court of it he had rock battles anc the soldiers played at ball. 
The expense of this was borne by the people, whose faces 
were already being ground to furnish the regular revenue. 
His younger brother, Hyang, who long since been had ban¬ 
ished, attempted to raise an insurrection in favor of the exiled 
king ; but Ch’oe T .7 sent a strong force and chased his brother 
until he was run to earth in a cave among the mountains 
where he was killed. 
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It was now the year 1231, the year which saw the out¬ 
break which had been threatening ever since Genghis £han 
came to the chieftainship of the Mongol armies. As the 
spring- opened a powerful Mongol army moved southward a- 
cross the Yahi tinder the leadership of Sal Ye-fap and biok the 
fortress of Ham-sin near Eui-ju. They followed this up by 
storming CiTul-jc which ended only after the piefect had set 
fue to his house and destroyed his whole family and he anu 
his associates had cut their own throats. 

The king did not intend to snbnii: without a struggle. 
He sent Generals Pak So and Kim Ky<mg-sol at the head of a 
large army to operate against the invaders. They rendez¬ 
voused with all their forces at Ku-jti, the four gates o: which 
were strongly barricaded. The Mongols commenced t:ic at¬ 
tack at the south gate. The Koryu Foldier.i made five bril¬ 
liant sallies and forced the enemy to retire. The honors of 
this victory Fell to Gen. Kim %vho pursued the enemy some 
distance aud then returned to the town in triumph. The 
Mongols, who seem to have been independent of any base of 
supplies and made the country through which they passed 
supply then:, now' left this town Untakeii aud the Koryu army 
undefeated in their rear, and marched boldly southward, tak 
ing Kwak-yj and Sunju. Prom this point the Mongol gen¬ 
eral Sal Ye-t‘ap sent a letter to the king saying ‘“Let us make 
peace. We have now taken your country as far as Hun-sin 
and if volt do not come to terms with us we will draw rein- 
iorcemcnts from Yfi-jin aud crush yon ” The messenger 
who conveyed this very candid letter got only as far as 
P‘yOng-ju where be was seized by the people and imprisoned 
While waiting for an answer, the invaders tried another at¬ 
tack on Kn-ju hut with no better success. Not only so. but 
they were badly defeated at An-puk fortress. 

The king uow reinforced the army in the north and at 
the same time feasted 30.000 monks at the capital in order to 
influence the celestial powers to bring about a cessation o: 
war. But at the same time the Mongo', iorccs were reinforced 
by Yfi-jin troops and with high spirit^ crossed the Tn-dong 
river and swept dowr. to P'yfing-jti to wreak their vengeancr 
on -.hat place wlicie even yet the Mongol messenger with the 
letter for the king was languishing in durance vile. 
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The Status of Woman in Korea. 


It is a trite saying that the civilization of a people may be 

ganged by the treatment that they accord to women. This is 

only partially true, for in the various races of mankind special 

conditions make special rulings. For instance, in Thibet, 

where there seeius :o be a great preponderance o: males, the 

practice of polyandry prevails but. however disgusting this 

may appear to the western taste or western conscience it does 

no: place the Thibetan on a lower plane of civilization than 

the Esquimaux where polyand-y is not practiced. Again, in 

China and all other lands that have beeu permeated by Con- 

fucian principles the prime necessity of having male issue has 

largely influenced the position of woman and made her lot 

more tolerable that in Turkov or Persia but it would no: be 

• 

possible to argue from this that Chinese civilisation is of a 
higher type than the Persian or Turkish. We must look to 
the causes underlying the better or worse treatment of women 
in order to discover whether it i‘ a true index of a people's 
civilization. 

When India was opened to the world the West cried out in 
horror against :he brutal manner in which widows were treat¬ 
ed. But even this was due to natural causes. It was a great 
preventive law which forced all wives, for the sake of them 
own happiness, lu guard most sedulously the health of their 
husbands. The common use of poison in the tropics added to 
the crafty md vindictive nature of tin.- people made, this cruel; 
law sf not necesvn; at legist intelligible. 

In the ?air.e v;.y the people 0; the West are moved with 
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pity because the women of the Far East arc kept so secluded 
and are not allowed that free intercourse with their fellowmeu 
(hat is accorded to women in the west. This pity too is, in a 
sense, misplaced, for though the condition of women in Asia 
is deplorable we should rather criticise the moral status of the 
people at large which renders the seclusion of the wotnau a 
necessity than to find fault with the mere fact of their seclu¬ 
sion. In this matter of the seclusion of women we .do 2 nd 
something of a gauge of a people’s civilization if we look back 
of it to fiud its cause. This seclusion of women is a mean be¬ 
tween the promiscuity of savage tribes and the emancipated 
condition of women in enlightened countries. It is as much 
better than the former as it is worse than the latter. There 
can be no question that it is Christianity which has resulted 
in the elevation of woman in the West aud it is safe to say 
that the only way to secure like privileges for women of the 
East is to fill the East with Christian principles or at least with 
ideas emanating from Christian standards. We affirm, then, 
that under present moral conditions the seclusion of woman in 
the Far East is a blessing and not a curse and its immediate 
abolishment would result in moral chaos rather than, as some 
suppose, in the elevation of the race. 

In discussing the condition of woman in Korea we will 
divide the subject into teu general divisions (i) seclusion (2) 
occupation {3) education (4) punishments (5) property rights 
(6) testamentary rights (7) divorce (8) courtship and marriage 
(9) religion (10) general. 

In discussing the seclusion of women in Korea it will be 
necessary lo classify them, for the degree of seclusion depends 
upon the position which the woman holds in society. In a 
general way women may be divided into three classes, the 
higher or yang-ban class, the middle or common class and the 
low or despised class. As might be expected the seclusion of 
women here corresponds lo the term exclusive in western 
lauds. Tbe higher her position the greater her seclusion. 
And just as women pride themselves on their exclusiveness 
in the enlightened West so women in Korea pride themselves 
on their seclusion. But let us inquire to what extent the 
Korean woman cf the upper class, the iady, is secluded. 

Up to the age of ten or twelve years the little girl of good 
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family enjoys great freedom, and can play in the yard with her 
brothers and see anyone she wishes, but the time comes when 
she must never be seen without the ckang-ot or sleeved apron 
over her head and held close about the face. From that time 
she remains mostly in doors and can be familiary seen only by 
the people of the household and the nearer relatives. This 
stage of her life is short for she is generally married young 
and goes to take her place in the family of her husband, who 
will be found living with his parents. Frotr, that time on she 
can be seen and conversed with face to face only by the follow¬ 
ing male members of the family, her husband, father, father- 
in-law, uncle, cousin, second cousin, etc., down to what the 
Koreans call the p'al-chon or “eighth joint,’ which means the 
relationship existing between two great-great-grandsons of a 
maa through different branches. This means something like 
fourth or fifth cousin in English. This refers either to her 
own cousins or those of her husband. It will at once appear 
that a Korean lady is not entirely cut ofl from social inter¬ 
course with gentleman, for in a country- where families are so 
large as in Korea the gentlemen on both sides of the family 
within the limits prescribed may number anywhere from 
twenty- to a couple of hundred. Of course grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers and great-uncles are also among the favored 
ones, although their number is naturally limited. But as a 

rule none of these mnle relatives will enter the inner part of a 
bouse, or woman's quarters, except on invitation of the hus¬ 
band and generally iu bis presence. 

Supposing, now. that a young man marries aud takes his 
wife tc his father's house to live ; a room will be set aside for 
them entirely separate from the room occupied by their father 

and mother. The young bride will have fairly free access to 
the room of her new father and mother even as his own 
daughters do, but her father will never step inside her room 
nor wilt any other man. besides her husband, except under 
very exceptional ciicimistances as in the case of severe sick¬ 
ness or the like. If any of her male relatives are to see her 
it must be in the room of her father and mother. This does not 
apply to the young brothers of the husband who may come 
into her room upon invitation up to the age of thirteen, when 
they too are excluded, whether they have married yet or not. 
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If therearetwo married brothers living in their father's house 
neither of them can enter the other’s room but each can of 
course see the other’s wife ia the father's room. 

If we suppose, on the otheT hand, that a young man 
marries aud sets up an establishment of his own, then he is 
the head of the liottse and any of his or his wife's male rela¬ 
tives up to the “eighth joint” may enter their inner or private 
room upon invitation of the husband. They will not do so, 
however, unless there is some reason for their seeing his wife, 
since a gentleman’s house is supposed to contain a sarang or 
gentleman’s receptiou-rooni where he meets all his male 
friends. 

As a rule a lady can go and visit her lady fricuds with 
considerable freedom, but she must always leave word at borne 
exactly where she is going. Arrived at her friend's hou*r- 
she. enters the inner or private room and during her stay the 
husband cannot enter the room nor can any other male adult. 
If, however, the. guest is a relative of the aostess she may see 
the husband if he is within the prescribed limits of consanguin¬ 
ity, A lady of wealth or even of moderate means will not 
walk on the street, although it is admissible to do so provided 
the head be covered and the face concealed by the c/ur^-oi. 
She will ordinarily go in a closed chair or kama carried by 
two men If she isableto afford it she willgo in a lady’s chair 
which is distinguished froai ordinary chairs by fan-shaped 
ornaments hanging like bangles on the sides. Only Indies 
of the highest rank can ride in a chair carried by four men 

Women of the middle class, use the common street as 
freely as the mm hut always with covered head. The state¬ 
ment which is sometimes made that Korean women of the up¬ 
per and middle class are never sect) on the street is very fer 
from the truth. 

Women of the lower class comprising dancing-girls, 
slaves, courtesans, sorceresses, and utins are subject to none of 
the laws of seclusion that apply to so-called reputable wo¬ 
men. In fuel they arc not allowed to use the cha ng-oi. A 
possible exception may be found in the case of a courtesan 
who may use the char:g-aL hut as .*»he is never allowed tn use 
it with tlie cloth pad or cushion on the head to support it she 
is instantly recognized as belonging to the demi-monde. 
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Besides WOU)tn o£ these lower orders there arc others that 
never cover the face and who. although entirely respectable, 
may be seen by men without reproach. These are, lady phy¬ 
sicians, of whom there are many in Korea, and the blind 
female exorcists. Women of the upper middle class or even 
of the highest class may enter the medical profession and it so 
'.hey are exempt from the restrictions which hedge in their 
sisters. Tt is said that many Korean female doctors are very 
expert at acupuncture which is about all the surgery of which 
the Esciilapian art can boast in Korea. 

As one would naturally suppose, women of the middle 
class are not so closely secluded as those of the upper class and 
yet a repectable woman will never be seen without her rhang- 
of by any man outside tuat degree of consanguinity repx'esent- 
ed by the Korean sip-chov or “tenth-joint.” We thus see 
that a Korean woman of the middle class can lie seen by male 
relatives two "joints’' further romoved than those to whom 
her higher sister is visible. And besides this it is far less 
common for a mar of the middle class to possess a sarang or 
gentle man's reception room, and the result is that relatives 
arc far oftener invited into the inner room than ir. the house 
of a gentleman of the upper class. 

In closing thisdivison of the subject it should be remarked 
tha: although women of the middle or upper class conceal 
the face with the chang-of the cnnce&lmem is by no means 
so complete as auioug the women oi Turkey, for the chang-ot 
is simply h-id close before the face by the hand and very 
frequently the entire face is exposed to view. It is very notice¬ 
able that the care exercised in keeping the face hidden 
<louT\.-ttS«> with the increasing ug- of the woman, tied elderly 
women of entire respectability frequently take little or no 
).ai*s to screen the face from public view. On the other hand 
one would seldom have tbe opportunity of Seeing tnore than 
one eye and part ei out of the fact a young vvoinau walk¬ 
ing 0:1 the street. 

In au after noun’s walk through the streets of Seoul one 
would sec scores if not hundreds of women walking about 
without the least semblance of a veil. These arr mostly 
.slaves. l\'ow and then a dancing girl will be seer, riding on .1 
pony or in au open chair with uncovered face. If a weddiug 
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processiou should pass, a Dumber of unveiled women, with an 
enormous pile of hair on the head, would be seen carrying 
gaily decorated boxes which contain the “plenishings" of 
the bride. These women likewise are unveiled. But in 
every case they will be found to belong to one or another of 
the lowest orders of society. ' 


The Marble Pagoda. 

The unearned pagoda in the center of Seoul is probably 
the most interesting and remarkable monument in Korea both 
on account of its antiquity, its historical associations and its 
undoubted artistic merit. It is therefore a matter of surprise 
that so little has been told us as to its origin. 

We know, of course, that it was sent as a gift by one of 
the Mongol emperors in Peking six or seven centuries ago, 
but beyond this little of its history has been given to the 
English reading public. We would like to know just when 
and why it came, where and by whom it was made and how 
in the general wreck of Buddhist monuments at the begin¬ 
ning of this dynasty this pagoda stands to-day a lonely reminder 
of a fallen dynasty and an indisputable evidence that Buddhism 

once ruled this couutry from the king to the slave. The 
* 

facts here given are taken directly from Korean books of 
unquestioned authority, namely, the Ko-geum Chap-ji 
$tj&. and the Keum-neung-jip * 

In the days of King Mun-jong £0 °f the KoryG Dy¬ 
nasty, in the twenty-third year of his reign and the eleventh 
moon (in the reign of Emperor Sin-jong (|^^}of the Song. 

Dynasty—corresponding to 1069 a.d.) the king deter¬ 
mined to build a summer palace in Har-yang, the present 
Seoul, and the site determined upon was tinder In-wangSau, 
the mountain west of Seoul, near what is now called Sa-jik 
Kol. The following summer he made a visit to the place but 

• For a fine description of th< pageda itself we would refer the reader 
to Dr. H. N. Allen's article on Places of htterett in .W in the April 
■number of the Korean Repository for 1895. 
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and a messenger was sent off to KoryO, acquainting king 
Koug min of this gracious design. 

The architects from China with the help of native talent 
repaired the monastery and erected a palace to the west of 
where the Ky^ng-bok Palace now stands. In front of it' 
they built a massive bridge across the water-way. It was 
calied the Sung-ch'iini Bridge ($2 That palace disap¬ 

peared long ago hut the bridge remains to the present day 
unaltered. It ha9 never needed repair. It stands not far 
from the south-west corner of the Kyo ig-bok Palace and 
is one of the few ancient and authentic remains of Seoul 
to-day. 

But meanwhile preparations were being made in China 
for the building of the pagoda. Toe prime minister T‘al- 
t'ali sent for the most skillful stone-carver in China. His 
name was Yu-yong but in view of bis marvelous skill 

the emperor conferred upon him the name Ye-jin The 

marble for the making of the pagoda was brought from HyBug- 
sun Jfij lij in China and with it Ytt-yang made the thirteen 
storey pagoda as we now see it in Seoul. When it was fin¬ 
ished he came himself to superintend its erection. 

There is an interesting sequel to this event. Years be¬ 
fore, Kong-min's father, as yet without a son, went to Kydng- 
ch On monastery' HfiJl [IJ on Pn-so San, in P'mjg-d&k district, 
an-1 prayed for a sou. Ap Kong min was borti a year later 
he was looked upon as an answer to the prayer. Now lie de¬ 
termined to erect a monument at that monastery iu honor of 
that event. lie appealed to Yu-yang the architect of the 
pagoda and that good-natured gentleman consented to make, 
w'nh Kang-wha stone, a counterjxin of the marble pagoda, ro 
be set up at Kj ong-ch'un monastery. It was done and to-day 
a thirteen storey pagoda may be seen there, made by the 
sane hand that designed '.he marble pagoda and erected at 
about the same time. 

It is a matter of wonder that the last emperor of the 
Mongols, harassed as he already was by those who were soon 
to prove his conquerors, should have been able to command the 
money and the leis’.irt to a Attend to this matter. It was only 
a few years liter that bis dynasty tell. But there may have 
bcc:i a good reason for this bar-dsome treatment. Shortly 
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after this event that very emperor sent great amounts g f treas¬ 
ure and provisions to the island of Quel part with the con¬ 
sent of the king; of Koryt. anticipating his eventual over- • 
throw and intending to mace that island his asylum. There 
wps every reason therefore why he should remain on the very 
best of terms with Koryil, and viewed in this light the send¬ 
ing of this pagoda and of the money for the palace was only 
wliat might have been expected. As it turned out he was 
>:ot able to come to Korea but fled northward before the vic¬ 
torious Mings, but not before ungrateful Korea had turned 
the cold shoulder to him anil had driven the last. remaining 
Mongol from her soil. 

In less than fifty years after the pagoda was erected the 
Kory ft dynasty came to a hloodless end, and the palmy days 
of Buddhism were over. It was determined to move the cap¬ 
ital to Han-yang, and the new king, T‘fl-jo, asked the advice 
of his courtiers as to the advisability of razing the monasteries 
in the new capital, especially the largest of them, the Wfin- 
gak Sa. where the pagoda stood.. Most of them advised that 
it be left standiug but Clmng In-ji one of the prime 

ministers, and the third son of the king, who afterward l>e- 
came T'ft-jong Tfi-watig and Chhng To-jfm n famous 

general, strongly advised that it be destroyed, bringing up 
as an argument the unspeakable corruption of Sin-don the 
monk who. more than any other one man, caused the downfall 
of Korvn. On the other side were ranged Ch 5 og TJn a 
second cousin of the famous Chgng Mong-ju, the last great 
councillor of KuryO, and Whang Heui one of king T‘fi- 
jo’s councillors. In the midst of the discuaaiou there arrived 
a letter from the Ming court at Nanking in which the king 
was advised to allow no monasteries to stand in the new cap¬ 
ital. This settled the question and orders were given for 
their demolition. 

The fiibaequeut history of the pagoda is of little interest 
excepting for the fact that the Japanese attempted to carry it 
away during their famous invasion of Korea in 1592. fortu¬ 
nately they only succeeded in taking down the two upper* 
storeys which they left on the ground beside it. It is to be 
hoped that the government will replace them and carefully 
preserve this most interesting relic of the past. 
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The Disturbance on Quelpart.* 

* There has been recently a considerable flow of ink in 
the Japanese Press concerning the Quelpart trouble. These 
statements have not always been so worded as to convey the 
the truth impartially. It might be will therefore to give the 
other side of the stury and so help the public to a more exact 
idea of this deplorable affair. 

According to the Japanese press it is the Christians and 
missionaries who are to blame for the troubles or that island. 
To be sure the Christians defended themselves as best they 
conic, but unfortunately they failed and became the victims of 
the rioters. To openly accuse the Christians of having 
fomented the trouble is entirely unjust and it is this point 
that requires elucidation. 

The Island of Quelpart. situated, as every one knows, 
about sixty miles south of Mok-po. has an approximate pop¬ 
ulation of j00,000. The bland is of volcanic origin and is 
composed of a mass of mountains, of which the highest peak 
is called Mount Auckland, or in Korean Hal-la San, 2000 
meters in height. The. shore is rocky and steep, with hardly 
an harbor or anchorage. Postal facilities arc very poor and 
there is no telegraph. The country is very poor. The people 
live largely by fishing, though they also succeed in growing a 
little millet in their stony fields. 

Politically the island-forms n separate mandarir.ate and is 
divided into three prefectures, Chc-ju in the north, Tfi-jung 
in the south-west and Chung-eui in the south-east. Cbc-ju 
the scat of the governor, or Mob-sa ,b the most important 
town on the island.- The governor, who has no military or 
police backiiig, uppenrs to the people to be a gentleman of 

very little importance. The population, though ignorant 
and backward and subject to very hard natural conditions, is 
very independent and rises in revolt whenever the govern¬ 
ment attempts to introduce innovations or reforms. 

• Translated frem the Rr. u,' <k t Extreme Orient, Shanghai- 
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T^p to within a few years ago, taxes were levied in the 
shape of the natural products of the island, such as horses 
and cattle which roam half wild upon the mountains, and 
breed abundantly. This system agreed well with the poor 
financial condition of the people, but in ’899 the government 
determined to make a change, and sent a tax collector 10 levy 
taxes in cash. At about the saute time a Freuch missionary 
with his assistant was sent to the island where, up to that 
time, the benefits of Christianity were unknown. 

The special tax collector rapidly became an object of 
hatred to the people, in which they were eucoilragod bv- the 
local magistrates whose perquisites were being encroached 
upon by the new order of things. At the same time the 
missionaries were doing good work, and that same year they 
reported 1200 Christians or catechumens. 

This success of the missionaries aroused the hostility of 
many of the people especially the officials. Taking advantage 
of the fact that a few of the Christians had b*en appointed 
assistants to the tax collector, the officials found it easy to 
incite a portion of the people against the adherents of the 
new religion, whose rapidly increasing numbers formed a 
permanent obstacle to official extortion. 

We should have mentioned that, beside the native po¬ 
pulation, there are about 400 Japanese on the island who 
have occupied the positions most advantageous for trade and 
whose encroachmerits are frequently followed by disturbances. 
There is reason to believe that these people encouraged and 
increased the audacity of the rioters. 

The insurrection was cleverly gotten up in April at the 

time when the French misiianirics are always absent atten 1 - 
ing the annual meeting in Seoul. The moving spirit seems to 
have been the prefect of Ti-juug. It was from this place that* 
soon after, to bands of insurgents started out by different 
routes toward Che-jit the chief city of tne island. Their pass¬ 
word was “Death to the Christians and down with the tax- 
collector". Naturally the Christians fied before them and 
gathered in Che-ju for safety. Meanwhile the notorious 
tax collector had irade good his escape aud lauded on the 
mainland. 

On the tenth of Mav the Reverend Fathers Sacrouts ami 
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Moajsfvct returned to the island. Arriving in Che-ju they 
found there upwards of 1000 Christians including women and 
children ; they were half starved and frightened nearly to 
death and unable to return to their homes because the in¬ 
surgents were camped at the gates of the town. The gov¬ 
ernor, undecided and timid, did not know what attitude to 
assume. His conciliatory communications to the chiefs of 
the insurgents received only arrogant replies. They demanded 
that i oo Christians he handed over to them. Seeing the dan¬ 
ger growing more imminent every day Father Saerouts de¬ 
termined to organic a defence, and with the courage of a 
chief and the coolness of a priest he accomplished his pur¬ 
pose in a very creditable manner. He determined to assume 
the offensive, hoping by capturing the chiefs of the insurgents 
to crush the uprising. The sortie was a success : some of the 
ieaccrs were captured, but unfortunately the frightened gov¬ 
ernor released then almost immediately. This of course en¬ 
couraged the insurgents who increased in numbers and bold¬ 
ness. The governor tried to escape and leave the Christians 
and missionaries to their fate. Father Sacronts succeeded in 
seeding oS bv boat a messenger to Mokpo with a telegram 
for Seoul and then forcibly closed ail the gates of the town. 

Several days- of anxious waiting now passed during which 
the governor who had attemted to escape returned to the town, 

where he began to excite the people against the Christians. 

Up to this time they had been in favor of defending the town 
but by a quick change of face they food was giving out and 
demanded that the gates be opened to the insurgents, and 
that all the Christian he expelled from the city lest they 
should be the cause of a general massacre. 

The streotions endeavors of the missionaries gained a 
a ltcle time but finally the smouldering embers of discontent 
burst into flame ; the populace rose <n masts.e and the 2S'.b 
and 29th of May niaik the perpetration cf a most barbarous 
massacre. The most revolting particular in regard to it is 
chat women, horrible shrews, were the lenders in the riot. 
Among 1 he Christians, men, woman and children fell beneath 
the fire 0: muskets aud the blows of swords, stones and clubs. 
In these two days from five hundred to six hundred victims 
fell r.ot only in Che-ju but in the neighboring villages. 
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Father Sacrotit’s servant was cruelly massacred before his' 
very eves. The missionaries themselves escape the general 
slaughter only because they are forcibly detained in the gov¬ 
ernor's Yameh, while the mission house was being looted and 
destroyed. Of all the Catholic establishments on Quelpart 
there only remains a mass of ruins covered with a heap of 
mutilated bodies. 

At last, after two days of terrible agony, the French 
gunboats Lc Surprise and L'alonette arrive. A boat is sent 

ashore and our missionaries climb the town wall close to the 

♦ 

water’s edge and are taken on board. In calling at Chemulpo 
the Surprise had taken on board the new governor of Quel- 
part. lie now lauds with the commanders of the men of- 
war. 

In the middle oi the town our officers counted sixty eight 
dead bodies lying among (lie stones and clubs with which they 
had been killed. These details made the new governor some¬ 
what timid but our officers urged that he should issue at once 
a proclamation in order to calen the people and they arranged 
that a suitable burial place be found for the bodies of the 
dead Christians. 

On the second of June Mr. Sands the Adviser to the 
Household Department arrived with loo Korean soldiers. 
These formed a police force to guard the city, the governor’s 
yatren and what was left of the mission house. A few days 
later the Alonctte took on board fifty native Christians who 
begged to be taken to the mainland. 

Since then more troops have been sent to the island but 
with little result. The rebellion still exists in a latent con¬ 
dition and seems to await the decision of the suprrue corut 
to either recommence or disperse. Thanks to the inquiry 
couducted by Mr. Sands four of the insurgent leaders, in¬ 
cluding the perfect of Tfi-Juug have been arrested. The de 
cision of the sepreme court is still in abeyance awaiting the- 
arrival of further witnesses. 

Tn closing let ns express the hope that Korean justice 
will do its utmost to maintain its reputation by fully repair¬ 
ing the injury done to the Mission on the island of Qudpart. 

E. Martel. 
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Mousset returned to the island. Arriving in Chc-ju they 
found there upwards of tooo Christians including women and 
children ; they were half starved and frightened nearly to 
death and unable to return to their homes because the in¬ 
surgents were camped at the gales of the town. The gov¬ 
ernor. undecided and timid, did not know what attitude to 
assume. His conciliatory communications to the chiefs of 
the insurgents received only arrogant replies. They demanded 
that 100 Christians he handed over to them. Seeing the dan¬ 
ger growing more imminent every day FatheT Sacrouts de¬ 
termined to organize a defence, and with the courage of a 
chief and the coolness of a priest he accomplished his pur¬ 
pose in a very creditable manner. He determined to assume 
the offensive, hoping by capturiug the chiefs of the insurgents 
to crush the uprising. The sortie was a success : some of the 
leaders were captured., but unfortunately the frightened gov¬ 
ernor released them almost immediately. This o: course en¬ 
couraged the insurgents who increased in numbers and bold¬ 
ness. The governor tried to escape and leave the Christians 

ftid missionaries to their fate. Father Sacrouts succeeded in 
sending off by IxmI a messenger to Mokpo with a telegram 
for Seoul and then forcibly closed all the gates of the town. 

Several days of anxious waiting now passed during winch 
the governor who and attemted to escape returned to the town, 
where he began to excite the people against tbc Christians. 
Up to this time they had beet: in favor of defending the town 
but by a quick change of face they food was giving out amd 
demanded that the gates be opened to the insurgents, and 
that all the Christian be expelled from the city lest they 
should be the cause of a general massacre. 

The strenuous endeavors of the missionaries gained a 
a lttle time but finally the smouldering craters of discontent 
burst into flame ; tbc populace rose en masse and the 2Sth 
and ayth of May mark the perpetration cf a most barbarous 
massacre. The most revolting particular in regard to it is 
that women, horrible shrews, were the leaders ir. the riot. 
Among lhe Christians, men, women and children fell beneath 
the Ere of muskets a ad the blows of swords, stones and clubs, 
la these two cays from s\-e hundred to six hundred victims 
fell not only in Che-ju hut in the neighboring villages. 
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Father Sacrout’s servant was cruelly massacred before his’ 
very eyes. The missionaries themselves escape the general 
slaughter only because they are forcibly detained in the gov¬ 
ernor’s Yame'n, while the mission house was being looted and 
destroyed. Of all the Catholic establishments on Quelpart 
there Only remains a mass of ruins covered with a heap of 
mutilated bodies. 

At last, after two days of terrible agony, the French 
gunboats La Surprise and L'aloneite arrive. A boat is sent 
ashore and our missionaries climb the town wall close to the 
water's edge and axe taken on board. In calling at Chemulpo 
the Surprise had taken on board the new governor of Quel* 
part. He now lands with the commanders of the men of- 
war. 

In the middle of the town our officers counted sixty eight 
dead bodies lying among the stones and clubs with which they 
had been killed. These details made the new governor some¬ 
what timid but our officers urged that he should issue at once 
a proclamation in order to ealen the people and they arranged 
that a suitable burial place be found for the bodies of the 
dead Christians. 

On the second of June Mr. Sands the Adviser to the 
Household Department arrived with 100 Korean soldiers. 
These formed a police force to guard the city, the governor's 
yamen and what was left of the mission house. A few days 
later the Alonette took on board fifty native Christians who 
begged to be taken to the mainland. 

Since then more troops have been sent to the island but 
with little result. The rebellion still exists in a latent con¬ 
dition and seems to await the decision of the suprtne corut 
to either recommence or disperse. Thanks to the inquiry 
conducted by Mr. Sands four of the insurgent leaders, in¬ 
cluding the perfect of Tfi-JOng have been arrested. The de 
cision of the scyreme court is .still in abeyance awaiting the- 
urrival of further witnesses. 

In closing let us express the hope that Korean justice 
will do its utmost to maintain its reputation by fully repair¬ 
ing the injury done to the Mission on the island of Quelpart. 

E. Martel. 
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A Pro hetic * C Korea as il1 almost a11 otl,er countries 
Dream dreams have figured largely iu local traditions. 

and many an event of importance has been 
foreshadowed by a vision of the night. Of course they are 
generally made to order after the event to which they refer, 
but nevertheless they are of more or less interest. No military 
character in Korean history bulks larger than Yi Sun-siu who 
built the “Tortoise Boat,” the first ironclad in history, aud 
with it prevented the invasiou of China by the Japanese in 
1553 - 

Before his remarkable career commenced be dreamed one 
night that there stood before him a mighty tree whose branches 
towered to the sky. As he gazed at it, a man approached aud 
began cutting its roots with an axe and so well did he cut 
that soon the whole tree began to quiver aud give warning 
that its fall was near. Yi Sun-sin stepped forward and inter¬ 
fered. He drove the vandal away aud with his -own hand : 
supported the tree till, its roots again took firm hold o: the 
'ground. 

Wben he told this dream to a iriend the latter exclaimed 
“You will become the savior of your country. That mighty 
tree was Korea; the one who would destroy il was Japan. 
With your own arm you will drive the invader back and keep 
the trfre from falling.*' ( This, as it proved, was just what 
Admiral Yi did in the years which followed. 

The Stone ^* wo ^ un ^ re ^ years ago the town of Po-ch'Du 
Doctor thirty miles north-east of Seoul boasted the 
possession of a most noted man by the name of 
HO Mok. llis greatness was attested by the tact that his eye¬ 
brows were so long that he braided them and bung them over 
his ears like spectacles. This man came home one 'day with 
a highly polished stone under his arm. How or where he got 
it he never told, but it hart such a high polish that it could le 
used as a looking-glass. Hu Mok claimed for this stone the 
ability to diagnose auy disease of the human frame. All the 
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patient "had to do was to place the p3rt affected against the 

stone snd any doctor, looking into its surface, could tell 
cxactlv what ailed the man. As a correct diagnosis is at 
least half the cure, it is not to be wondered that the inn-keepers 
of Po-chfin drove a thriving trade from that time ou. At last 
I1Q Mok reached the bound of life and was about to betake 
himself ti> the grave, eyebrows and all. He called his son and 
said: 


"If you want to preserve the vritucs of this stone never 
clean if. even though ooss should grow upon it." The old 
nan passed away leaving his wonderful legacy and it contin¬ 
ued the practice of medicine in its own peculiar way for upwards 
of a century and a half; but at last its virtues came to an un¬ 
timely end. The Seventh descendant of H 3 Mok thought he 
would scour it up a bit as it was getting to look a little rusty. 
The result was that never again would it divulge its marvel¬ 
ous -secret. 


The stone is still preserved in Poch‘ 5 n and can be seen 
by the carious wayfarer. Its name in the Cho-jaug Sitk or 
"The Stone which reveals a man's vitals." (JB.!® 7 T)- 

„ . Kacg Kam-ch‘al was only a clerk in an 

Oxen could uot . . : . _ . , 

draw him. inferior government office some four hun¬ 

dred and sixty years ago but he was such 
a good mat) that even the highest men iu the land were 
afraid of him. The conclusive proof of his goodness was the 

fact that even the beasts of the field would obey him. At one 
time the frogs in the pond behind his office croaked so loud¬ 
ly tliat he could no longer stand it. So he wrote on a piece of 
paper: 

“This is n government office where noise cautiot be toler¬ 
ated, for it interferes with work. Instead of remembering 
this amd keeping silence, out of gratitude for our giving you 
this pond to live in, you keep up this horribly sad croaking 
which is the only voice that heaven conferred upon you. But 
it must cease. If you <lo not stop we shall have to discipline 
vou. ’ ’ 


This letter together with an armful of chopped straw he 
threw into the pond and immediately each frog seized a piece 
of the straw and held it iu his mouth as a gag, just as Korean 
school teachers do to boys who do not repeat the characters 
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well but make distuibing noises. From that day to this the 
frogs in that pond are never heard to croak. The pond is in 
the Hon-byQng Sa-ryQng-bu, near the Home Department, and 
although frogs are there not one of them opens his mouth to 
croak. Well, this shows what a fine fellow Kang was. At 
that time the king's son-in law, Cho Ta-rim, was a shocking 
scapegrace who Jived inside the South Gate under Nam-san. 
He had the effrontery to ask the king to make him a gold 
bridge from his house to one of the spurs of Nam-san 

When Kang heard of this, in spite of his humble position, 
he memorialised the throne, urging that Cho Ta-rim be killed. 
This raised a tempest at once. Kang was seized and con¬ 
demned to death as the worst traitor that ever lived, a regular 
Man-go Yuk-rkuk. He was bound to a cart to be driven to exe¬ 
cution according to custom, with his accusation pasted on his 
back—to wit, Anii~traitor. Rut when they tried to start, the 
bullocks could not move the cart an inch. More were yoked 
on and the goads were plied but not a wheel would move. 

The criminal cried. "If you will remove this accusation 
from my back and write, in its stead. Arch-patriot, the cart 
will go. At first they would not, but at last, as there was no 
other way, they followed thus direction and instantly the cart 
moved forward as if its wheels had ball-bearings. 

The authorities could have had little sense of the humor¬ 
ous or they would have sent KLaog home with honors ; but no, 
they carried out their grim purpose and his head fell. A few 
weeks later the unanimous voice of the people demanded the 
death of Cho T# rim and he also was executed. If you do 
not believe this story go some summer night and listen for 
frog= at the H.hi-pyQiig Sfl-ryBng-bu. 

Mfing Yo-jung was a prefect of a country 
A ust v on. towa .- n the o{ KoryO. at about the 
time William tbe Conqueror was making things lively tti Eng¬ 
land. This prefect did not believe in dragging <iut to a great 
length the legal cases which he vas called upon :o adjudicate. 
Out of his off-hand decisions has come down in tradition tu 
the present day. A hunter hau succeeded in wounding a fox 
with liis arrow cue was chasing the animal down. The fox 
grew weak from loss of blood and the hunter W2S rapidly over¬ 
taking it. when a farmer's dog give chase and succeeded in 
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dispatching the fox before the hunter came up. The question 
then arose as to the ownership of the game. The hunter 
claimed it on the ground that if he had not wounded it the 
dog could not have overtaken it. The farmer claimed it on 
the ground that his dog had killed it. The prefect was called 
upon to decide the case, which he did in the following words: 
‘‘A hunter and a dog were ehasing a fox. Each did part of 
the work cf bagging the game. Each must therefore have 
a share. The hunter was after the animal’s skin and the dog 
was after the animal's flesh. Let each have his proper portion 
and depart in peace.” 


...... The famous Yi Sun-sin was not only a great 

A Military , , . _ . , 

Manoeuvre. navaJ commander but he was as great a general. 

lie always made nature work with him and 

tought with his wits as well as with his sword-arm. At one 


lime, during the great invasion, he built a fine fort in a pe¬ 
culiar position at the mouth of a river with whose idiosyncra¬ 
sies be was thoroughly acquainted. Soon after finishing it he 
received news that a large force of Japanese were at hand. 
Thereupon, to the disgust of his lieutenants, he ordered the 
fort to be deserted, but not destroyed. He then led his men 
over a neighboring mountain and waited. The Japanese, com¬ 
ing to the fort and seing it deserted, supposed that the enemy 
had fled, and took possession. Gen. Yi so disposed his troops 
that the enemy could uot move about very freely and so re¬ 
mained for the most part in C3inp. Four nights laler the 
rainy season broke, the river rose with great rapidity and the 
fort, which had been so placed that the line of retreat from the 

fort would be cut off by a few feet of rise in the- water, was at 

the mercy of the river. To the back of the fort was a sheer 
precipice and as the water crept up it formed an aljy for the 
Koreans which no prowess of the enemy could withstand. All 
but two of the invaders perished and the soldiers of Yi Sun- 

siu could cot pi disc highly enough the accruing pusillanimity 
of their great leader which had won them a victory without a 


stroke. 
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Editorial Comment. 

la the closing issue of the year we may be expected to say 
n word as to the way in which the Review has been received 

by the public. Ar for ourselves we are abundantly satisfied 
with the reception that has been given out little magazine. 
Whether the public is satisfied is quite another question. Some 
subscribers write us that they are most interested in the History' 
of Korea, others prefer the anecdotes and glimpses at Korean 
life while others still urge us to give more copious news notes. 
Taking all things together we do not see how we can drop 
any one of the departments without dissatisfaction from one 
side or the other, and with our present subscription list we 
do not see our way clear to enlarge the magazine. As soon, 
however, as the finances oi the Review will allow-, it will be 
enlarged to sixty pages. 

There has been no difficulty in securing abundance of 
material for the Review, interesting and otherwise, but it is 
to be regretted that it is uot more representative in character. 
We want more names on our list of contributors: we waul 
more people to ask questions about anything and everything 
connected with Korea. We v?nt more susenbevs to write 
and tell r.s that they do not like the magazine—if they do 
uot—and just why; we want more people to wiile and tell us 
what special subjects they would like to see discussed iu the 
magazine ; we want our subscribers to remember that there 
are many tastes to be consulted and the whole magazine can¬ 
not be given to satisfying the wishes of any one part to the 
expulsion of the others. We have to thank the public for 
tbeii generous patronage and liope that the Review wdll be 
wortly of its continuance. 

In reviewing the events of the past year in Korea there 
is only one large, overwhelmingly important fact, the lack of 

rain and the consequent famine. There is not one of the 

readers of this Reviciv that will be seriously discommoded by 
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this famino and yet right about ns at obi very door* there 

are hundreds and thousands who are feeling the sharp pinch 
of hunger. Thousands upon thousands of this people are 
going to perish of starvation before the earth produces an¬ 
other crop. In the face of this catastrophe all other events 
seetn insignificant. Semi-starvation means a recrudescence of 
savagery and already the rural districts, which it is impossi¬ 
ble to police, are becoming the sceues of rapine aud plunder. 
But what to do for it ? That is the saddest part of it aiL • We 
are impotent to avert or even mitigate the evil. We can feed 
a few starving ones at our doors and perhaps tide a few over 
till self-support aguin becomes possible but how about the 
thousands and tens of thousands. We say that the United 
States has suffered a heaw loss bv the death of Pres. Me- 
Kinley but that was not a fraction of the loss that Korea 
has sustained in the failure of the earth to supply her people 
with food. A famine not only sacrifices human life but it 
disorganizes society, it tangles the threads which hold the 
body politic in ni:e adjustment, it contravenes the law of 
supply and demand and its effects remain, it may be, ior a 
decade. 

Another serious development of the year is the rapid fall 
in exchange. Of course general prosperity cannot but be 
affected bv *uch rapid fluctuations. In makes the most stable 
business pxpositions quite uncertain and tcuds U> diminish 
trade. 1: makes risk the main element in commerce, and 
imparts a “wild cat" look to what otherwise would be deemed 
undoubtedly good business. Even intrinsic value will not 
always keep a currency up to par, but when in addition to 
general political unrest is added, a lowering of the standard of 
intrinsic merit we do not have to go far to find the cause • f 
the fall in exchange. We repeat what we have said before— 
no government can make money by minting coin, for if the 
labor and the metal arc not worth the face value of the coin 
th** public is sure to find it out. It is true the United States 
has been able to keep silver coin up to double its intrinsic 
value within her own dominions, but, so sure as two and two 
make four, she will have to pay for it :n the long run. 
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News Calendar. 

Near the end of November M. Faure arrived in Seoul as a 
guest of M. Collin de Plancy, the French Minister. He has 
come to Korea to invite the government to take part in Die 
Exposition of French Indo-China which will take place in the 
winter of 1002-3. M. Faure is Chief Sierttarv to tlie Govern¬ 
or General of Indo-China. 

The former United States Legation in Peking was bought 
or. Nov. iH, by E. Martel, Esq., in the name of the Korean 
Government. The Korean Government will take possession 
lute in at which time the new TJ. S. Legation will be 

finished. The properly bought by Mr. Martel belonged to 
Hon. Mr. Den by former U. S. Minister 10 Peking and up to 
the present time has been rented to the U. S. Government. 
The size of this property is 7000 square meters and con lams 
five buildings. It is situated on Legation Street opposite the 
Russian Legation. 

The French General in Tientsin has sent a present of 
four Arab horses to His Majesty the Emperor of Korea. 

E. Clemeucet. Esq., the Adviser to the Postal Bureau has 
jus: returned from. Tokyo where he made arrangements for 
the establishment, in connection with the Imperial Korean 
Post-office, of a branch of the "parcels post." The arrange¬ 
ments are not yet completed but formal assurances have been 

given that they scon will be. It is needless to say that this 
will be a very great convenience, especially to the foreign 
population of Korea. We hav-e long felt the want of such a 
service and the thanks of the community are due to the energy 
and diligence displayed by Monsieur Clemeucet in meeting the 
wants of the community in this particular. 

Baron Corvisart, Military Attache of the French Lega¬ 
tion in Tokyo, and a recent subscriber to this Review, is a 
great-grandson of the surgeon-general of the army of Napo¬ 
leon Bouapatte aud private physician u the great Emperor. 

On December 18th Rev. and Mrs. C. G- Hounshell ot 
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Tennessee arrived in Korea to join the Southern Methodist 
Mission. They will be stationed in the city of Song-do. 

On the 22nd inst. nineteen men graduated from the Gov¬ 
ernment Normal College. They bad made good, progress es¬ 
pecially iti mathematics, twelve of them having completed al¬ 
gebra and plane geometry. Several of them will shortly be 
sent to the country to take charge of schools in the provinces. 

The Finance Department is showing great activity in 
bringing to book formei delinquent prefects who were short in 
their accounts. The latest move has been to call np men who 
held prefectural positions prior to 1S96 and ask them to make 
good all deficiencies. The method is as drastic as was that of 
Angelo in Measure for Measure but it will be a good thing if it 
teaches the aspirants for provincial positrons that retribution 
is not always postponed til) a future life. 

The prefect of Yun-an, in Wbang-hS Province reports 
that on account of the famine over 1900 houses have been 
deserted ani their occupants have wandered away. 

The prefects of Tang-jin and Kvo-ha in Kyfing-geui 
Province report that nine out of every ten bouses are desert* d 
and that government granaries must be drawn upon to feed 
the people and that all taxes must be remitted until the Au¬ 
tumn of 1902, Many of these reportsare probably exaggerated 
and are intended in part to secure increased perquisites for 
the local officials, but at the same time the suffering is very 
real and calls for the deepest sympathy. 

We mentioned in a laic issue of the Review the good work 
done by the Surveying Bureau in the country. It seems that 
when the work began. 1 he survey commission was given au¬ 
thority by the Finance Department to collect arrears of taxes 
in the country to pay thecas! of the surveys. The commisson 
collected $669,010. The expenses attending the surveys 
amounted to $199,146. The-balance was turned over to the 
Finance Department. This money would have been very dif¬ 
ficult to collect had it no: be;n for the careful work of the 
commission and no little dissatisfaction is expressed because 
the Finance Department does not meet the financial needs of 
the Survey Bureau. 

The Finance Department announces that in view of the 
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Scarcity of fends it will not be possible to supply the salaries 

of the members of the Council during the coming year. 

A great deal of stone is being carried from Kang-wha to 
Tnliemvan for building pnrjxwcs. Lately 2000 blocks of stone 
have been taken, at an average cost of $8.ooa block, each 
bloek measuring approximately four feet square and one foot 
thick. ' 

The Finance Department has handed up to the Govern¬ 
ment the names of eighty-three former officials who have tiot 
paid tip their arrears of taxes, and begs that if they do not do 
so the death penalty may- be pronounced. The Government 
has SO decided arid these thrifty gentlemen will naturally be 
feeling about in the corners of their pockets for loose cash. 
Their total deficit is $10,000. 

A former member of the Tong-hak sect named Song P‘al- 
yong has been apprehended and will be executed. Evidence 
has been brought up which clearly convicts him of murder. 

On the night of the first of December an aged woman in 
the northern part of the city froze to death. She had been a 
servant In a certain family for many years but as she grew old 
and sickness incapacitated her for work she was driven out to 
die. This gives us just a glimpse of the darker side of Kor¬ 
ean life. As a rule, we prefer to believe the Koreans are 
naturally kind-hearted. 

A Korean named Chang Ch;1-du sold real estate in Pu- 
pviing on the Han River, to a Japanese for $iSoo. The chief 
of the village writes to the Government asking that the sale 
be declared void and the money returned ro the Japanese. The 
excuse, for this is that the property is outside treaty limits, 
hut if all the property bought by foreigners outside of treaty 
limits were to be taken back by the Government it would keep 
the authorities busy for some time. 

Vi Chotig-gm; a lieutenant-general in the Korean army 
has been made Commissioner of Police* 

Han In-ho. a son of Hun Kyu-jik one of the five officials 
who were massacred on the night of Dec. 4th 1884, has been 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court. 

In the districts of Whang-gan, Mun-eui and Ok-CirOn 
Tofcbers in bands of ten, twenty and a hundred are looting to 
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their hearts' content. The people arc leaving their houses 
and trying to get to places of safetj r , but the robbers, assuming 
soldier's uniforms, block the roads and prevent their escape. 
Also iu Ydng-dong the prefect has asked for troops to hold the 
robbers in check. 

In the large prefecture of Aii-ak in Whang-hA Province 
1952 houses have been deserted by their fa mine-stricken oc¬ 
cupants. 

A refreshing exception is found in the case of the Govern- 
or o: North Pyiing-an Province, Yi Tu-jS, who has repeatedly 
requested to be allowed lo resign but without success, bi¬ 
cause the people, of r.is province persistently beg the Govern¬ 
ment not to let him resign, as he is such an upright ruler. 

Some of the important measures lately decided upon by 
the cabinet are the following: (1 j That the land taxes must be 
collected. (2) that absconding defaulters' relatives must be held 
tc payment of all claims, ^3) that men who go surety for others 
must be liabie for the payment of all claims. {4) to join into 
one the two prefectures Kii-ju and Sucg-jiu in Haro-gvDng 
Province, I5) that proper buildings must be built iu the ports 
for the Superintendents of Trade. (6) that iwo-storey houses 
overlooking the palace must be bought. (7) that funds must 
be found for the completion of the new Queen’s tomb. (81 
that S500 of the Whang-hS laud tax must be remitted. 

During the current year from the third moon to tac end 
of the year eleven convicts have been decapitated, eleven 
have been sta ogled and twenty-nine prisoners have cied of 
disease. Of those who were decapitated oue was a soldier who 
intruded into the palace, one was a man whose wife, according 
to an oracle, had conceived a "crown prince," and nine were 
convicted of treason and beheaded together. Of those who 
were strangled, one was Kim Yung-jun the former Minister, 
six were thieves and robbers, three of whom were counter¬ 
feiters. and four others, crime not specified. Of those who 
died of disease twenty-one were convicts and eight had not 
yet been brought to trial. 

We are glad to report that W. F. Sands, Esq., has arrived 
ill Seoul from the north. In Kui-ju he suffered from a light 
attack of typhoid, but was able to secure foreign snedijal at¬ 
tendance. 
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The public has been privileged to witness a very pretty 
display of Christmas toys at L. Ronduu's new store near the 
palace. Life-eize dolls in ravishing frocks are reinforced with 
piles of bonbons, enough to satisfy the most capacious holi¬ 
day appetite. It must take some public spirit to venture on 
such an outlay considering the comparatively small number 
of foreigners in .Seoul, but we understand the things went off 
like hot cakes and so justified the venture. 

Of the 107 Anuam horses that have been purchased by 
the government thirty-three go to the military school for use-, 
by the students, two each to the six barracks ;n beoul, two 
each for the two generals, two for the P‘yOng-vang regiment, 
twelve mules for the artillery. The very best four are re¬ 
served for the Emperor's use. The rest remain at the govern¬ 
ment stable. 

The Law Department requests the Minister of Finance to 
arrange ior the salaries of three “Law Revisers.’, 

There are three whaling corapauies on the eastern coast 
of Korea, one Russian and two Japanese. They pay an anuual 
license fee to the Korean government averaging $100. for 
each whale. The Russian company has paid 83465.95 during 
the current year. One of the Japanese companies has paid 
f 1532.95 and the other one $1142.75. The total catch of the 
Russian company has been twenty-four whales and of the two 
Japanese companies nineteen. The largest whale captured 
was sixty-five feet long and the smallest forty feet long. 

The Ta-doug River closed on the sixth instant and 200 
Chinese merchants and artisans have left for China for the 
winter. 

The robbers arc multiplying in alarming numbers in 
North Kyung-saag Province, especially in Ky<ing-sau and 
Ha-dong. 

The Government Mortgage Bureau is doing a brisk busi¬ 
ness as the prefects who are iu arrears have been obliged to 
pawn their houses and lauds to make themselves square with 
the Finance Department. The Government has realized 
S40 000 by these transactions. 

The case of the murder of Mr. Bland at the American 
gold mines in Uti-san has !>eeij reopened aud a reward of $500 
lias been orfered ior the apprehension oi the criminal. 
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A Famine Com mission has beeu appointed by the Em¬ 
peror. composed of Yi Yong-ik, Min Yong-sQk and Yi Chi- 
yong. The Emperor has been pleased to give $2o,oco. to 
start the fund. 

A Korean company with a capital of $200. (!) has been * 
formed with the purpose of providing Korean houses with 
the most approved style of western drainage, and it has re- 
quested the Government to give it a permit to carry on this 
laudable work. If their rates are as modest as their capital 
the “funny” papers will get no jokes on plumbing from 
Korea. 

A band of 160 robbers armed with fire-arms and other 
weapons attacked the village of Ch'Gng-vang in An-ak pre¬ 
fecture on Nov. ist, burning the bouses and killing four 
people. One of the robbers was captured and sent to the pro- 
vincial capital. Whang-ju. 

The men now in the prisons of Seoul number 117. 

The police bagged a company of ten thieves who had ren¬ 
dezvoused at an inn outside the South Gate. The inn¬ 
keeper gave information of their presence to the police. It 
was found that they are a part of a large hand numbering 
above a hundred who are plying their trade between Seoul 
and Chemulpo. 

In the town of .Yang ju an attempt was recently made to 
pepetratc ouc of the most detestable crimes peculiar to the 
Far Hast. A young man died and after the funeral a band 
of young men from a neighboring town determined to kidnap 
the widow. The widow's sister-in-law, a yonng married 
woman, was staying in the house at the time when the black¬ 
guards came to carry out their purpose. The terrified widow 
becoming aware of their approach prepared to escape by a 
back way but she was almost sure to be overtaken and seized. 
The sister-in-law rose to the occasion like a heroine, hastily 
donned the widow’s weeds, sent the widow off to find a place 
of safety and calmly awaited the comiug of the gay young 
men. They broke into the house anc taking her for the 
widow carried her away. She made no remonstrance at the 

• 

time and so gave the real widow full opportunity to escape. 
When however they had carried her a mile or two she sud¬ 
denly broke out on them as only a thorocghJy angry oriental 
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woman can and demanded by what right they had seized her. 
a wife whose husband was still living, and carried her away. 
The young men were somewhat sobered by this and discover¬ 
ing their mistake harried her back to the house aud slunk 
away beaten. Taking everything into account it would be 
herd to match this for pure, downright heroism. She risked 
more than life for her friend, on a mere chance of coming 
through safely. We take off our hat to h^r. 

We have to report the very md death by hydrophobia Ot 
Mr J. Newell, constable in the British Legation, on Tuesday 
Dec 22nd. His death is believed to be due to the bite of a 
cat, which he received in August last. He leaves a wife 
and two little girls. The funeral took place on the 24th in¬ 
stant . 

The newly arrived Italian Consul, Conte U. Trancesetti 
di Malgrft, presented his credentials at court on the four¬ 
teenth instant. Relations between Italy and Korea have been 
carried on heretofore through the British legation but from 
now on Italy will be represented in person. Conte di Malgra 
is occupying the house recently vacated by Rev. S. F. Moore 
in Kon-dang-kol. 

In the district of Chuk-sau about sixty miles south of 
Seoul a band of robbers have taken their stand in an important 
pass and have made the road impassable for travellers. These 
robbers have disgiused themselves by covering the face with 
pun, a white paste which women use as a cosmetic. The pre¬ 
fect asks for soldiers in order to break up this dangerous nest 
of robbers. 

In Ch'ftng-sUi-kol, near the center of Seoul, a thief in 
broad day light knocked a man down in the street and took 
his clothes and bat aud made bis escape. 

Two French instructors in the School of Mines in Seoul 
have recently returned from a prospecting tonr in Ch’Ung-ju, 
Cli’Diig cli'flng Province.- 

The people of Hong-ju request the Government to remit 
the whole of their annual laud tax of 532,800, but the Govern¬ 
ment remitted only 51,000 of it. 

Due result of the famine is to close a number of schools 
in the country which have hitherto beer, successful but which 
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'ca.uuot be carried oa without the necessary funds. This shows 
one of the ways in which the famine disorganizes society. 

Robbers are swarming in the prefecture of Yong-doug. 
North Cb'ung-ch'flng Province, and tbe prefect begs for twenty 
soldiers to act as police. 

Pak Che-sttu the Minister fer Foreign Affairs, who went 
to Japan to witness the military manoeuvres, returned to 
Seoul on the 9th inst. 

The people of Pi-pa Ward near the center of-Seoul peti¬ 
tion the Government to compel the merchants to tear down 
the buildings which they have erected on the street anc which 
interfere with the traffic. It is to be wished that this practice 
of encroaching upon the street might receive the attention of 
the Governor of Seoul as it is becoming a great nuisance. A 
Korean seems to think the street in front of his house is bis 
own private property to be used either as a dumping ground 
for garbage or a site for a ka-gt or shop. Or he may take a 
notion to go out and dig up a cart-load or two of dirt to use in 
mending his mud wall. If the Government would make an 
example of two or three of these fellow’s the evil would be 
stopped. 

The Superintendent of Trade in P'yung-yang writes an 
urgent letter to the Government asking that Captain Kim 
Kyo-gun of the 3rd. regiment in that city be speedily arrested 
and brought to trial for ill-treating tbe people, one of whom 
has died from injuries inflicted by this captain for resisting 
extortion, and because be has jiersistently withheld a part of 
the soldiers’ pay and pu: it in his private purse. 

A military hospital has been established and two native 
physicians have l>eeti put in charge. One would suppose 
that most important branch of the artev would be put in the 
hands of a thoroughly competent foreign surgeon as, what¬ 
ever the Koreans way say about medicine, they confess that 
foreign surgery is far in advance of their own methods. 

The Law Department has increased the penalties for 
theft so that now a man who steals 50,000 cash, or twenty 
dollars, will be put io the chair.-gang fer three years and 
for a second offence he will suffer the extreme penalty of 
the law. 

On the 10th inst, a considerable fire in Kyo-dong, Seoul, 
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consumed three Korean bouses and four Chinese merchants’ 
shops. This is the same place where the little riot occurred 
a few months ago, indemnity for which the Chinese represen¬ 
tative is still asking the Government to pay. 

The statement in the native papers that the United 
States had withdrawn from the agreement to sell their Lega¬ 
tion in Peking to the Korean government is very wide of 
the mark. In the first place the property did not belong to 
the United States government. This statement arose prob- 
ably from the fact that the United States government has 
requested the Korean government to grant them the use of 
the property for a period of six months after their lease ex¬ 
pires next June. 

The painful news has reached ns that Rev. Geo. Leek of 
P‘y 0 ng-yang, while at the American Mines in Un-san, was 
stricken down with malignant small-pox and that he suc¬ 
cumbed to the disease within a week. 

Next year bids fair to be a very gay one from one point 
of view. As the Emperor enters upon bis sixth decade ac 
imposing ceremony will he in order. As the Crown Prince 
Imperial attains his thirtieth year it will be celebrated by an¬ 
other festival. As the Queen Dowager Hong attains her 
eightieth year the event will be heralded by a least, and as the 
Young Prince Eun attains his seventh year bis studies will 
begin. This.too, will be attended with a celebration. The 
Government h.*s given orders for the celebration of these 
events. 

A man named Cli'oe Keui-hvOn having obtained a permit 
to mine gold in P'yfing-gang in Kang-wiin Province went to 
that place and found that the gold bearing reef lay under a 
village and a large number of graves. So he ordered the peo¬ 
ple to pull down their houses and to dig up the graves. This 
naturally caused consternation among the people and the Gov¬ 
ernor of the province has sent up to Seoul asking that the 
permit he cancelled. 

The rice merchants of Seoul have petitioned the Govern¬ 
ment to the following effect: “The rice supply for Seoul comes 
from the three southern provinces, but when we send our 
agents down there to buy rice the prefects forbid them to buy, 
saying that there is only enough rice to feed the people of the 
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immediate vicinity; but when Japanese lniycr** appear it is im' 

possible to stop them and so a very unfortunate state of af¬ 
fairs is brought about. Therefore the Government should or- 
jer the prefects to allow Koreans to buy as well as Japanese/’ 

On the fith iust. a disastrous fire occurred in Hyiip>ch'tra 
in which twenty-three houses were destroyed and an old man 
seventy-six years 01 age perished in the flames. 

The government has communicated with the. foreign 
representatives asking that their nationals be restrained from 
building edibces more than two storeys high in the vicinity of 
the palace now occupied by his Majesty. 

Kim Po-min having been intrusted with tax-money col¬ 
lected in Pyfiiig-yang to bring lo Seoul, preferred to use the 
money as capital and -went into business. ,11 e was arrested 
and thrown into prison where he froze to death on the 13th 
ip si. The same night another prisoner named O MyEng-Su 
also died of cold. 

The Governor of Seoul has suggested lo the government 
that as there are so many foreigners in each of the thirteen 
provinces interpreters be placed at convenient points’through¬ 
out the country in order that eotninuuication between these 
foreigners and the local officials may be facilitated. The 
government fell in with tne suggestion and so notified the 
Finance Department. The salary of these interpreters is set 
at £30. n month. 

From the new year the Police Department will cease to 
be a separate department and will revert to its former condi¬ 
tion as an appendage to the Home Department. 

The rubbers of Chin-eh‘uu in ClTung-ch'flng Province 
have become so bold tliat they have formally clialleuged the 
local troops to a trial of strength. 

The Foreign Office lias informed the Chinese Minister 
tbat if Chinese fishing beats approach the shore of Korea 
within the three mile limit they will be fined a thousand dol¬ 
lars for each offence. 

The Korean government has redved $30,000, Japanese 
currency, from fishing licenses during the past year from the 
Japanese and Chinese. The total number of boats is 2500. 

The total gross tempts from the whaling business during 
the year on the coast of Korea has been $673,900. 
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Since 1895 the ferry across the Yaln at Eui-ju has been a 
government monopoly and the fares collected have gone into 
the national exchequer. As the river freezes in winter and 
people cross on the ice the toil is collected the same as when 
the boats run. 

Perhaps the most celebrated scholar that Korea has ever 
seen since SCl-ch'ong and Ch‘oe Chi-wnn was Yi Whang, 
commonly known by his title Toe Gye. Recently his tomb 
and shrine in Yong-chTm in Kvung-sang Province were 
looted by robbers. The governor informed the Emperor and 
the latter immediately ordered $1000 to be given for repair¬ 
ing the tomb of this celebrated man. 

On the first of December the coast towns of Su-wun were 
visited by a disastrous tide which destroyed seventy houses 
and seventy-five other houses were rendered untenable. 
Therefore it is asked that the tax be remitted. 

The Seoul Electric Company are to be congratulated 
upon the completion of their new building at Cbong-no. It 
is not only a fine building for Seoul but it would do credit to 
any of the great business centers of the Par East. This is 
the first foreign firm that has ventured to invest any consid¬ 
erable amount of capital in Seoul and if enterprise and ener¬ 
gy mean anything they will mean success for this com¬ 
pany. 

li is evident that Christmas meansas much as ever to 
the children—and indeed to the grown-ups as well. There 
has been the seme flourishing crop of Christmas trees as 
ever. The Korean churches held crowded meetings at 
which there was shown the same good oheer and mutual spirit 
of helpfulness that Christmas brings the world around. The 
Christmas gladness was subdued because of the great suffer¬ 
ings of the people through the famine but there are no cir¬ 
cumstances so untoward that they can rob Christmas of it® 
meaning. 

At the Seoul Union the children had a grand Christinas 
tree, the gift of Mr. Gordon Paddock, the U. S. Charge des 
? Affaires, and thanks are also due to Mr. Coletuan who helped 
to secure the tree and set it up. Many of the good things 
that adorned i:s branches were due to the munificence of Dr. 
YVeipert, the German Consul. If anyone was in doubt as to 
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whether Santa Claus really exists, his doubts would have 
been laid at rest hac he been at the Seoul Union on Thurs¬ 
day v. m. the 26th and seen him distribute the gifts. He had 
to bring along a great snowball to keep his ears cool. Some¬ 
one in the back part of the audience where, as everyone 
knows, the bad boys congregate, had the impudence to call 
this snowball "wash" but we can assure you that white ball 
was as surely snow as that Santa Claus himself was present. 

Early in December, M. Leon Vincart, the Belgian Con¬ 
sul iti Seoul met with a very painful accident. He was in a 
jinriksha and was coming down a hill iD Chtn-ko-grt when, 
in turning a corner, the vehicle was overturned and M. 
Vincart received a double fracture of the arm and other in¬ 
jury to his eibow, of a very serious nature. 

It is rumored that in view of the very low condition of 
the finances the government contemplates the closing oi some 
of the common schools in Seoul and of some of the foreign 
language schools. Just how the latter could be done at 
present we do not see. There are many other points where 

retrenchment Could be effected without doing near so much 
damage as by closing schools. At best there are too few and 
it would be unfortunate if the government, by beginning its 
economical policy iti the closing of schools, should indicate 
that public education was the thing most easily dispensed 
with. 

We understand that the Etnperor has given his permis¬ 
sion for the building of the new Presbyterian Hospital on the 
property now occupied by the government hospital. Whether 
there or elsewhere, it is to be hoped that the building of a 
thoroughly good hospital will be pushed in the spring. 

During the extremely cold weather which prevailed 
about the 20th inst. the thermometer stood at about zero for 
a few nights. It is said that at least half a dozen people 
froze to death in Seoul during those days. There are few 
places where the price of fuel is so high compared with the 
price o: the other necessities of life. 
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By a night attack they took the place, burned it to the 
ground, killed the prefect and e,ven destroyed every dog and 
other domestic animat In the place. Then they advanced 
toward Song-do and soon appeared beneath Its walls. There 
the Mongo! generals P'o-do, Clhik-kD and Tang-go went into 
camp. 

The Mongol geuei'al Sal Yc-fap was now in the north. 
The king had already sent one messenger to ask for terms of 

peace and had received the following answer*; "T am emperor. 
If you wish to fight it out then come on and fight. If not 
then surrender, and be quick about it, too.” The king now' 
sent another messenger or. a similar errand. He returned 
with two Mongol commissioners and three more soon followed. 
They were immediately admitted to an audience and a confer¬ 
ence followed, after which the king sent rich presents to Gen. 
Sal Ye*t’ap who seems now to have joined the main army be¬ 
fore Song-do, and also to the other generals. What the re¬ 
sult of the conference was is, ior some reason, not stated in 
the records, bul that it was not entirely satisfactory to the 
Mongols, or if satisfactory not sufficiently sq to make them 
forego the pleasure of plundering, is seen from their next 
move, for they left Song-do and went southward to the center 
of the peninsula, the rich province of Ch'ung-ch‘Ong. 

The cowardly prime minister showed his colors hy scad* 
iug a man to find a retreat for him on the island of Kang-wha, 
hut the messenger fell into the bauds ot Mongol foragers. 

Gcu. Sal Ye*t*ap had gone north and joined another di* 
vision of the Mongol army and again he attacked Ku*ju. He 
made engines of war called ta-p'o-ch'a. a sort of catapult, with 
which to reduce this town, but the magistrate, Pak also 
made similar instruments which hurled huge stones, and the 
besiegers were compelled to i=tire to a distance and take re-* 
fuge behind various kinds &. defenses. The Mongols made 
three attempts to deceive the prefect by forged letters pur- 
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porting; to be from the king and saying “I have surrendered 
and therefore you must submit,” but Pak So was not to be 
caught by so simple 3 trick. The besiegers then tried huge 
sealing ladders, but these were cut down by the defenders as 
last as they were put in place. An aged Mongol general, 
who made a circuit ui the town and marked the splendid state 
of defense into which the place had been put, declared that 
he had never seen a place so well defended. 

So the little town stood and the great Mongol general 
was forced to seek: other fields for the display of his prowess. 
He sent a letter to the king finding fault because of the death 
of the first Mongol ir.assenger and modestly suggesting that 
peace could be secured if he would surrender and give 20,000 
1 'orse-loads of clothing. 10.000 pieces of purple silk, 20,000 
scH-ottcr skins, 20,000 horses, 1,000 hoys, 1,000 girls aud 
i.coo.oco soldiers, with food, to help conquer Japan. Id ad¬ 
dition ;o this the king must go to the Mongol court and do 
obeisance. These were the terms upon which KoryO could 
.-.c ure peace. 

With the beginning of the next year. 12*2, the king seut 
:wo generals bearing a letter of surrender. With it he sent 
jyvci'ty pounds of cold, thirteen pounds of silver, 1.000 coats 
and a hundred and seventy horses. Hr moreover stated that 
the killing of the Mongol messenger was not the work cf the 
Kcryfi government but of 0 bend of insurgents and robbers. 
The officials had to give their garments in order to make up 
the number that was sent. Each prefect along the route was 
charged with the duty of seeing that the Mongols were in no 
way molested. 

but Pak So tUn prefect of Ku jn -vas iu obstinate man 
and would not give up his fortress ever when he knew the 
king had surrendered. It was only after * great deal of ar¬ 
gument and expostulation that he at last capitulated. The 
1-Ioryfi people wanted to kill him for Lis obstinacy but the 
Mongols said "He is your greatest man ami you should prize 
him highly .' 1 

So ended the Hist act of the iraged.'. but it was ret to 
be the last. A Mongol residency was established at Song-do 
and Mongol governors were stationed at important centers 
throughout the country. The Mongol resident insisted upon 
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entering the palace by the middle gate which the king alone 
used, but it was shut and barred and he was not able to carry 
his point. When the tribute above mentioned reached Gen. 
Sal Ye-t‘ap he expressed the greatest dissatisfaction with it be¬ 
cause it fell so far short of what was demanded and he impris¬ 
oned the messenger who brought it. The king sent an 
envoy to the Mongol capital salnting the emperor as suzerain 
for the first time. 


Chapter VI. 

The ting moves to Kang-wha....» slave rebellion.. - .Mongol anger ... 
second invasion.... Mongol charges... .popular insurrections ... 
palace building....the north occupied by Mongols....Mongols no; 
good seamen... .suffering and distress. . .nature of Mongol occupa¬ 
tion. .. .diplomacy... .temporary peace... .Gayuk Khan.. ..Mangu 
Khan... .effortsto get the king out of Kang-wba... .great invasion 
of 1353.. . .an urgent letter... .bing decide* not to remove... .great 

fortress falls... .impossible dematds_siege of Ck'un-ch'iih... .Ya 

Gol-di meets the king... .the king promises to return to the capital 
... .a ferocious governor-general .., .ercheqner depleted. .. .Cha Ra¬ 
di before Kang-'wha... .a beautiful reply... .a new viceroy... .suc¬ 
cession of disasters_viceroy overthrown_Mongol ravages..,. 

the north defenseless. 

That neither the KoryB king nor any of the officials be¬ 
lieved that the end of the trouble had come is evident. No 
sooner had the tumult of war subsided than the question arose 
in the Kory& councils as to the moving of the court. Some 
objections were made, but Choe XI silenced them by killing 
off a few of the objectors. As for the king, he could not 
make up his mine to go; but the viceroy showed no hesita¬ 
tion. Seizing the government carts be loaded his household 
effects upon them and moved to the island of Kaug»wha He 
also urged the people to do likewise, and pul up placards 
threatening with death anyone who should speak against re¬ 
moving. Meanwhile the people throughout the country were 
rising in revolt against the Mongol .governors and were driv¬ 
ing them out. This was sure to call down upon the troubled 
lard another invasion, and the king at last made up his mind 
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lo follow the e xam ple of his viceroy and move to Kaug-wha. 
A palace had been prepared for him there and on the appoint¬ 
ed day a start was made from the capital. It happened to be 
in the midst of the rainy season when the roads are well-nigh 
impassable. The whole cavalcade soon found itself mired, 
and torreuts of rain added materially to the discomfort. Kven 
ladies of noble rank were seen wading with bared limbs in 
the mnd and carrying bundles on their heads. The wailing 
and crying ol this forloru multitude was audible for a long 
distance. Gen. Kim Chung-gwi was left to guard the capital. 
When the king at last arrived on the island he found that the 
palace was not ready for occupancy and he was obliged to live 
in a common house while the officials shifted for themselves. 
Messengers were immediately sent in all directions ordering 
the people to leave the mainland and seek refuge on the 
islands. 

The common people in Song-do were in utter confusion. 
Anarchy stared them in the face. A slave by the name of Yi 
T'ong gathered about him a band of slaves and raised an in¬ 
surrection. The general who had been placed in charge was 
driven out, the monks were summoned to help in the seek of 
the town and all the government buildings were soon looted. 
It is hardly complimentary to Buddhism that her monks were 
invited by this seditious rabble to help in these lawless acts 
but it is probably u true picture of the times. When this 
came to the ears of the king he sent Gen. Yi Cha-sung to put 
down the insurrection. The slaves barricaded the road but 
the general dispersed them 3 nd at night gained admittance to 
the city by feigning to be a deserter. Once within, he caught 
the slave leader Yi T'ong and the rest soon dispersed. 

When the news of this exodus from the capital and the 
driving out of the Mongol governors reached the Mongol cap¬ 
ital is caused a sensation. The emperor, in a white heat, 
sent a messenger post-haste to Song-do and behind him came 
a powerful army. The demand was “Why have you changed 
the capital? Why have our people been driven out?” The 
king replied that the capital was changed because all the 
people were running away, but he affirmed that although he 
had removed to Kang-wha his friendly feelings toward the 
Mongols had not changed. To this the Mongols mace the 
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only answer that was to be expected from them. They fell 
upon the northern towns and put them to indiscriminate 
slaughter. Men, women and children fell beneath their 
swords. Gen. Sal Ye-t'ap himself came to attack Cho-im 
fortress. In that place there was a notable archer. He shot 
with unerring skill and every arrow found its victim. Aided 
by this man the garrison offered such a stubborn resistance 
that the Mongols at last fell back in disorder. It is said that 
Gen. Sal Ye-t‘ap himself was one of the victims of this mar's 
superb marksmanship. The king offered him official position 
but lie would not accept it. 

The spring of 1233 found the emperor's anger somewhat 
abated and instead of sending another army he sent an¬ 
other envoy with four formulated charges. (1) No Korytt 
envoy had come to do obeisance, {a) Highwaymen had killed 
a Mongol envoy. (3) The king had run away from his cap¬ 
ital. (4) The king had given false figures in the census of 
Koryfi. We are not told whether these were answered bat 
we may infer that they were, and in the humblest tone. 

It would be singular indeed if, in such lawless times, 
there were nol many insurrections in the country. A con¬ 
siderable insurrection was gotten up in KyBug-saisg Province 
but was put dowD with a heavy hand, for the records say that 
after the battle between the rebels and the loyal troops the 
road for six miles was lined with dead. In FyOng-yanglike¬ 
wise there was a rising led by one Pil Hyfln-bo. The King 
sent Gen. Chung I alone to settle the difficulty. He had al¬ 
ready been a PyCng-yang prefect and had put down one in¬ 
surrection. He was feared throughout the whole section. As 
lie approached Ihe northern city his servant besought him not 
to enter it. but lie replied that such were the king's orders. 
.So he went to his death, for the insurrectionists, failing to 
win him over to their side, gave him his quietus. The vice¬ 
roy then sent 3.000 picked treops to the rebellious city. They 
took the rebel leader, cut him in two and seat the fragments 
of his body to the king. The second in command named 
Hong Pok-wOu, fled to the Mongols, by whom he was warmly 
welcomed. lie became their guide in many subsequent ex¬ 
peditions. These renegades were a source of constant trouble 
between Koryfi and the Mongols; so much so that the King 
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took pains to show favor to the parents and relatives of those 
who had fled to the Mongol flag. This same year a second 
wall was built about Kang-wha. The king sent asking the 
Mongols to recall the rest of their troops, and it was done. 

With the opening of the following year, 1234. Rica: num¬ 
bers of people were summoned to help in the building of a 
palace on Kang-wha. At this time the utmost favor was 
shown to Buddhism. Sacrifices were offered on all the moun¬ 
tains and beside the streams with the hope of enlisting the 
sympathy of I he gods. The-viceroy also looked out fnr him¬ 
self, for we are (old, probably with some exaggeration, that be 
built hiraseli a house twenty li in circumference. It was in 
this sane year that the Kin dynasty became extinct. 

With the opening of the next year the real occupation of 
the land by the Mongols commenced. The north was system¬ 
atically occupied, scores of prefects being seized. The king 
on Kang-wha meanwhile was trying to secure a cessation of 
these hostilities by turning sun-worshipper, for every morn¬ 
ing from seven to twelve-the officials spent their lime worship¬ 
ping ikal very useful, but hardly divine, luminury. The year 
following increased the hopelessness of Koryu's position a 
hundred fold, for the Mongols established seventeen perma¬ 
nent camps in P'ydng-an and Whang-ha Provinces. They 
came as far south as Han-yang, the present Seoul. They 
then proceeded southward to tne very extremity of the penin¬ 
sula, and camps were established through all that portion of 
the land. The only reverse the Mongols met in this triumph¬ 
al march was at the hands of Son Mun-ju the prefect of Chuk- 
ju, now Chuk-sau, who had learned the tactics of the Mongols 
while serving in the north. Every day he foretold successful 
ly at what point the enemy would make the next attack. 
People said he was inspired. 

It would seem that the Mongols, however, did not remain 
long in the south, for we read that when the standard ol revolt 
was raised the following year at Na-ju. the Koryu forces, sect 
by the king, speedily overcame them. This would hardly 
have been likely had the Mongols bum in force :u that 
vicinity. 

Wt must remember that the Mongols were continent!', 
people and knew nothing of the sea. Even the narrow strip 
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of water between Kar.g-\vh.a and the mainland daunted them. 
And so it was teat the king from his island retreat defied the 
tremendous .Mongol power. 

By 1231s, vv ien the Mongols again flooded the country wbh 
their soldiery, the people had mostly found refuge among »he 
mountains and on the thousands of islands which lit off cue 
western coast of Korea. It would be impossible for anyone to 
imagine the suffering and distress entailed by these invasions. 
The records say that the people simply left their houses 
and fields and fed to these nlr.ee? of refuge. What did these 
hundreds of thousands of people live on as they tied, aud 
after they reached their places of retreat ' 1 Why. breaking of 
old bonds of friendship and kinship, what rending of family 
lies and uprooting of ancient landmarks! Tt a marvel that 
the land ever recovered from the shock. These Mongols were 
fiercer and more ruthless than :he Japanese vho overran the 
country three centuries late: and thev were far more nu¬ 
merous, besides. Plunder being their main motive, their ma¬ 
rauding bands covered a much greater icrriro* , y atic mowed a. 
much wider swath than did the soldiers o: the great Kideyoshi. 
who kept to comparatively nor row Line;: o: march. Xor did 
these Mongols meet the opposition which ibe japausse met. 
The Mongols made u clean sweep of the country, and never a- 
gain do we read 01 those splendid armies of coo.ooo or 30c 
coo men which Koryu was once able to put into the held, even 
when groaning under the weight of u corrupt court nr..*: a 
rampant priesucod. It is iron these -.lays that dates tirt ut¬ 
ter prostration of Koryii’s power which left her an ea.- • prey 
to every Japanese freebooter who u.c. uyj good sword- at his 
hack. 

After ravaging to tlieir hearts' 'tontent the Mongols with- 
diew ir. 123.') to their own t err it or;- but sent a messenger order¬ 
ing the king to go to Peking a.id bow btforc the Mongol 
ctr.peror. lie sefu-sd. but sent instead a relative by the came 
of ChQn vi;V. a letter asking the emperor to excuse him fmn 
attempting the dtfikt.li journey to the Mongol court. Again 
the ilex'. y<:ir il.v >.«u;e demand was made, but this time ’.a.- 
king situ pi \ declined to go. The Mongols then ciOtiiS'.'l their 
demand end entered tat King to come out from his *lri;:d re¬ 
treat and return to Song-do. This the king hai : r.j intention 
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of doing; bill the next year he sent another relation named 
Sun as a hostage to the Mongol court asserting that this was 
his son. The emperor believed this and married Stfn to one 
«if his own near relatives. 

The Mongol emperor Ogdai died in 1243 and the cjBeeu 
dowager took charge of affairs daring and interval of four 
years, until 124b, when Gayuk became eulperor, This 
brought peace to troubled Kory” for a period of five or six 
years. During this time, all that was left of her resources waL» 
Used up in sending five or six embassies to the Mongol court 
each year. The moment the pressure of war was raised the 
king followed once more the bent of his inclinations, and 
while the country was in the very lowest depths of distress he 
feasted royally in his island retreat, while the viceroy vied 
with him in the splendor of his entertainments. It is said that 
at one feast 1300 musicians performed. Meantime the people 
were slowly returning to their homes, 

Gayuk Khan catne to the Mongol throne in 1246. and it 
was the signal for the renewal of hostilities against KoryQ- Ac 

first four hundred men r^nif?. ostensibly to eaten sea-otter bnt 

in reality to spy out the country and learn the mountain pass- 
es of the north. The king was uot expecting a renewal of 
hostilities, or else was too much taken up with his feasting to 
attend to the defenses of the north ; so the people fled in panic 
before this handful of invaders. Many of them took refuge on 
Wi-do Island off P*yung-an Province and there engaged in 
agriculture. They built a great dam across an estuary of the 
sea and reclaimed a large tract of cultivable land, but they 
suffered badly from lack of wells. 

In 1249 Cayuk died and ihc regency again devolved upon 
the queen dowager. Peace again reigned tor a time, broken 
only by a single attempted invasion by the Ytt-jin people, 
which was unsuccessful. The king began the erection of a 
new palace at Song-do in order to make it appear that he in¬ 
tended to obey the standing injunction of his suzerain to go 
■>ack to the capital. 

The Mongol regency ended in ’251 and Mangu Khan be¬ 
came emperor. An envoy was immediately despatched to in¬ 
quire whether the king bad yet obeyed this command, but as 
the an.‘Tver was unsatista'-ory the floryd envoy who appeared 
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at the emperor's court the following year was thrown into 
prison and a last envoy was sent with instructions the settle 
the question definitely. If the king would come out auJ 
return to his capital the people might remain on Kar.g-wha. 
but if tin king refused, t:ie envoy «as to return with all 
haste to the Emperor and war would be declared at once. A 
certain Korean, hearing about these instructions, hastened for¬ 
ward and informed the king and urged that he go out and 
meet the envoy. To this the king did not assent. When the 
envoy arrived the king set a great feast for him, in the midst 
of which the Mongol arose and, assuming a terrible aspect, 
demauded loudly why the king did not leave the island and 
return to Song-do. Without waiting for an answer to the 
question he strode oat of the hall and posted back to the 
north. The people were in dismay and said to each other, 
"This means war again.” 

When the lengthening vernal suti of 1253 had melted the 
northern snows this prophetic word was verified. The re* 
ntgade Koryu genera’., Hong Pok-wun, told the emperor that 
the king had triplc-walied the island of Kang-wha and would 
not move therefrom. War, ever welcome to these first Mon¬ 
gol emperors, was now afoot. The first detachment of 10, 
ood troops was led by the Emperor's brother Song-ju. With 
many allies from the Yd-jin and other tribes he crossed the 
Yalu. Then the Mongol general, A Mo-gan, aud the re¬ 
negade Hong crossed and advanced as far as the Ta-dong 
Ri'ver. Following these caine Gen. Ya Gol-dfi with sixteen 
chieftains in his train and with a formidable array of troops. 

The envoy Sun who, wa will remember, had married a 
Mongol -minces*, now wrote an urgent letter to the king say¬ 
ing “Tile emperor is angry because you persist in disobeying 
hun and he is sending seventeen kings against you. But he 
says that if you will leave the island and follow out his corn- 
mauds lie will even now recall the umy, You hove now an 
opportunity of giving your country a lasting peace. If you 
leave the island, send your son to the emperor and receive 
the Mongol envoy well, it will be a blessing to the kingdom o: 
Koryu. I: volt will not do this, 1 teg of you to put aii my 
family 10 dia-h. 

Beneath this last appeal lay a terrible threat aud the king 
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realized it. A great council was convened and the universal 
voice was in favor of compliance ; but a single voice was 
raised iu opposition. It said “How much treasure have we 
squandered on this insatiable barbarian, and how many good 
men have gone as envoy's and never returned. Let the king go 
out now irons this place oi safety aud when we behold him a 
corpse our condition will be enviable indeed !'' This word 
startles -.he assembly. Cowards that they are, they rise to their 
feet and with one voice applruid the stirring words and charge 
the king to stay in his island fortress and still defy the savage 
of the north. 

Geu. Ya Gol-c 5 now sent a messenger to the King pur¬ 
porting to be from the Emperor saying “I have begun from 
the rising sun and I will conquer to its going down. All peo¬ 
ple rejoice but you. who do not listen. I now send Gen. Ya 
Coi-da. If you receive him well, I will leave you in peace; if 
not, I will uever forgive the offence." Immediately putting 
his troops iu motion the redoubtable general appoachec the 
strongest fortress in Whang-ha Province. It was surrounded 

by idmost perpendicular precipices. The commandant laugh- 
fit the Mongols and defied them, and feasted in their sight. 
But the Mongols, directing all their energy at a single point, 
soon battered down a portion of the well, set fire to the build¬ 
ings with fire arrows, and with scaling ladders effected an en¬ 
trance. The commandant hanged himself, aud 4,700 of the 
garrison were put to the sword. All children above ten years 
old were killed aud all the women were ravished. 

Geu. Ya Gol-dfi, being at To-san in Whang-ha Province, 
received a plaintive letter from the king asking him to retire 
from the country. He told the bearer of this missive “The 
Emperor says the king is too old to bow. I am going to and 
out whether this is true. 1 will give him just six day to get 
here.” The messenger argued the dangerous condition of the 
road and said it could not be done in that time. Then the 
Mongol forces turned earstward and began to destroy the for¬ 
tresses and loot the store*houses, at the same time sending to 
the king saying “If every prefect in the land will send in a 
written surrender I will retire.'’ This was impossible in the 
present state of turmoil, and it probably whs a merepleasactry 
cn the pan of the Mongols. 
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The towu of Cli'un-ch'uu was a rather formidable place 
and its siege and fall offer some interesting indications of the 
method of Mongol warfare. First a double fence or stockade 
was buiit around the town and outside this a bank six feet 
high and a ditch correspondingly deep. Ere long the supply 
of water in the town gave out and the people killed their cat¬ 
tle and drqnk the blood. The distress was terrible. Cho 
Hyo ip, a leading man, seeing that there was no escape, first 
burned up his family and then killed himself. The prefect 
fought until he was exhausted end then threw himself into a 
burning house and perished, A party of the strongest of the 
remaining soldiers made a fierce attack upon one portion <^f 
the stockade and succeeded in breaking through, but they could 
not force the bank and trench beyond. The enemy entered, 
raxed the town and burned the grain, and the. women were 
carried away. During this tiiu; the king was using the ouly 
means left for turning the tide of war. He was worshipping 
every spirit that he could thick of, and before every large 
boulder. He ra sed all his ancestors several rounds in the 
ladder of apotheosis ; bat it all seemed to have little effect upon 
the progress of events. Another renegade, Yi Hyun, arose in 
the north and forced many districts iuto his following. 

In the course oj lime Geu. Ya Gol-dft arrived before the 
town of Ch*uiig-ju in Ch'ung-ch'fing Province, but being tra- 

altle to reduce it without a Tegular siege, he left his main army 
there and came north to luc vicinity of Katg-wha. He then 
announced, “If the King will come out and meet rue here I 
will take m y forces back across the Yaiu. ’ 1 With this message 
he sent ten Mongol generals to the king. The latter complied, 
aj.d with a heavy guard came actors the straits and met YaC»ol- 
d&atSeung-ch'Oii-bu. Gen. MongGodS waspreseut with Ya 
Gal-da at the interview which followed. The Mongol general 
said "After we crossed the Yalu into Kory li, thousands of 
year people fell every day. Why should you think only of 
your own cou.foil while your people are dying thus by tc; 1 "* 
of thousands? If you had consented to come out sooner. 
ir.auy lives would have been saved. We now ought to make 
a firm treaty." He added that Mongol prefact® must be 
placed ir. each district, and that a force of ten thousand ir. all 
must be quartered '.1510:1 Korytt. To tills civ.-, king rep!i«a 
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who snob conditions it would be extremely difficult for him 
to return to Song-do. In spile of this the Mongol leader 
placed one of his men in each of the prefectures. The oulv 
question which was discussed in the royal councils was how 
to get rid of the Mongols. One man dared to suggest that the 
Crown. Prince be sent to intercede with tie emperor. The 
king flew iuto a rage at this but soon he was so far mollified as 
to consent to sending his second son, Chang, with rich gifts 
lo the Mongol court, a course, of procedure which once more 
drained the royal coffers to the last farthing. The king.had 
promised the Mongols to go back to Song-do “gradually” as 
fast as preparations could be made, and also to destroy the 
palaces in Kang-w ha. The Mongols kept their word and re¬ 
tired but as they went they plundered and ravaged. When 
they had gone the king caught the renegade Yi Hyun and killed 
hitu and his son. and banished all his adherents. This was a 
dangerous course, for this man had acted as guide to the 
Mongols and the latter were more than likely to resent his 
death. So it turned out, for an envoy came post from the 

Mongol court complaining that only the king alone had come 

out from Kaug-wha, and tint a man who had helped' the 
Mongols had been slain for it. Whether the king answered 
these complaints satisfactorily we do not know, but soon the 
emperor developed a new plan. He sent Gen. Cha Ra-dil 
with 5,000 troop3 to become govcriior-gcucr&l of Koryu. The 
emperor little knew what sort of a man he was letting loose 
upon Kory u- Ko sooner had this beast in human shape crossed 
the frontier than he began a systematic course of externiiaa- 
liou- He killed right and left every living thing. The king 
hastened to remonstrate but he answered “Unless all the people 
have tbeir heir cut I shall continue to kill.” The records say 
that he carried into captivity the enormous number of 206,800 
souls, both meu and women, snd that cf the dead he left be¬ 
hind no estimate was ever made. When the emperor heard of 
this, even his fierce heart was touched, and the next year, 
1255, he recalled the monster. The latter obeyed but ou his 
way north he built fortified camps along the way, for future use. 

In spite of the thanks which the Koryfi king sent to the 
emperor for this deliverance, the latter allowed this same 
general to come back with a powerful force, and accompanied 
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by the same former envoy, Sun, who had married the Mongol 
princess. The kiug had to go oat and meet them and waste 
his remaining treasure in uscleis presents. So thoroughly 
was his exchequer depleted that his own table was but ill 
supplied. 

The two countries were now nominally at peace, but as 
Gen. Cha seemed bent on fighting, there seemed to be noth¬ 
ing to do but to fight. Some of his soldiers were roughly 
handled at Chuug-ju where a thousand were hilled. Again 
in the east a large detachment of his troops were heavily 
defeated. 

At last Gen. Cha came, io bis sanguinary wanderings, 
to the vicinity of Kang-wha and displayed his banners in 
sight of that island, to the great uneasiness of its occupants. 
Sun, the renegade, was now a Mongol general and was as 
bitter against Koryfl as any of the northern savages. 

The king, in despair, sent Kim Su-gan to the emperor 
to make a last appeal to his clemency, hut the emperor 
replied “I cannot recall my troops, for your king will not 
cotue out from his retreat". To this the envoy made the 
beautiful reply, "The frightened quarry will not come forth 
from its hole till the hunter has departed. The flower cannot 
spring from the frozen sod". Upon hearing this the emperor 
immediately gave orders for the recall of the ruthless Gen. 
Cha. 

Ch'oe Hang the sou of Ch'oe U, had held the position 
of viceroy for eight years, liis course bad been one of utter 
selfishness and oppression. Many honorable men had met 
their death at his hands. He now died leaving a son, Ch'oe 
Chung, a young man o; considerable power. When th.* viceroy 
died his retainers did not announce the fact until the house¬ 
hold had been pet in readiness for any emergency and a 
strong armed guard had been stationed at every approach. 
Wc can argue from this fact that the viccroyalty was any¬ 
thing but pleasing to the king and that in ca«e the viceroy 
died the king would be glad of an opportunity to abolish the 
office altogether. Subsequent events proved the truth of this 
supposition. When everything was in readiness the death 
was announced and the young man Ch’oe Chung was put for¬ 
ward as viceroy. The king was obliged to confirm him in 
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the office. He had uo power to refuse. Cb’oe Jung was a 
son by a concubine and from this time the annals contain no 
mention of men's birth on the mother’s side. This was be¬ 
cause Ch’oe Jung killed everybody who was heard speaking 
slightingly of his birth. If anyone had a spite against an- 
othet. he could always effectually vent it by charging him 
with having said that Ch'oe Chung was of common birth. 

Disaster and distress followed each other thick and fast 
in these days. An insurrection arose in Kang-wdn Province 
under the leadership of one An Yul. but was put down. A 
famine wasted the couutry and the poor were fol out of the 
government supplies. The Mongols though nominally at 
peace with KoryO seemed to consider the territory as their 
legitimate foraging ground, and now they came walking 
through the hind, coming even to the gates of Song-do. The 
king sent Gen. Yi Rung and feasted the unwelcome guests 
in the hope of inducing them to leave the unhappy country. 
It was a vain hope They turned southward and continued 
their thieving across the Han River even to Chik-saa. The 1 
king feasted them again and asked them to desist. The 
leader replied that he would do so if the king would come 
out of Kaag-wha and send the Crown Prince to the Mongol 
court. As this leader wis that same Gen. Cha who had ouce 
been recalled by the emperor for crnelty, we may easily un¬ 
derstand how anxious the king was to be rid of him, at any 
cost. He therefore consented to the conditions, and Gen. 
Cha retired as far as YBu-jn and ordered all the detachments 
of his army to desist from plundering. The king kept liis 
wotJ. in part at least, for he sent not the Crown Prince but 
his second son together with Ch'oe Chung. 

Ch’oe Chung used his wits for the purpose of personal 
emolument and his credulity also led him into all kinds of 
difficulties. His grand mistake was in casting off an aged 
slave, Kim In-jnn, vrho had served his father and grand¬ 
father faithfully and deserved better treatment at the young 
man’s hands. The worm, thus troddeu upon, turned and bit 
to the bonev It was as fallows. The aged servant, gaining 
access to the king, told him that the young viceroy was dead 
and iu a moment secured another man as leader of the sol ‘ 
diers. Clad with his new power the vengeful old man caught 
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and killed some of the most intimate friends of the viceroy 
and in the early morning gained access to tbe viceroy's house 
and hunted him from room to room. He found him hidden 
in a disused chimney flue from which he was speedily drawn 
forth and dispatched. When the old slave announced this to 
the king the latter said “You have done tnee great favor”, 
and could hardly refrain from tears. The king; then destroyed 
the picture of Ch’oe Chung-he.un who had founded the vice- 
royalty, and distributed the ill-gotten wealth of the Ch’oe 
family among the people. It is said that ever) the lowest cit¬ 
izen received at least three bags of rice or other grain At 
the same time all Ch'oe’s following were banished. 

The year 1258 had now come, the last that the aged king 
Ko-jang was destined to see. In this year the Mongols came 
again ns usual. They began by building and garrisoning 
a iortress at Eui-ju. Then Ccu. CUa Ra-dfi with a small 
body of a thousand troops came southwards as far as Su-an in 
Whang-ViS Province. It shows how uttei ly shorn of power 
Koryu was, tha! this general ’ should dare to peuetrate so for 
into the land with only a thousand men at h;s back. Hear¬ 
ing of this the aged king decided to try a little artifice. He 
came out of Kaug-wha, across the straits to Tong-jin on the 
opposite hank, in order to make it appear that he had com¬ 
plied with the emperor’s command. Gen. Cha demanded 
that the crown prince also come out. He made a line of 
damps all the wa\* from Song-do to Tong-jin and settled down 
as if he intended to stay and set- his ordersobeyed. The king 
had retired to the island again upon tbe near approach of the 
Mongols and now the latter redoubled their demands aud 
ravaged more remorselessly than ever. They swarmed all 
about Kang-wha and nothing but a narrow strip of water lay 
between the king and that more than half savage a r my. The 
water proved, however, an effective barrier. All this time an¬ 
other Mongol force under Gen. San Gil-d 3 was wasting the 
northern and eastern districts. The people of Wha-ju and of 
fourteen other towns, led by one Sin Chip-pyung sought refuge 
on Cho-do island but finding this insecure, moved to another; 
but some KoryG renegades led Mongol troops there and < 5 vei- 
threw the little colony. 

The king now altered his tactics. Sending an envoy 
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China lie said “I have desired to obey the emperor but 
hitherto I have been prevented by the powerful officials. 
Now that the viceroy has been put out of the way I will go 
back to Song-do and do as you shall direct. But we are 
surrounded by your soldiery and it is hard to move. We are 
like mice when the cat is about. Let them be ordered back 
home aud I will do as you direct.” 

Meanwhile two traitors in the north had overpowered 
the KoryQ general and had gone over to the enemy. The 
whole north was therefore without a single defence and wag 
being held by these two traitors under Mongol orders. Such 
was the unhappy condition of affairs when the year 1258 
tame to a close. 


Chapter VII. 

The Mongols a fixture... .a royal envoy... .his reception_palaces off 

Kaog-wlia destroyed-the regency.... Mongol troops ordered away 

.... standing compliriut.a singular custom..... pirates.... .the 

prince finds Kublai Kiian .. .the prince returns to Korea....Mongol 
policy conciliatory. . . .again ?u 3 pieiaarv. .. .tribute remitted .. .king 

goes to China-Snn silenced-Chinese envoys to Japan-ac¬ 

companied by Korean envoys..Knblai’s message to Japan.... 
specified charges against Koryn... .Mongol general murdered. .. 
envoys to Japan shabbily treated. . . .Kublai o;ders Koryn to aid in 
the invasion of Japan. .. .Kin. Ehuc destroyed... .Japanesecaptives 
sent to J’ckiug. . . .revolution.., .the emperor threatens... .king re* 
instated. . . king goes to China... .his requests... .returns.. . .sedi¬ 
tion ... preparations to invade Japan .. .officials' wives restored.... 
a remarkable commissioner... .Kublai proclaims the Yuan empire 
... .Japanese envoy. .. .rebellion on yuclpart.... finances in bad 
shape ., . Ko:yu falsely accused ... rebellion stamped out. .. .Koieans 
build boats for the Mongols. .. '.the army of invasion .. .the expedi" 
tion sets sa'l .. .attack... .driven back by storms... .the king’s 
Mongol queen... .Mongol cotdurc and dress... .argument tor plural¬ 
ity i»i wives .. .women 'a riglns. . . .another envoy to Japan. 

The year 1259 opened with the sending of an envoy to 
China but he was waylaid, robbed and killed by Koryu 
ruffians ; thus Koryu was ever discredited in the eyes of 
China. The Mougols notv began to make fields about Pyung- 
yang with the intention of making that city a permanent 
Mongol center. They repaired the walls of the town aud 
constructed new war boats on the river. 
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